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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


PROLOGUE.^ 

IN  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of  Greece 

The  princes  orgulous,*  their  high  blood  chaf  d, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 

Of  cruel  war  :   bixty  and  nine,  that  wore 

Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 

Put  forth  toward  Fhrygia  :  and  their  vow  is  madi 

To  ransack  Troy  ;  within  whose  strong  immures 

The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  sleeps  ;  And  that's  the  quarrel. 

To  Tenedos  they  come  ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 

Their  warhke  fraughtage  :   Now  on  Dardan  plains 

The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  paviKons.     Priam's  six-gated  city^ 

Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 

And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 

And  corresponsive  and  fallilling  bolts,^ 

iJ^perre*  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation,  tickhng  skittish  spirits, 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard  : — And  hither  am  I  come 

A  prologue  arm'd,^ — but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice  ;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils,^ 

"Ginning  in  the  middle  ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault  ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are  ; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 

— — - — ' — — — — ■  1 

[]]  I  conceive  tbis  Prologue  to  have  been  written,  and  the  dialogue,  in  more  than 
one  place,  interpolated  by  some  Kyd  or  Mariou-c  of  the  time  ;  who  may  have,  been 
paid  for  ttlteriyig  and  amending  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays-,  a  very  extraordinary  io- 
stance  of  our  author's  negrlig-ence,  and  the  managers'  taste  1  RITSON. 

[2]  Orgulous,  that  is,  proud,  disdainful.     Orgueilhux,  Fr.  STEEVENS. 

H\  To  fulfils  in  this  place,  means  to  fill  till  there  be  no  room  for  more. 

■•  -"        •'    -"  ^  STEEVENS. 

To  be  ^'■fulfilled  with  grace  and  benediction"  is  still  the  language  of  our  liturgy 
"^    "^  ^  BLACKSTONE. 

[4]  To  sperre,  or  spar,  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  speren,  signifies  to  shut  up,  de- 
fend by  bars,  &c.  THEOBALD. 

[5]  i  come  here  to  speak  tbp  prologue,  and  come  in  armour ;  not  defying  the  audi- 
ence, in  confidence  of  either  the  author's  or  actor's  abilities,  but  merely  in  a  '  harac 
ter  suited  to  the  subject,  in  a  dress  of  war.  before  a  warlike  play.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  The  vanguard,  called,  in  our  author's  time,  laurU-guard.  PERCY. 


OBSERFATIO.\S, 


Troilits  ATfD  Cressida.]  Before  this  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressidky 
printed  iti  1609,  is  a  bookseller's  preface,  shewiii-r  that  first  impression 
to  have  been  before  the  play  had  been  acted,  and  that  it  was  published 
without  Shakespeare's  knowled^^e,  from  a  copy  that  had  fallen  into  the 
bookseller's  hands.  Mr.  Dryden  thinks  this  one  of  the  first  of  our  au- 
thor s  plays:  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  judged,  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  preface,  that  it  was  one  of  his  last ;  and  the  great  number 
of  observations,  both  moral  and  politic  (w  ith  which  this  piece  is  crowd- 
ed more  than  any  other  of  his)  seems  to  confirm  my  opinion.     Pope. 

Shakespeare  received  the  greatest  part  of  his  materials  for  the  struc- 
ture of  this  play  from  the  Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate.  Lydgate  was  not 
much  more  than  a  translator  of  Guido  of  Columpna,  w-ho  was  of 
Messina  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  his  History  of  Troy  in  Latin,  after  Dic- 
tys  Cretensis,  and  Dares  Phiygius,  in  1287.  On  these,  as  Mr.  Warton 
observes,  he  engrafted  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which  the 
taste  of  his  age  dictated,  and  which  llie  connexion  between  Grecian 
and  Gothic  fiction  easily  admitted  ;  at  the  same  time  comprehending 
in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argonautic  stories  from  Ovid,  Statius,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  It  appears  to  have  been  translated  by  Raoul  le 
Feure,  at  Cologne,  into  French,  from  whom.  Caxton  rendered  it  into 
English  in  1471. 

Chaucer  had  made  the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  famous,  which 
very  probably  might  have  been  Shakespeare's  inducement  to  (ry  their 
fortune  on  the  stage.  Steevens. 

The  Troye  Boke  was  somewhat  modernized,  and  reduced  into  re- 
gular stanzas,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  under  the  name 
of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Hector — uho  fought  a  Hundred  mayne  Battai>- 
les  in  open  Field  against  the  Grecians;  wherein  there  were  slain  on 
both  sides  Fourteene  Hundred  and  Sixe  Thousand,  Fourscore  and 
Sixe  Men.  Farmer. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most  of  Shakespeare's 
compositions,  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  in  which  either  the  extent  of 
his  views  or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  displayed.  As  the  story 
abounded  with  materials,  he  has  exerted,  little  iiivention  ;  but  he  has 
diversified  his  characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved  them  with 
great  exactness.  His  vicious  characters  sometimes  disgust,  but  can- 
not corrupt,  for  both  Cressida  and  Fandarus  are  detested  and  con- 
temned. The  comic  characters  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of 
the  writer ;  they  are  of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  they  ai-e  copiously  filled,  and  powerfully  im- 
pressed. Shakespeare  has  in  his  story  followed,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  ver>'  popular ;  but  the  char- 
acter of  Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this 
play  was  written  after  Chapman  had  published  his  version  of  Homer.- 

Johnson. 


persojYs  represented. 


Priam,  king  of  Troy. 

Hector, 

Troilus, 

Paris, 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus, 

^■EiNEAS, 

Antenor, 


his  sons. 


>  Trojan 


commanders. 


Calchas,  a  Trojan  priest^  taking  part  with  the  Greeks, 
Pandarus,  uncle  to  Cressida. 
Margarelon,  a  bastard  son  of  Priam, 

Agaajemnon,  the  Grecian  general : 
Menelaus,  Ids  brother, 
Achilles, 

A  J  AX, 

Ulysses, 
Nestor, 

DiOMEDES, 

Patroclus, 

Thersites,  a  deformed,  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 

Alexander,  servant  to  Cressida. 

Servant  to  Troilus  ;  Servant  to  Paris  ;  Servant  to  Diomedes, 


>  Grecian  commanders. 


Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus, 

Andromache,  wife  to  Hector. 

Cassandra,  daughter  to  Priam;  a  prophetess. 

Cressida,  daughter  to  Calchas, 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Troy.  Before  Priam's  Palace,  Enter  Troilus 
armed,  and  Pandarus. 
Troilus. 
C/ALL  here  my  varlet,*  I'll  unarm  again  : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  tind  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field  ;  Troilus,  alas  I  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their  strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance  ;' 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this  :  for  my 
part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  He,  that  will 
have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding  ;  but  you  must  tarry  the  bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting ;  but  you  must  tarry  the  leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening  :  but  here's  yet  in  the 
word — hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake, 
the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking  ;  nay,  you  must 
stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  to  burn  your  lips, 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  ere  she  be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufi"erance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit  ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 
So,  traitor ! — when  she  comes  ! — When  is  she  thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than  ever  I 
saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

[1]  This  word  ancientlv  sigmfied  a  servant  or  footman  to  a  knight  or  warrior^ 
STEEVENS.  [2]  More  weak,  or  foolish.  MilO'E. 
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Tro.   I  r,'us  about  to  tell  theCs — When  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain  ; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  fnther  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm.) 
Burv'd  this  sigh  in  wriakle  of  a  smile  : 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness, 
Is  like  that  mirth  £ite  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than  He- 
len's, (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more  comparison  be- 
tween the  women, — But,  for  my  part,  she  is  my  kinswe- 
man  ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her, — But  I 
would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I 
will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra's  wit  ;  but 

Tro.  O  Pandarus  !   I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drown'dj 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     1  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love  :   Thou  answer'st^  She  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  g;iit,  her  voice  ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach  ;  To  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  !^  This  thou  tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — 1  love  her  ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as  she  is  ; 
if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her  ;  an  she  be  not,  she 
has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus  !   How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel  ;  ill-thought 
on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you  :  gone  between  and 
between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  labour. 

Tro.   What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what,  with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she's  not; 
so  fair  as  Helen  :  an.  she  were   not  kin  to   me,  she  would 

[3]  In  coiiijrdrison  with  Cressitia's  hand,  says  he,  the  spirit  of  seuse,  the  utmost  de- 
gree, lUe  most  exquisilt  power  of  sensibility,  which  iniplies  a  soft  hand,  since  the 
vejise  of  touchinjj.  as  Scaliger  saysia  his  Extrcitutions.  resides  chiefly  in  the  fing-ersj 
is  hard  as  the  ca'ious  and  i;;sensible  palm  of  the  ploughman.  STEEVENS. 

|4]  She  may  mend  tier  complexion  by  the  assistauce  of  cosmetics.    JOHNSOX, 
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be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.  But  what 
care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a  black-a-moor  ;  'tis  all 
one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's  a 
fool  to  stay  behind  her  father  ;  let  her  to  the  Greeks  : 
and  so  I'll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her  :  For  my  part, 
I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  the  matter. 

Tro.   Pandarus, 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me  ;  I  will  leave  all' 
as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

[An  alarum. 
Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peace,  rude  sounds!  - 
Fools  on  both  sides  !   Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument  ; 
It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me  ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar  ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl  : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant  ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 
Alarum.     Enter  jEneas. 
v^ne.  How  now,  prince  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not  afield  ? 
Tro.    Because  not  there  ;  This  woman's  answer  sorts," 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  ^Eneas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

^ne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt, 
Tro.  By  whom,  jEneas  ? 
^ne.   Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 
'        Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed  :   'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum.  • 

^Ene.  Hark  !  what  good  sport  is  out  of  ti^wn  to-d  ly  ! 
Tro.   Better  at  home,  if  -would  I  i.<igfit,  were  may. — 

[5]    That  is,  fits,  suits,  is  congruous.  STEEVE>'S. 
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But,  to  the  sport  abroad  ; — Are  you  bound  thither  ? 
JEne.   In  all  swift  haste. 
Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  same.     A  Street.    Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.   Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 
Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vaie. 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,^  to-d-iy  was  mov'd  : 
He  chid  Andromachs,  and  struck  his  armourer  ; 
And,  Uke  as  there  w^ere  husbandry  in  war,' 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harness'd  iight,^ 
And  to  the  tield  goes  he  ;  where  every  liower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this  :  There  is  among  the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector  ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good  ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.   The}^  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se. 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men  ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick,  of 
have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additions  :  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish 
as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant  ;  a  man  into  ips^hom  na- 
ture hath  so  crowded  humours,  thit  his  valour  is  crushed 

[G]  Hector's  patience  v/as,  as  a  viitue,  not  variable  and  accidental,  but  fixed  and 
con;,taiU.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  Huslandnf  means  economical  prudence.  Troilus  alludes  to  Hector's  early  ri- 
singr.  M  ALONE. 

[8]  It  is  to  l)e  remembered,  that  the  ancient  heroes  never  foug-ht  on  horseback  ;  nor 
do'^stht^ir  manner  of  fighting' in  chariois  seem  to  require  less  activiiy   than   on  foot. 

JOHNSON. It  is  true,  that  the  heroes  of  Homer   never  fought  on  horsebackj 

vet  snch  of  them  as  make  a  second  apjiearance  ii  ihe  iEneid,  appear  to  liave  bnd  cav- 
alry a  ntoiig  them,  as  well  astheir  antagonists  the  Kutuiians.  Litrle  can  be  iarecred 
froin  the  manner  in  \vh'.ch  Ascanius  and  the  young  nobility  of  Troy  are  introduced 
iit  the  conclusion  of  tiie  funereal  games,  as  Virgil  veiy  probabjy  at  ihe  espence  of  an 
i-iiachronism,  meant  to  pay  a  compliment  to"  the  military  exercises  insiiiuied  by 
Jalius  Caesar,  and  improved  by  Augustus.  It  appears  fiom  several  passages  in  this 
plav,  that  Hector  fights  on  horseback  ;  and  it  should  be  remenibered,  that  Sbake- 
.<Dr/are  was  indebted  f  >r  many  (,f  his  materials  to  a  book  which  pronounces  both  the 
pripiiti  Esdias  aijd  Pvthagoras  to  have  Ltec  ba;tari  children  of  king  Priamirs. 
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into  follj,^  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion  :  there  is  no 
man  hath  a  virtue,  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any 
man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it  :  he  is  me- 
lancholy without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair  :  He 
hath  the  joints  of  every  thing  ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of 
joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use  ; 
or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cress.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me  smile, 
make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  The}^  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  struck  him  down  ;  the  disdain  and  shame  where- 
of hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and  waking. 
Enter  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lad3^ 

Pan.   What's  that  ?  what's  that  ? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid  :  What  do  you  talk 
©f  ? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do  you,  cousin  ? 
When  were  you  at  Ilium  ?' 

Cres.   This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came  ? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.   Hector  was  gone  ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so  ;  Hector  w^as  stirring  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.   Was  he  angr}'  ? 

Cres.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.'  True,  he  was  so  ;  I  know  the  cause  too  ;  he'll  lay 
about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that :  and  there  is  Troi- 
lus  will  not  come  far  behind  him  ;  let  them  take  heed  of 
Troilus  ;  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  o'the  two. 

Cres.  O,  Jupiter  !  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  ?  Do  you 
know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

[9]  To  be  crushed  into  folly,  is  to  be  confused  aiid  mingled  with  foUy,  so  as  that 
fhey  make  one  ir.ass  togetiicT.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  I/ium  or  llion,  (for  it  is  spelt  both  ways)  was,  according-  to  Lydgate,  the  name 
of  Priam's  palace,  which  is  said  by  these  writers  to  have  been  built  upon  a  high  rock. 
5ee  a  cote  in  Act  IV.  sc  v.  on  the  woras—"  Vgd  icwerj."  fcc.  M ALONE. 
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Ores.  Ay  ;  if  ever  I  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus.  [Hector. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say  ;  for,  I  am  sure,  he  is  not 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  degrees. 

Cres.   'Tis  jii.«t  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  !  I  would,  he  were, — 

Ores.   So  he  is. 

Pan.  — 'Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

Cres.   He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself. — 'Would  'a  were 
himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above  ;  Time  must  friend,  or 
end  :  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I  would,  my  heart  were  in 
her  body  ! — No,  Hector  is  not  a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.   Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Ores.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  shall  tell  me  an- 
other tale,  when  the  other's  come  to't  Hector  shall  not 
have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities  ; — 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'Twould  not  become  him  ;  his  own's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece  :  Helen  herself 
swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown  favour, 
(for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess,) — Not  brown  neither. 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.   To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much  :  if  she 
praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his  ;  he 
having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too  flaming 
a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  lief,  Helen's 
golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  1  think,  Helen  loves  him  better  than 

Cres.  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed.  [Paris. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him  the 
other  day  into  a  compassed  window,' — and,  you  know,  he 
has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

|11  A  comjpasstd  window  is  a  circviar  bow  window.  STEEVEVS. 
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Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his 
particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  y'»hy,  he  is  very  young  :  and  yet  will  he,  within 
three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector. 

Cres.   Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  V 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  thdt  Helen  loves  him  ; — she 
came,  aad  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven  chin. — 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy ! — How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled  :  1  think,  his  smi- 
ling becomes  him  better  than  any  maain  all  Fhrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly.. 

Pan.   Does  he  not  ? 

Cres.  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,   go   to   then  : But  to  prove  to  you  that 

Helen  loves  l  roilus, 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll  prove  it  so. 

Pan.  T roilus  (  why,  he  esteems  her  na  more  than  1  es- 
teem an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love  an 
idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'the  shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tiCk- 
led  his  chin  ; — Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous  white  hand, 
1  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.   Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy.  a  white  hair  oa 
his  chin. 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But,  there  was  such  laughing^; — Q,ueen  Hecuba 
laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres,  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.   And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Cres.  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under  the 
pot  of  her  eyes  ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laug^hed. 

Cres.   At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied  on  Troi- 
lus'  chin. 

'     Cres.    An't    had    been  a  green    hair,    I  should    have 
laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as  at  his 
pretty  answer, 

Cr^es.   What  was  his  answer  ? 

[2]  The  word  liftei  is  used  for  a  thi-f,  by  Greene  in  his  Art  of  Comycatchiug,  1591 : 
on  this  the  humour  of  the  passage  mav  be  supposed  to  turn.  We  still  call  a  persoB 
who  plunders  shops,  a  skop-iifur.         '  ST££  VE>'S. 
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Pan.  Quoth  she,  Here''s  but  one  and  Jifty  hairs  on  your 
chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white. 

Cres.   This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true  ;  make  no  question  of  that.  One  and 
Jifty  hairs,  quoth  he,  and  one  white  :  That  zvhite  hair  is  my 
father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons.  Jupiter  !  quoth  she, 
which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my  husband  ?  The  forked  one^ 
quoth  he  ;  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him.  But,  there  was 
such  laughing  !  and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Paris  so  chafed, 
and  all  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now  ;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while  go- 
ing by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday  ;  think 
on't. 

Cres.   So  I  do. 

Pan.  I'll  be  sworn,  'tis  true  ;  he  will  weep  you,  an 
'twere  a  man  born  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a  nettle 
against  May.  [A  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field  :  shall  we 
stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  towards  Ilium  ? 
good  niece,  do  ;  sweet  niece  Cressida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place  ;  here  we 
may  see  most  bravely  :    Til   tell  you   them  all  by  their 
names,  as  they  pass  by  ;  but  mark  Troilus  above  the  rest. 
^Eneas  passes  over  the  stage. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  ^Eneas  ;  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ?  he's  one 
of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you  ;  But  mark  Troi- 
lus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cres.   Who's  that  ? 

Antenor  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor  ;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough  :  he's  one  o'  the  sound- 
est judgment  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  of 
person  : — When  comes  Troilus  ? — I'll  show  you  Troilus, 
anon  ;  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.  , 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more.^ 

[3]  The  allusion  is  to  the  word  noddij,  which,  as  now,  did,  in  our  author's  lime  and 
lony  before,  signify  a  silly  fellow,  and  may,  by  its  etj'molog7/,  signify — full  of  docJe. 
QviisUi  means,  that  a  u-jUdy  shall  have  more  nods.  J0H^'S0N. 
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Hector  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ;  There's 
a  fellow  ! — Go  thy  waj^  Hector  ; — There's  a  brave  man, 
niece. — O  brave  Hector !  Look,  how  he  looks  !  there's  a 
countenaace  :   Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Ores.  O,  a  brave  man  ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — Look  you 
what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you  yonder,  do  you 
see  ?  look  you  there  !  There's  no  jesting  :  there's  laying 
on  ;  take't  off  who  will,  as  they  say  :  there  be  hacks  ! 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Paris  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  lie  cares  not  :  an  the  devil 
come  to  him,  it's  all  one  :  By  god's  lid,  it  does  one's  heart 
good : — Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder  comes  Paris  :  look 
ye  yonder,  niece  ;  Is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not  ? — 
Why,  this  is  brave  now. — Who  said,  he  came  hurt  home 
to-day  ?  he's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart 
good  now.  Ha  !  'would  1  could  see  Troilus  now  I — you 
shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Helenus  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus, — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  : — 
That's  Helenus  ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth  to-day  : — 
That's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus  ?  no  ; — yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent  well  ; 
— I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  I — Hark  ;  do  you  not  hear 
the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? — Helenus  is  a  priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 
Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Deiphobus  :  'Tis  Troi- 
lus !  there's  a  man,  niece  ! — Hem  ! — Brave  Troilus  !  the 
prince  of  chivalry  ! 

Cres.   Peace,  for  shame,  peace  ! 

Pan.  Mark  him  ;  note  him  ; — O  brave  Troilus  ! — look 
well  upon  him,  niece  ;  look  you,  how  his  sword  is  bloodied, 
and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's  ;  And  how  he  looks, 
how  he  goes  ! — O  admirable  youth  !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and 
twenty.  Go  thy  way  Troilus,  go  thy  way  ;  had  I  a  sister 
were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his 
choice.  O  admirable  man  !  Paris  ! — Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ; 
and,  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  boot< 
2  Vol    IX. 
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Forces  pass  over  the  stage. 
Crcs.   Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts  !  chaff  andbran,  chaff  and  bran  ! 
porridge  after  meat !  I  could  live  and  die  i'the  eyes  of 
Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ;  the  eagles  are  gone  ; 
crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws  !  I  had  rather  be  such  a 
man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Ores.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles  ;  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 
Cres.   Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well  ? — W^hy,  have  you  any  discretion  ? 
have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  is  ?  Is  not 
birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning, 
gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like,  the 
spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Ores.  A3%  a  minced  man  :  and  then  to  be  baked  with  no 
date  in  the  pye, — for  then  the  man's  date  is  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman  !  one  knows  not  at  what 
ward  you  lie.^ 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  delend  my  belly  ;  upon  my  wit, 
to  defend  my  wiles  ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  defend  mine 
honesty  ;  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty  ;  and  you,  to  de- 
fend all  these  :  and  at  all  these  wards  I  he,  at  a  thousand 
Watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that  ;  and  that's  one  of 
the  chiefest  of  them  too  :  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I  would 
not  have  hit,  1  can  watch  you  for  telhng  how  I  took  the 
blow  ;  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it  is  past 
watching. 

Pan.   You  are  such  another  ! 

ErJer  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 

Pa7i.  Where  ? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house  ;  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan.  Good  boy^  tell  him  I  come  :  [Exit  Boy.] — 1  doubt,, 
he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cres.  Adieu,  uncle.  '  - 

Pan.   I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by.  ^ 

Cres.   To  bring,  uncle, 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  t'rom  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  same  token — you  are  a  bawd.      [Ex.  Pan. 

[4]  A  metaphor  from  the  art  of  defeuce.  STEiiVIiNS. 
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— Words,  vows,  griefs,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice, 

He  offers  in  another's  enterprize  : 

But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 

Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be  ; 

Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing  : 

Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 

That  she^  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this,— 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is  : 

That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 

Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue  : 

Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 

Achievement  is  command  ;  ungain'd,  beseech  : 

Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear,  ^ 

Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  [Exit. 

SCENE  111. 
Tlie  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Agamemnon's  tent.     Trumpets* 
Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  others. 

Agam.  Princes, 
"What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begua  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness  :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand  ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answenng  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works  ; 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  else    » 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love  :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  th«  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd^  and  kin  : 
But  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 

i5]  That  she— means  that  womau.  JOHNSON. 

6]  The  acquiescence  of  m;5' heart.         [7]  Joined  by  affinity.      STEEVEN^, 
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Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  lij,ht  away  ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest.   With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat,^ 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.^     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  :   The  sea  being  smooth) 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  maldng  their  way 
"With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ?  "  ^ 

But  let  the  ruffim  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold  ^ 

The  strong- ribb'd  bjrk  through  liquid  mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moi:?t  elements. 
Like  Perseus'  horse  :   Where  s  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-riv.d'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide, 
In  storms  of  fortune  :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brightness. 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,' 
Th-m  b}^  the  tiger  :    but  when  the  splitting  yv^ind 
Makes  fiexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  get  under  shade.  Why,  then,  the  thing  of  courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And  with  an  accent  turn'd  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune.^ 

Ulijss.  Agamemnon, — - 
Thou  great  comnidnder,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all  • 

Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 

[To  AoAMEMNONt 

And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life, — 

[To  Nestor. 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  again. 


The  throne  in  which  thou  sittest,  "  like  a  descended  god."  MALONE. 

Nestor  applits  the  words  to  another  instance.  JOHNSON. 

11  The  brize  is  the  §-«d  or  horse-fly.  STEEVENS. 

2]  It  is  said  of  the  tig:er,  tliat  in  storms  and  bigh  winds  he  rages  and  roars  most 
furiously.        _  HANMEit. 
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As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides,)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue,^ — yet  let  it  please  both,— 
Thou  great, — and  wise,-^to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Again.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca  ;  and  be't  of  less  ex- 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden,  [pect* 

Divide  thy  lips  ;  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lackM  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  :^ 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected  ?^  Degree  being  vizarded. 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre.' 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order  : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other  ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad  :  But,  when  the  planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander,® 

[3]  Ulysses  begins  bis  oration  with  praising  those  who  bad  spoken  before  him.  and 
marks  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  their  different  eloquence,— strength,  and 
sweetness,  which  he  expresses  by  the  different  metals  on  which  he  recommends  them 
to  be  engraven  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  The  speech  of  Agamemnon  is  such 
that  it  ought  to  be  engraven  in  brass,  and  the  tablet  held  up  by  him  on  the  one  side, 
and  Greece  on  the  other,  to  show  the  union  of  their  opinion.  And  Nestor  ought  to  be 
exhibited  in  silver,  uniting  all  his  audience  in  one  mind  by  his  soft  aud  eentle  elocu- 
tion. Brass  is  the  common  emblem  of  strength, and  silver  of  gentleness.  We  call 
a  soft  voice  a  silver  voice,  and  a  persuasive  tongue  a  silver  tongue---I  once  read  for 
Aanrf,  the  band  of  Greece,  but  I  think  the  test  right. — To  hutch  is  a  terra  of  art  for  a 
particular  method  of  engraving.    HocAer,  to  cut,  Fr.  JOHNSON. 

[41  Expect  for  expectation.    Thus  we  have  suspect  for  suspicion,  &c.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  The  particular  rights  of  supreme  authority.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  The  meaning  is,  Wlien  the  general  is  not' to  the  array  like  the  hive  to  the  bees, 
the  repository  of  the  stock  of  every  individual,  that  to  which  each  i^articular  resorts 
^ith  whatever  he  has  collected  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  what  honey  is  exi>ected  ? 
•R-hat  hope  of  advantage  f  The  sense  is  clear,  the  expression  is  confused.    JOHNSON. 

[7]  i.  e.  The  centre  of  the  earth  ;.  which,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  then  in 
vogue,  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  WARBURTON. 

[8]  The  apparent  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  were  supposed  to  portend  some 
disasters  to  mankind ;  indeed  the  planets  themselves  were  not  thought  formerly  to 
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What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 

What  raging  of  the  sea  ?  shaking  of  earth  ? 

Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Div^ert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate^ 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixture  /  O,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 

Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs. 

The  enterprize  is  sick!'  How  could  communities, 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities,' 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy  :   The  bounded  waters 

Should  hft  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong, 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides,) 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon., 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,^  with  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.*  The  general's  disdain'd 

By  him  one  step  below  ;  he,  by  the  next  ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath  :  so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 


be  confined  in  any  fixed  orbits  of  their  own,  but  to  vrander  about  ad  libitum,  as  the 
etj'molo^  of  their  names  demonstrates.  ANONYMOUS. 

'    '  i.  e.  force  up  hv  the  roots.  gTEEVENS. 

Perhaps  we  should  read,— then  enterprize  is  sick !  JOHNSON. 

Corporations,  com{>anies,  conlVaternilies.  JOHN'^ON. 

\s\  That  goes  backward  step  by  step.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  With  a  desien  in  each  man  to  aggrandize  himself,  by  slighting  his  immediate 
iuperior.  JOHNSON. 
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Of  pale  and  l)loodless  emulation  :^ 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

.\est.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyss.  The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs  :   With  himj  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests  ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on  ;  ^ 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretchM  footing  and  scaffoldage, — • 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming'' 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :   and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending  ;  with  terms  unsquar'd,® 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typbon  dropp'd, 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  €tuif. 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolhng, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause  ; 
Cries — Excellent ! — 'tu  Agamemnon  just, — 
J\''ow  play  me  Xestor ; — liem^  and  stroke  thy  heard, 
As  he,  being  ^drest  to  some  oration. 

That's  done  ; as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

tDf  parallels  ;^  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  : 

Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  Excellent  1 

^Tis  .Yestor  right!  jYota  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 

[51  AnemulatioDnotvig-orous  and  active,  but  maliernant  and  slu^srish.  JOHXSON". 

[b]  Topless — is  that  which  lias  nothing  topping  ar  overtopping  it;  supreme,  sot- 
ereign.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  Wrested  beyond  the  truih  ;  ovprchar^ed.  IVIALOXE. A  vrrest  wag 

au  instrument  fer  mning  a  hai-p.  by  drawing  up  the  strings.  STEEVEXS. 

[8]  He  who  has  beenin  tlie  tower  of  a  church  while  the  chimes  were  repairing', 
will  never  wish  a  second  time  to  be  present  at  so  dissoiiantly  noisy  an  operation. — 
Unsq^iar''d,  unadapted  to  their  subject,  as  stones  are  unfittedto  the  purijos-es  ot"  archi- 
tecture, while  they  are  yet  unsouar^l.    *        STEEVT^NS. 

[9]  The  parallels  to  which  lh'e^JlH^inn  seen-fs  to  be  made,  are  the  parallels  on  a 
map.    As  like  as  east  to  west.  JOilXSOX. 
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Arming  to  misn^er  in  a  night  alarm. 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  fr.int  defects  of  age 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 

And  with  a  palsy-fumbHng  on  his  gorget, 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport, 

Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries.  O.' — enovgh,  Patroclus  ; — 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !  I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.      And  in  this  fashion. 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact,' 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 
A'est.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 

(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 

With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  infect. 

Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 

In  such  a  rein,*  in  full  as  proud  a  place 

As  broad  Achilles  :  keeps  his  tent  like  him  ; 

Makes  factious  feasts  ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 

Bold  as  an  oracle  :  and  sets  Thersites 

(A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,^) 

To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt  ; 

To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 

How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger."* 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice  ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war  ; 

Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 

But  that  of  hand  :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 

That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 

When  fitness  calls  them  on  ;  and  know,  by  measure 

Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 

W'hy,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  : 

They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war  ; 

So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall. 

For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 

1  hey  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine  ; 

Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 

By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons. [Trumpet  sounds. 

[1]  All  our  good  grace  exact,  means  our  excellence  irreprehensible.    JOHNSON. 
[2]  Holds  up  his  head  as  haughtily.    We  still  say  of  a  girl,  she  bridles.  JOHNSON, 
(3]  As  fast  as  a  mint  coias  money.   MAL.    [4]  A  ranii  weed  is  a  high  weed.  JOit»- 
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Aga.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelaus. 
Eiiter  JE:sEAS. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Aga.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

^'.ne.   Is  this 
Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  ? 

Aga.  Even  this. 

.^ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Aga.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

JEne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Aga.  How  ? 

JEne.  Ay  ;  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus  : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Aga.  This  Trojan  scorns  us  ;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^^ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
As  bending  angels  ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace  : 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls, 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  trne  swords  ;  and,  Jove's  accord^ 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  iEneas, 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth  : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends,  [scend3. 

That  breath  fame  follows  ;  that  praise,  sole  pure,  tran- 

Aga.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  jEneas  ? 
JEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Aga.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

^ne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Aga.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes  from  Troy. 
JEne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him  ; 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear  ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Vol.  IX.  B 
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Aga.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  ; 
It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour  : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

JEne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 
Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents  ; — 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  Sounds. 

We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 

A  prince  callM  Hector,  (Priam,  is  his  father,) 

Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 

Is  rusty  grown  ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 

And  to  this  purpose  speak.     Kings,  princes,  lords ! 

If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 

That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease  ; 

That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ;     .  ^ 

That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear  ; 

That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 

(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  Ups  he  loves,) 

And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her^orth. 

In  other  arms  than  hers,— to  him  this  challenge. 

Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  liis  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer, 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms  ;  - 

And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 

If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him  ; 

If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-bura'd,  and  not  worth 

The  sphnter  of  a  lance.      Even  so  much. 

Aga.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  .Eneas  ; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home  :  But  we  are  soldiers  ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love  i 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

JVest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  tliat  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd :  he  is  old  now  ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire. 
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To  answer  for  his  love,  Tell  him  from  me, — 
I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace'  put  this  withered  brawn  ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  That  my  lady- 
Was  fiirer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world  ;  His  youth  in  flood, 
I'll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

Mne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  J 

Ulyss.  Amen. 

Aga.  Fair  lord  iEneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand  ; 
To  our  pavihon  shall  i  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feust  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  tind  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt,  all  but  Ulysses  and  Nestor, 

Ulyss.  Nestor, 

JVes^.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape.* 

A'est.  VVhatis't? 

Ulyss.  This  'tis  : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots  :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil,^ 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

A'est.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector  sends, 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

JS'est.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  :* 
And,  in  the  publication,  mfike  no  strain,* 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough, — will  with  great  speed  of  judgment, 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 


fl]  Vantbrace — an  armour  for  the  arm,  avantbras.  POPE. 

2]  Be  you  to  my  present  purpose  what  time  is  in  resjtect  of  all  other  schemes, 
viz.  a  ripener  and  bring-tr  of  thfmto  maturity.  STEEVENS. 

Alluding  to  a  plantation  called  a  nursery.  JOHNSON. 

the  purpose  is  as  plain  as  tiody  or  substance ;  and  thoueh  I  have  collee- 
ns purpose  from  many  minute  jiartifulars,  as  a  g^ross  body  ir,  made  up  of  small 
insensible  parts,  yet  the  res^ult  is  as  clear  and  certain  as  a  body  Thus  made  up  is  palpa- 
tie  aDG  visible.    "        WAPBURTON.  [5]  Nestor  goes  tm  to    say,    make 

no    aifficulty,    no   doubt,  when  this  duel   comes  to  bt  proclaimed,  but  that  Achii' 
ies,  dull  as  he  is,  will  discover  the  drift  of  iU  TQ£USALP. 


▼»z.  a  npener 
(SI  Alhidini 
UJ  That  is, 

ted  this  purpc 
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Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 

Kest.  Yes, 
It  is  most  meet ;  Whom  may  you  else  oppose, 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  off, 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat, 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate  :  And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action  :  for  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scanthng® 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,'^  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos'd,  ^ 
He.  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice  : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls, 
Makes  merit  her  election  ;  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues  ;  Who  miscarrying, 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  part, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  ; — 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us.  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell  ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  wor^t  first.     Do  not  consent, 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this, 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes  ;  what  are  they  ? 
Ulyss.   What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Hector, 
Where  he  net  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, ^ 

re]  Scantling— B.  raeasare,  proporiion.    The  carpenter  cuts  his  wood  to  a  certam 
scantling.  JOHNSON.  t^hv^ov 

[7]  Small  points  coropared  with  the  voluraes.  J0Ur«oO«' 
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Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair  :   If  he  were  foil'd, 

Whjs  then  Ave  did  our  main  opinion  crush 

In  taint  of  mir  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery  ; 

And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 

The  sort  to  %ht  with  Hector  :^  Among  ourselves, 

Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man, 

For  that  will  physic  the  great  31yrmidon, 

Who  broik  in  loud  applause  ;  and  make  him  fall 

His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 

If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off, 

We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices  :   If  he  fliil, 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 

That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 

Our  project's  life  tjiis  shape  of  sense  assumes,— 

Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

AesL  Ulysses, 
Now  1  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ; 
And  1  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other  ;  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone.^      [Ext. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L — Another  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp,     Enter' 
Ajax  and  Thersites. 
Ajax.  Thersites. 


Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils  ?  fall,  all  ever, 
generally  ? 

Ajax.  Thersites, 

Tker.  And  those  boils  did  run  ? Say  so,— d»d  not  the 

general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  core  I 

Ajax.  Dog, 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him  ;  I  sec 
none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolf's  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  ? 
Feel  then.  [Strikes  him. 

Trier.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,'  thou  mongrel 
beef-witted  lord  !' 

[8]  The  sort~i.  e.  the  lot.  STEEVENS.  "" 

19]  Tarre— an  old  English  word  signifying  to  provoke  or  urge  on.  POPE, 

[ij  Alluding  perhaps  to  the  plague  sent  by  Apollo  on  the  Grecian  army. 

JOHNSON. 
[2]  He  calls  Ajax  mongrel  on  account  of  his  father's  being  a  Grecian  and  his 
motiier  a  Trojan.    _    MALONE. 
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Ajax\  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,'  speak  :  I  will 
beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness  :  but, 
1  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration,  than  thou 
learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst 
thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks  ! 

Ajax.  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

The7\  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strikest 
me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Ther.   Thou  art  proclnimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax,  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not  ;  my  fingers  itch. 

Ther.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
had  the  scratching  of  thee  ;  I  would  muke  thee  the  lonth- 
somest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art  forth  in  the  in- 
cursions, thou  strikest  as  slow  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, 

Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on  Achil- 
les ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatne.'-s,  as  Cer- 
berus is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that  thou  barkest  at 
liim. 

Ajnx.  Mistress  Thersites  ! 

Ther.  Thou  shouldest  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloafl* 

TJier.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,*  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur  !  [Beating  him, 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  !^ 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do  ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  !  thou  hast 
no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows  ;  an  assinego 
may  tutor  thee  :^  Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass  !  Thou  art 
here  put  to  thrash  Trojans  ;  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold 
among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  If  thou 
use  to  beat  me,®  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what 
thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  ! 

Ajax.  You  dog ! 

rgi  J7,iia/t«d  leaven  means  sowrwithousa/f,  malignity  without  wit.    JOHNSON. 

U]  A  crusty  uneven,  gibbous  loaf,  is  in  some  counties  called  by  this  name.  &TEEV. 
. '<■  A  coblfwf,"  says  Minshieu, "  is  a  bunne."  MALONE. 

[51  i'un  is  iu  the  midland  counties  the  vulgar  and  colloquial  word  for  pound. 

•-  J  JOHNSON. 

[6]  In  one  way  of  trying  a  -witch,  thpy  used  to  place  her  on  a  chair  or  stool,  with 
her  legs  tied  across,  that  all  the  writrbt  of  her  body  might  rest  upon  h^-r  seat ;  and  by 
that  meaiis,  after  !=onie  lime,  the  cin  uialion  of  ibe  blood  would  be  much  stopped, 
aud  her  .-itting  would  be  as  painful  as  the  wooden  horse.  GREY. 

[7]  Aii  msinego  is  a  he  ass.  HITSON.  ^^Tr,?TL-o 

T?l  li'thou  continue  to  beat  me,  or  make  practice  of  beating  me.    STEEVElsS. 
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Ther,   You  scurvy  lord  ! 

Ajax.  You  cur  !  [Beating  him* 

Ther.  Murs  his  ideot !  do,  rudeness  ;  do,  camel  ;  do,  do. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  Wh}',  how  now,  Ajax  ?  Wherefore  do  you  thus  1 
— How  now,  Thersites  I  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

T-ier.   You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achil.  Ay  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

TJier.  Nay,  look  upou  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do  ;  AVhat's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Achil.  Well,  why  i  do  so. 

Tlier.  But  yet  you  look  PxOt  well  upon  him :  for,  whosa- 
ever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajan. 

Achil.     I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  t 
his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have  bobbed  his 
brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones  :  I  will  buy  nine 
sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the 
ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — 
who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head,— 
I'll  tell  you  what  1  say  of  him. 

Achil.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax 

AchiL  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[.ijAX  qff'ers  to  strike  him,  Achilles  interposes. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit 

Achil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for  whom 
he  comes  to  fight. 

Achil.  Peace,  fool  f 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fod 
will  not :  he  there  ;  that  he  ;  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damned  cur  !  I  shall 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 

Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

Achil.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the  tenour  of" 
the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  1  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary. 
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Aciiil.  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twas  not  vol- 
untary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary  ;  Ajax  was  here  the 
voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  Even  so  I — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too  lies  in 
your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  hars.  Hector  shall  have  a 
great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains  ;  'a 
were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whose  wit 
was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes, 
—yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up 
the  wars. 

Achil,  What,  what  ? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth  ;  To,  Achilles !  to,  Ajax  !  to  I 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter  ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as  thou., 
afterwards. 

Pair.  No  more  words,  Thersites  ;  peace. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach  bids 
me,  shall  I  ?^ 

Achil.  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I  come 
any  more  to  your  tents  ;  I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit 
stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools.  \^Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  thro'  all  our  host ; 
That  Hector,  by  the  first  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach  ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain^ — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  trash  :   Farewell. 

Ajax.  Farewell.     W^ho  shall  answer  him  ? 

Achil.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery  ;  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you  : — I'll  go  learn  more  of  it.   [Exe, 
SCENE  II. 

Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace.     Enter  Priam,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  Paris,  and  Helenus. 

Pri^  A.fler  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks  ; 
Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  expence. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  rvhat  else  dear  that  is  consumed 

'~l9]  Brach— a  dog.        STEEVENS. It  certainly  means  a  bitch,  and  not  a  dog^^ 

vhich  renders  Uie  expressioa  more  abusive  and  cffonsive.  M.  2iAS0N. 
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In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  "war, — 

Shall  be  struck  off: — Hector,  what  say  you  to't  ? 

Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet, 
Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out — Who  knovcs  zt'hai  follows  ? 
Than  Hector  is  :  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure  ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go  : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes, 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours  : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  ;  not  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 
What  merit's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fye,  fye,  my  brother  ! 
Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ?* 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fye,  for  godly  shame  ! 

Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 

Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest. 
You  for  your  gloves  with  reason.  Here  are  your  reasons  ; 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
You  know,  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm  : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels  ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 

r^]  That  greatnese  to  -wlilch  do  measure  bears  any  proportion.  JOENSON 

Vol.  IX.  B  S 
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tet's  shut  on?  gates,  and  nloep  :  Manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts*,  would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason  :  reason  and  respect 
Make  hvers  pale,  and  histihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 

Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will  ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer  :   'tis  mad  idolatry, 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  ^ 
And  the  will  dotes,  th  it  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  aiTected  merit.' 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will  ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilr>ts  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment  :  How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour  : 
We  turn  not  back  the  s'lks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  soil'd  them  ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve,* 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks  : 
Your  breath  with  fail  consent  bellied  his  sails  ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service  :  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd  ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive,^ 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships. 
And  turn'd  crown'd' kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — Go,  go,) 

[3]  The  will  affects  an  objpct  for  some  supp.'sed  merit,  which  Hector  says  is  ten- 
C\irable,  \inle>s  the  merit  so  atifected  be  really  there.  JOHNSON. 

14]  That  is,  intfi  a  common  voider.-  JOHNSON. 

to]  Priam's  sisfer,  Hesione,  whn.n  Hffr.niles,  being  enraged  at  Priam's  breacb  ^ 
ffciU),  gave  to  Telamon,  who  by  her  had  Ajax.  MALONE. 
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If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands, 
And  cry'd — Inestimable  !)  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ^ 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?  O  theft  most  base  ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  ! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place  ! 

Cas.  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 

Pri,  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cas.   [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans  ! 

Heci.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  t  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cas.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  elders,^ 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours  !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  practise  your  eyea  with  tears  ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand  ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,''  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  : 
Cry,  cry  !  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high  strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason^ 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Troi.  Why,  brother  Hector, 
We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Because  Cassandra's  mad  ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 

[6]  So  the  quarto.    Folio— wrinkled  old.  MALONE.— There  cannot  be  a 

question  that  he  wrote  :  mid-age  and  wrinKled  M.  RITSON. 

[7]  Hecuba,  when  pregnant  with  Paris,  dreamed  she  should  be  delivered  of  a  burn* 

ing  torch  -.     " etfact  prctgnans 

CUseU  rcgina  Pcurin  cieat.'*  JEntid  X.  705.  STEEVEJ?^ 
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Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel,^ 
Which  hath  our  several  lionours  ail  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons  : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  wealiest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain  ! 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels  : 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  Vr'ings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pn.  Paris,  you  speak 
Like  one  besotted  en  your  sweet  delights  : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall  ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is.  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propo-e  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  -:oil  of  her  fair  rape 
WipM  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen, 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  dehver  her  possession  up, 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  ?  Can  it  be, 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this, 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended  ;  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  hfe  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  nnfam'd,  ., 

Where  Helen  is  the  subject  :  then,  I  say, 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well  ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 

[S]  Dittoitt. — tsrrBpi)  ubaoge  to  a  wgru  .<aie,  JOILNSON. 
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Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially  f  not  much 

Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 

Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  :' 

The  reasons,  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong  ;  For  pleasure,  and  revenge, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 

Ail  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners  ;  Now 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity. 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection  ; 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence^ 

To  their  benumbed  wills ,^  resist  the  same  ; 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory.' 

l{  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, — 

As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd  :   Thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :*  yet,  ne'ertheless, 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still  ; 

For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  design : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens,® 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 

[3]  To  ghze,  in  this  instance,  means  to  insinuate  ;  but,  ia  ShsUtespeare.  to  comments 

6TEEVENS. 

[1]  Let  it  be  reinemberod.  as  often  as  Shakespeare's  anachronisms  occur,  that  er- 
rors in  computing  time  were  very  frequent  in  those  ancient  romances  which  seem  to 
have  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  library.  I  may  add,  that  even  classic  authors  are 
not  exempt  from  such  mistakes.  In  the  fifth  Book  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  Amphiaraus 
talks  of  the  fates  of  Nestor  and  Priam,  neither  of  whom  died  till  long-  after  him. 

6TEEVENS. 

f2]  Through  partial  indulgence.  M.  MASON. 

[3]  Inflexible,  immoveable,  no  longer  obedient  to  superior  direction. 

JOHNSON.' 

[4]  Wliat  the  law  does  in  every  nation  bet^veen  individuals,  justice  ought  to  do  be- 
tween nations.  JOHNSON. 

(5]  Though  considering  t'MtA  and  Jiwiice  in  this  question,  this  is  myopiniOD:  ye^, 
ftS  a  question  of  honour,  I  think  on  it  as  you.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  The  execution  of  spirit  and  resentment,.  JOHNSON. 
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Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us  : 
For,  1  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage    of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.   I  am  yours, 
You  valiant  ofi^pring  of  great  Priamus  : — 
I  iiuve  «  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Wi'll  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits  : 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept  ;^ 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt > 

SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles'  Tent.    Enter  Ther- 

SITES. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites  ?  what,  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
of  thy  fury  ?  Shall   the   elephant  Ajax   carry  it  thus  ?  he 
beats   me,    and  I  rail    at    him:     O  worthy    satisfaction! 
'would  it   were  otherwise  ;  that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst 
he  railed  at  me  :  'Sfoot,    I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raise 
devils,  but  I'll  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations. 
Then  there's  Achilles,— a  rare  engineer.      If  Troy  be 
not  taken  till  these  tw^o  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand 
till  they  fall  of  themselves.     O  thou  great  thunder-darter 
of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  king   of  gods  ; 
and.  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Cuduce- 
us  ;  if  ye  take  not  that  httle,  little,  less  than  little  wit  from 
them  that  they  have  !  which  short-armed  ignorance  itself 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circumvention 
deUver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  drawing  their  massy 
irons,  and  cutting  the  web,«     After  this  the  vengeance  on 
the  whole  camp  !  or,  rather,  the    bone-ache  !    for  that, 
methinks,  is  the  curse  dependent  on  those  that  war  for  a 
placket.     I  have  said  my  prayers  ;  and  devil,   envy,  say 
Amen.— What,  ho  !  my  lord  Achilles  ! 

''~\rrEm^ion  is  now  never  used  in  an  ill  sense  -,  but  Sbakospeare  iKeant  to  employ 
itso.  MALONE.        JEmu/afton—Envv,  factious  contention.        J-.mis&Ui^. 

[8]  That  is,  wuhout  drawing  their  swords  to  cut  the  web.    They  use  ao  raeas* 
bvit  those  of  violcBce.  JOHNSON, 
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Enter  Patroclus. 

Pair.  "Who's  there  ?  Thersites  ?  Good  Thersites,  come 
in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit, 
thou  wouldest  not  have  slipped  o'it  of  my  contemplation  : 
but  it  is  no  mrttter  ;  Thyself  upon  thyself!  The  common 
cui-se  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great 
revenue  !  heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipHne 
come  not  near  thee  !  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till 
thy  death  !  then  if  she,  that  lays  thee  out,  says — thou  art 
a  fair  corse,  I'll  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she  ne^er 
shrouded  any  but  lazars.     Amen.     Where's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  wast  thou  in  prayer  ? 

Ther.  Ay  ;  The  heavens  hear  me  ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Who's  there  ? 

Patr.   Thersites,  my  lord. 

Achil.  Where,  where  ? — x4rt  thou  come  ?  Why,  my 
cheese,  my  dij;estion,  why  hast  thou  not  served  thyself  ia 
to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come  ;  what's  Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles  ; — Then  tell  me,  Pa- 
troclus, what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites  ;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
what's  thyself  ? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus  ;  Then  tell  me,  Patro- 
clus, what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  mayest  tell  that  knowest. 

Achil.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.^  Agamemnon 
commands  Achilles  ;  Achilles  is  my  lord  ;  I  am  Patroclus' 
Itnower  ;  and  Patroclus'  is  a  fool. 

Patr.   You  rascal  1 

Ther.  Peace,  fool  ;  I  have  not  done. 

Achil.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Thersites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  ;  Ther- 
sites is  a  fool  ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a  tool. 

Achil.  Derive  this  ;  come. 

TJier.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command  Achil- 
les ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Agamemnon  ; 
Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a  fool  ;  and  Patroclus  is 
a  fool  positive.' 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

[1]  Deduce  the  question  from  the  first  case  to  the  last.  JOHNSON. 

l2j  The  po€t  i£  still  thinking  of  hh  frammar.  HAIONE. 
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Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover.— It  suffices  me, 

thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Di0MEDES,a7icZ  Ajax. 

AM.  Patroclus,    I'll  speak  with  nobody  ••—Come  m 

with  me,  Thersites.  .  L^^^J; 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  jugghng,  and  sucti 

knavery!  All  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold,  and  a  whore  ; 

A  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions,  and  bleed  to 

death  upon.     Now  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject  1^  and 

war,  and  lechery,  confound  all !  [t.xiU 

Asa.  Where  is  AchillcG  ? 

Pair.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dispos'd,  my  lord. 
Aga.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers  ;*  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  be  told  so  ;  lest,  perchance,  he  thmk 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Pair.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  L^^*^- 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  openmg  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick.  ,  ,i 

Amx.  Yes,  hon-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you  may  call 
it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man  ;  but,  by  my 
head,  'tis  pride.     But  why,  why  ?  let  him  show  us  a  cause 
-A  word;  my  lord.  [^'f  ^^  Agam.  aside, 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  t 
Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 
Nest.  Who  ?  Thersites  ? 

Nest'  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost  his 

^''^U^ss%o,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has  his  ar- 
gument :  Achilles.  .  .  , 

Nest.  All  the  better  ;  their  fraction  is  more  our  wish 
than  their  faction  :  But  it  was  a  strong  composure,  a  tool 
could  disunite.  .  ^  „  ,  ^^ 

Ulyss.  The  amity,  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  ea- 
sily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him.  ^ 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy  . 

his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  notjbr  flexure. 

-Thile-^^^^TislTkind  of^'^V  See  Me«ure>-  Measure.         STEEYEHS. 
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Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say — he  is  much  sorry. 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him  ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other, 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath.^ 

Ago,  Hear  you,  Patroclus  ; — 
We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers  : 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  out-fly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it.  to  him  :  j^et  all  his  virtues, — 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, — 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss  ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him  :  And  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honest  ;  in  self-assumption  greater. 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on  ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  conmiand, 
And  under-write"  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance  ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this  ;  and  add, 
That,  if  he  over-hold  his  price  so  much, 
We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war  : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Patr.  I  shall  ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently.      [Exii^ 

Jiga.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter.   [Exe.  Ulys. 

Ajax.   What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Aga.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he  thinks  him- 
self a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Aga.  No  question. 


[g 


Breath,  in  the  present  instance,  stands  for  breathing  exercise.       STEEVESSi 
6]  To  subscribe,  in  Shakespeare,  is  to  obey,  JOHNSON. 
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Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  bis  thought,  and  say— he  is  ? 

A^ra.  No.  noble  Ajax  ;  you  are  as  strong,  as  valiant,  as 
wise',  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether 
more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  how  dota  pride 
grow  ?  I  know  not  wh-it  pride  is. 

'  Aga.  Your  mind's  the  cie  irer,  Ajax,  and  your  virtues 
the  fairer.  He  that  is  proua,  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his 
own  o-lass.  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle  ;  and  what- 
ever "pn^i^es  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  ia 

the  praise.  ,  ,  i  j 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engender- 
ing of  toads.  ,     T    •  1 

Aest.  [ad.]  And  yet  he  loves  himself  :  Is  it  not  strange  i 
^Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  lield  to-morrow. 

4ga.   What's  his  excuse  ? 

Uhjss.  He  doth  rely  on  none  ;    _ 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-ndmission. 

Asa.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Content  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only, 
He  makes  important :  Possessed  he  is  with  greatness  ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Ac^iilles  in  commotion  rages,  v 

And  batters  down  himself:   What  should  I  say  ? 
He  is  so  plaguy  pro  ad,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry — No  recovery." 

Aga.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 
Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well  ;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ubjss.  O,  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so  ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  :   Shall  the  proud  lord, 

"m  "Lr.  Hodges,  in  bis  Trtatise  on  the  Pla^u,  says :  "  Spots  .f  a  dark  complexion, 
UsuJlv  called  fofcns.  and  looked  o.i  as  the  pledge-;  or  forwarning.  of  death,  are  uu- 
But<Hn.i  distinct  blasts,  which  bavo  tbeM"  orig  nal  fron.  wilhm.  and  rise  up  with  a 
uSe^vimS  pStuberai  pe.ulential^,..i.on  ch,efiy  collected  at  their  base., 

tainting  the  oeighbourin^  parts,  and  reaching  to  the  surtace.'  .  tt£-iii;. 
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That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam  ;* 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 

Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 

And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 

Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 

No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 

Must  not  so  stale  his  palm»  nobly  acquir'd  ; 

Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit, 

As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is, 

By  going  to  Achilles  ; 

That  were  to  inlard  his  fat-already  pride  ; 

And  add  more  coals  to  C.mcer,  when  he  burns 

With  entertaining  great  Hyperion.^ 

This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid  ; 

And  say  in  thunder — Achilles,  go  to  him. 

Mst.  O,  this  is  well  ;  he  rubs  tlie  vein  of  him.   [Aside, 

Dlo.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause  !    [Asi, 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  fist  Til  pash  him 
Over  the  face. 

Aga.  O  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze  his  pride  •* 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow, 

jYest.  How  he  describes 
Himself !  [Aside, 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?    - 

Vlyss.  The  raven 
Chides  blackness.  [Aside* 

Ajax.  I  will  let  his  humours  blood. 

Aga.  He'll  be  physician,  that  should  be  the  patient. 

[Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men 
Were  o'my  mind, 

Ulyss.  VV  it  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so. 

He  should  eat  swords  first  :  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

[8]  Smne-seam,  in  the  north,  is  hog's-lard.  R  ITS  ON. 

9]  Cancer  is  the  Crab,  a  *!gTi  in  the  zniiiack-  The  same  thought  is  more  clearly 
expre.^s'd  by  Thomson,  whose  words  on  this  occasion,  are  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
our  auihor's : 

"  And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze."  STEEVENS. 

To  comb  or  curnu  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.  Kersey,  in  his  Dictionary, 
,  says  that  it  is  a  se.^  term,  and  ih^t  it  signifies,  to  separate  a  cable  by  untwisting 
the  eiiu= ;  and  Dr.  Jjhi^srn  gives  a  similar  account  of  iis  original  meaning.  But 
whatever  niay  havf  nenn  ihe  origin  of  the  expression,  it  uidoiibtediy  signifiedj  ia 
our  author's  time,  to  beat,  knock,  strike,  or  whin.  MALOh'E- 
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JVest.  An  'bvould,  you'd  carry  half.  [.'Iside, 

Ulyss.  He'd  have  ten  shares.  [Jside, 

Ajax.   I'll  knead  him,  I  will  make  him  supple  : 

Nest,    He's   not  yet  thorough  warm  :  force   him  with 
praises  :^ 
Pour  in,  pour  in  ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dislike. 

Nest.  O  noble  general,  do  not  do  so.  [To  Agam. 

Dio.   You  must  prepare  to  tight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  nai:iing  of  him  does  him  harm. 
Here  is  a  man — but  'tis  before  his  face  ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

A^est.   Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 
He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.   A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  witli  us  l** 
I  would,  he  were  a  Trojan  ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 
Were  it  in  Ajax  now 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ? 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ?  [posure  ; 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thoa  art  of  sweet  com- 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck  :* 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-f  im'd,  beyond  all  erudition  : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 

And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour,  -  ' 

Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajiix.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,^  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :   Here's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  bat  be  wise  ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax',  and  your  brain  so  temper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

[3]  Force  Inm— i.e.  stuff  him.    Farcir.  Fr.  STEEVENS. 

[41  That  shall  jug^g-le  with  us,  or  fly  from  his  engagements.  MA  LONE. 

[5]  This  is  from  St.  LnJce,  xi.  27.  "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  th9 
paps  that  thou  hast    ucLed."  STEEVENS. 

[»"!]  \  bovrn  is  a  IwiunJarv,  and  someliuies  a  rivulet  dividiiij  one  place  from 
another.  STEEVENS. " 
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Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

J\''est.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  b}'^  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here  ;  the  hart  Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war  ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy  :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  ghall  cope  the  best. 

Aga.  Go  we  to  council,  let  Achilles  sleep  : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep. 

[Exeuni» 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   I. — Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace.     Tinier 
Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend  !  you  !  pray  you,  a  word  :  Do  not  you 
Yellow  the  3'oung  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman ;  I  must 
needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  I 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.   'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better  ;  I  am  the  lord  Pandarus^ 

Serv.   I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.  [Music  within. 

Pan.  Grace  !  not  so,  friend  ;  honour  and  lordship  are 
my  titles  : — What  music  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir  ;  it  is  music  in  parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 
'^  Pan.  At  whose  pleausure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

'Pan.  Commind,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.   Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,   we  understand  not  one  another  :  I  am 
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too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  At  whose  request 
do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That's  to't,  indeed,  sir  :  Marry,  sir,  at  the  re- 
quest of  r'aris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person  ;  with  him, 
the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invi- 
sible soul,'^ 

Pern.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen  ;  Could  you  not  find  out  that  by 
her  attributes  ? 

Pmi.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not  seen  the 
lady  Cressida.  1  come  to  speak  with  Paris  from  the 
prince  Troilus  :  I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon 
him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business  !  there's  a  stewed  phrase,  indeed  I 
Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair  com- 
pany 1  fair  desires,  in  all  lair  measure,  fairly  guide  them  1— 
especially  to  you,  fair  queen  !  lair  thoughts  be  your  fair 
pillow  ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fliir  pleasure,  sweet  queen.- 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin  :  and,  by  my  life,  you 
shall  make  it  whole  again  ;  you  shall  piece  it  out  with  a 
piece  of  your  performance  :— Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.    i'ruly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, 

Pan.  Rude  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  yoa  say  so  in  fits.' 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen  : — My 
lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out  ;  we'll  hear  you 
sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with  me. — 
But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord,— My  dear  lord,  and  most  es- 
teemed friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus  ;  honey-sweet  lord,— 
Pa7i.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to  :— commends  himself 
most  afifectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shdl  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody  ;  It  you 
do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  ! 

[7]  This  .nay  mean,  the  soul  of  iove  invisible  every  where  else.  JOHJiSOK, 

tel  Id  fits— that  is, now  and  then  j  by  fits.  STi-bV t^to. 
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Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen  ;  that's  a  sweet  queen, 
iYaith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad,  is  a  sour  offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn  ;  that  shall  it 
Tiot,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such  words  ;  no, 
no. — And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that,  if  the  king  call 
for  him  at  supper,  you  will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, — my  very  very  sweet 
queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  W^here  sups  lie  to-night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ? — My  cousin  will  fall 
out  with  you. — You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

Par.  I'll  lay  my  hfe,  with  my  deposer  Cressida.^ 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide  ;'  come, 
your  deposer  is  sick. 

Par.   Weil,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say — Cres- 
sida  ?  no,  your  poor  deposer's  sick. 

Par.   I  spy.^ 

Pan.  You  spy  !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give  me  an 
instrument, — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.   Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my  lord 
Paris. 

Pan.  He  !  no,  she'll  none  of  him  ;  they  two  are  twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come.  Til  hear  no  more  of  this  :  I'll  sing 
you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth,  sweet 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Hele7i.  Let  thy  song  be  love  :  this  love  will  undo  us  all. 
O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  ! 

Pan.  Love  i  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'taith. 

[9]  The  dialo^e  should  perha j- :  be  regulated  thus  j 

"  Far.  My  cousin  v/ili  iall  out  with  you.  fro  Hefen. 

Pan.  You  must  not  know  where  hesups.  ,     [To  Paris. 

Htlen.  ni  lay  my  life  with  my  deposer  Cre?sida." 

She  calls  Cressida  her  cUpose;  liecause  she  had  cU-posed  her  in  the  affections  of 

Troilus,  whom  Pandarus.  in  a  preceding  scene,  is  ready  to  swear  she  hved  mart  than 

Paris.    RITSON.        {1]  That  i<,  wide  of  your  roark  5 'a  common  exclamation  when 

am  archer  missed  bis  aim.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  The  usual  exolamatiou  at  a  cluldish  game  called  Hie.  spy,  hie.       STEEVENS- 
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Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 
Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so  : 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more.' 
For,  oh,  love'^s  bow. 
Shoots  buck  and  doe  :■ 
■; ,  The  shaft  confounds, 

;  Not  that  it  n^ounds. 

But  tickles  still  the  sore. 
These  lovers  cry — Oh!   oh!  they  die  J 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  ^irn  oh  !  oh  !  to  ha  !  ha  !  he  ! 

So  dying  love  lives  still : 
Oh !  oh  >  a  while,  hut  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
Oh !  oh  !  groans  out  for  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Hey  ho ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'fdith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 
Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love  ;  and  that  breeds 
'  iiot  blood,    and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,   and  hot 
thoughts  beget  hot  deed?,  and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?— Why,  they  are  vipers  :  Is  love 
a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord,  who's  a-tield  to-day  ?^ 
Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all  the 
gallantry  of  Troy  :  1  would  fain  have  armed  to-night,  but 
my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How  chance  my  brother 
Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something  ;— you  know  all, 
lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.— I  long  to  hear  how 
they  sped  to-day.  You'll  remember  your  brother's  excuse? 
Par.   To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen.                                     .      - 
Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 
Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.          [Exit.  A  retreat  sounded. 
Par.  They  are  come  from  field  :  let  us  to  Priam's  hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector  :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews  ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

[3]  However  Pandan^  may  have  got  shuffled  to  the  head  ^f  «|^is  speech  Thfi^JS 
Of  U,I  am  confident,  ibaiiihe  last  five  or  six  words  belong  lo  that  character.  The  rest 
is  clearly  Helen's.  RITSON. 
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Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant,  Paria  : 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty, 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have  ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Pandarus'  Orchard.     Enter  Pandarus  and  a 
Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now  ?  where's   thy   master  ?  at  my  cousin 
Cressida's  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir  ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him  thither. 
Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus  :   I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  tields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  hly  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  !  O  gentle  Pandarus,  ',, 

From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  wath  me  to  Cressid  ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i'the  orchard,  Til  bring  her  straight. 

[Exit. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  reUsh  is  so  sw^eet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense  ;   What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me  ; 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  : 
I  fear  it  much  ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys  ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come  straight :  yo\i 
must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her 
wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  frayed  with  a  sprite  :  I'll  fetch 
her.  It  is  the  prettiest  villain  : — she  fetches  her  breath 
as  short  as  a  new-ta'ea  sparrow.  [Exit. 

4  .  Vol.  IX.  C 
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Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse  ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida.  ' 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame's  a 
Ij^by. — Here  she  is  now  :  swear  the  oaths  now  to  her, 
that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — What,  are  you  gone  again  ? 
you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame,^  must  you  ? 
Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways  ;  and  you  draw  back- 
ward, well  put  you  i'the  fills.''— Why  do  you  not  speak 
to  her  ?— Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  see  your 
picture.  Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  offend  day- 
light! an 'twere  dark,^  you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so;  rub 
on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.  How  now,  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  ! 
build  there,  carpenter  ;  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall 
iight  your  hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the 
tercel,"  for  all  the  ducks  i'the  river  :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.   You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pa?i.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  :  but  she'll 
bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your  activity 
in  question.  What,  billing  again  ?  Here's— /^  witness 
Tschereof  the  parties  interckangeably — Come  in,  come  in  ; 
ril  go  get  a  fire.  i^^^^' 

Cres.   Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wished  me  thus  ? 

Cres.  Wished,  my  lord  ?— The  gods  grant !— O  my  lord  ! 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  makes  this  pretty 
abruption  ?  what  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in 
the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make' devils  cherubins  ;  they  never  see  truly. 

Cres.  Bhnd  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer 
footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without  fear  :  To  fear 
the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear  :  m  all  Cupid  s 
pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster.  ^ 

[3]  HawkTTvere  tamed  by  beintr  kept  from  sleep,  aiid  thus  Pandarus  means  that 
Cressida  shoii'd  be  tamed.  fll ALONE.  r^^tuw^ 

[4]  That  is  in  the  shafts.  Fill  is  a  provinr'al  word  used  m  some  counties  for  thxUs, 
the  shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  jNIALONE.  e^,.  ^-nrr   h^tt 

[5]  Pandarus  means,  thit  he'll  match  his  niece  against  her  lover  J^-  any  ^^l* 
Tbe\er«/.  is  the  maU  hawk;  by  the  falcon  we  generally  understand  the  >ma/e. 
THEOBALD.- 1  think  we  should  ratlier  read: at  the  tercel.  TYKV.mi  r- 
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Cres.  No  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  ;  when  we  vow  to 
weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers  ;  thinking  it 
harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition  enough,  than 
for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the 
monstruosity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and 
the  execution  confined  ;  that  the  desire  is  boundless,  and 
the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance  than 
they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that  they  never 
perform  ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and 
discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that 
have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they 
not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we  :  Praise  us  as  we 
are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove  ;  our  head  shall  go  bare, 
till  merit  crown  it :  no  perfection  in  reversion  shrill  have 
a  praise  in  present :  we  will  not  name  desert,  before  hi« 
birth  ;  and,  being  born,  his  addition  shall  be  humble.® 
Few  words  to  fiiir  faith  :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid, 
-as  what  envy  can  say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  trath  ; 
-and  what  truth  can   speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres.   Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 
Re-enter  Paxdarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still?  have  you  not  done  talking  yet? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicate  to  you. 

Paji.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of  you, 
you'll  give  him  me  :  Be  true  to  my  lord  ;  if  he  flinch, 
chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages  ;  your  uncle's  word, 
and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  Til  give  my  word  for  her  too  ;  our  kindred^ 
though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed,  they  are  con- 
stant, being  won  :  they  are  burs,  I  can  tell  you  ;  they'll 
stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brins;?  me  heart : 
— Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  W^hy  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won  ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me  ; — 

[6]  We  will  give  him  uo  high  or  pompous  titles.  JOHNSON. 

Addition  is  still  (he  term  used  bv  conveyancers  in  describing  tke  quality  aud  coa** 
<iitioa  of  ihe  parties  to  deeds,  itc,  "        REiil). 
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If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 

I  love  you  now  ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 

But  I  might  master  it : — in  faith,  I  lie  ; 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 

Too  headstrong  for  their  mother  :  See,  we  fools  ! 

Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us,  ■ 

When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 

But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  1  woo'd  you  not ; 

And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man  ; 

Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  '         ' 

Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue  ; 

For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 

The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence. 

Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 

My  very  soul  of  counsel  :  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me  ; 
Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss  : 
I  am  asham'd  ; — O  heavens  !  what  have  I  done  ?— 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave  !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow  morB- 
ing, 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you.  - 

Tro.   What  offends  you,  lady  ?  . 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun  .    - 

Yourself 

Cres.  Let  me  go  and  try  : 
!  hav^  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you  ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone  : — 
Where  is  my  wit  ?  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tro.  Weir  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  speak  so 
wisely. 

Cres.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  than  love  ; 

And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 

To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  But  you  are  v/ise  ; 

Or  else  you  love  not ;  For  to  be  wise,  and  love, 

Exceeds  man's  might   f  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 
____^__^___________ ■     —  I  tt 

[7]  Cressida's  meaning  is  tbis :  "  Perchance  I  fell  too  roundly  to  confession,  in  or- 
der to  angle  for  your 'hougiits',  but  you  are  not  so  easily  taken  in;  you  are 
too  WISP,  or  too  iudifferent;  for  to  be  wise  and  love,  exceeds  mau's  might." 

M.  MASOIf. 
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Tro.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you,) 
To  feed  lor  a3e  her  lamp  and  flames  of  lore  ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Out-living  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me,— - 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  aftronted  with  the  match®  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  1  then  uplifted  !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simphcity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth, 

Cres.  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O  virtuous  fight, 
When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right ! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes^ 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare,^ 
Want  similes,  truth  tirM  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon/ 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre,— 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited.' 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse.* 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.   Prophet  may  you  be  ! 
If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy. 
And  blind  obhvion  swallow'd  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing  ;  3-et  let  memory, 

[8]  I  wish  "  my  integrity  might  be  met  and  matched  with  such  equality  and  force 
of  pure  unmingled  lore."  JOIIXSON. 

[9]  Compare,  that  is,  comparison.  STEEVENS. 

[]]  Plantage  to  the  moon alluding  to  the  common    opinion    of  the    influence 

the  moon  has  over  what  is  planted  or  sown,  which  was  therefore  done  in  the  in- 


"Uite  Latonae  puprum  canente*: 
Rite  crescentem  face  uoctilucam, 

Prosperam  fruguni, ."        Hor.  Lib.  IV.  Od.  vl.  WARBURTON. 

From  a  book  entitled  The  projitabk  Art  of  Gardeninz.  Lc.  I  learn,  that  neither 
sowing,  planting,  nor  grafting,  were  ever  undertaken  without  a  scrupulous  attenlioc 
to  the  increase  or  waning  of  the  moon.  STEEVEXS. 

[2]  Troilus  shall  c^ro-um  the  verse  as  a  man  to  he  cited  as  the  authentic  uutlicr  of  truth  ; 
as  one  whose  protestations  were  true  to  a  proverb.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  That  is.  conclude  it.    Finiocoronat  ovtu.  ETEEVEZs'S. 
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From  false  to  fpdse,  among  false  maids  in  love, 

Upbraid  my  filsehood  !  when  they  have  said — as  false 

As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 

As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 

Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son  ; 

Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 

^As  false  as  Cressid. 

Paji.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made  :  seal  it,  seal  it ;  I'll  be  the 
witness. — Here  1  hold  your  hand  ;  here,  my  cousin's.  If 
ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another,  since  1  have  taken 
such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-be- 
tiveen  be  called  to  the  v.'orld'a  end  after  my  name,  call 
them  all — Pandars  ;  let  all  inconstant  men  be  Troiluses.  all 
fal^e  women  Cressids,  and  all  brokers-between  Pandars  I 
say.  Amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Ores.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a  chamber 
and  a  bed,  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak  of  your 
pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death  :  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here, 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer  I      [Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diome- 

DES,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

CaL  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  you. 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession,  - 

Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  expos'd  myself, 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes  ;  sequest'ri^,^  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature  ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted  : 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  tiiste,  r 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 
Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise, 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Mga.  What  wouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ?  make  demand. 

€b7.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Antenor, 
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Yesterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  jou,  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore,) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied  :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs,"* 
That  their  negociations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage  ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him  :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter  ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain 

"iga.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 
And  bring  us  Cressid  hither  ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  tairly  for  this  interchrnge  : 
Withal,  bring  word — if  Hector  Avill  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge  :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake,  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear.     [Exe.  Dio.  and  Calchas. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their  Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  stands  i'the  entrance  of  his  tent : — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ; — and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him  : 
I  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turn'd  on  him. : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable, 
To  use  between  jour  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink  ; 
It  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride  ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Aga.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along  ; — 
So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.      I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me  ? 
You  know  my  mind,  I'll  light  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Aga.  What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught  with  us  ? 

[4]  TVrest  means  au  insirument  for  tuniasf  the  harp  by  drawing  up  the  strings. 
To  terest  is  to  wind.  The  form  of  the  wrest  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
old  illumiBated  service  books,  wherein  David  is  represeuted  playing  on  his  harp. 

POUCE, 
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JSi'est.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  general  ? 

Achil.  No. 

JVest.  Nothing,  my  lord.  <  ''  '    • 

Jga.  The  better.  [Exeimt  Agam.  and  Nest. 

Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  3rou  ?       [Exit.  Menelaus 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ?  . 

Achil.  Good-morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha  ? 

Achil.  Good-morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay  ;  and  good  next  day  too.  [Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.    What   mean    these   fellows  ?     Know    they  not 
Achilles  ? 

Pair.  They  pass  by  strangel}'-  :  they  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles  ; 
'J'o  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 
'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune^ 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too  :  What  the  dechn'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall  :   for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  meanly  wings,  but  to  the  summer  ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour  ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  shppery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me  :  -         ' 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends  ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men's  looks  ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses  ; 

ril  interrupt  his  reading. 

How  now%  Ulysses  ?  . . 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 
Writes  me.  That  man, — how  dearly  ever  parted,^ 

[51  However  excellently  endowed  ;  with  however  dear  or  precioas  parts  enriched 
<?r  adorned.  JOtiNBO:?. 
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How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 
The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,)  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself :  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  famihar  p  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,^  expressly  proves — 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause  [berates 

Where  they  are   extended  ;    which,  like  an  arch,  rever- 
The  voice  again  ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this  | 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax.^ 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse  ;  [are^ 

That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what  things  there 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth  !  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renoAvn'd.     O  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  ideot  in  her  eyes  ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
W^hile  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wontonness  ! 

[6]  In  the  detail  or  circumduction  of  his  argument.  JOHNSON. 

171  Ajax,  who  has  abilities  which  were  never  brought  into  view  or  use.  JOHKft 

Vol.  IX.  C  2 
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To  see  these  Grecian  lords  ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder  ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

AcJiil.  I  do  believe  it  :  for  they  pass'd  by  me. 
As  misers  do  by  beggars  ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look  :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

Ulyss.   Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past  :  which  are  devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done  :   Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright  ;   To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way  : 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast  :  keep  then  the  path  ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue  :   If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost  ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on  :   Then  w^hat  they  do  in  present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  : 
For  time  is  hke  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  ; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer  :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ; 
For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,— 
TJhat  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds. 
Though  Ihey  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past  ; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.« 

[8j  I  read  -.  And  ^ve  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 

More  laud  tlian  they  will  gut  to  go/d,  o'er-dusted.     THEOBALIK 
^Q'U,  io  the  second  line,  is  a  sabstaBtive.  MALONE. 
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The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax  ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee. 
And  still  it  might  ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent  ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves,^ 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 
I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 
The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical  : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters.* 

Achil.  Ha  !  known  ? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold  ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,*  and  almost,  like  the  gods, 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  m^  stery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)^  in  the  sou!  of  state  ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to  : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord  ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena  : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home, 
W^hen  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump  j 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
Great  Hector'' s  sister  did  Achilles  win  ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  domnhim. 
Farewell,  my  lord  :   I  as  your  lover  speak  ; 

[9]  The  meanine  of  mission  seems  to  be,  despatches  of  the  gods  frora  heaven 
about  mi  rtal  business,  such  as  often  happened  at  the  siege  of  Trov^        JOHNSON. 

[1]  Polyxena,  in  the  act  of  iDarrying  whom,  he  whs  afterwards  killed  by  Paris. 
STEEVEN3.  [2]  i.  e.  There  is  iu  the  providence  of  a  slate,  as  in  the  providence- 
of  the  iiniver=e,  a  kind  of  ubiquity.  WARBURTON. 

Is  there  not  here  some  allusion  io  that  sublime  description  of  the  Divine  Omni 
presence  in  the  139th  Psahn  ?  HENLEY. 

[3]  There  is  a  secret  administration  of  affairs,  which  no  hbtory  was  ever  able  to 
tocover.  JOBNSON. 
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The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  3'ou  should  break.   [Exit. 

Pair.   To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  1  mov'd  you  : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this  ;        -^ 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus  : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  j^our  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pair.  Ay  ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by  hiar. 

Achil.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake  ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor"d. 

Pair.  O,  then  beware  ; 
Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themselves  •: 
Omission  to  do  vyhat  is  necessary 

?3eals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger  ;  * 

And  danger,  like  an  -dgne,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patroclus : 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajas,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lord  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarmed  :  I  have  a  woman's  longings 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  sav'd  ! 
Eitter  Thersites. 

Ther.  A  w^onder !  •  ^ 

Achil.  What? 

Ther.    Ajax    goes    up    and  down  the  field,  asking  fon 

Achil.   How  so  ?  [himself. 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector  ;  and 
is  so  propheticully  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling,  that 
he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

AchiL  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  a 
stride,  and  a  stand  :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess,  that  hath 
510  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning  : 
iites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who  should  sa}'^ — 
there  were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  so  there 
is  ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which 
will  aot  show    lyithout   knocking.     The    man's    uDdoce 
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for  ever  ;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'the  combat, 
he'll  break  it  himself  in  vain-glory.  He  knows  not  me  : 
I  said.  Good-mo rroxi\  Ajax ;  and  he  replies,  Thanks^  '^g^- 
memnon.  What  think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for 
the  general  ?  He  is  grown  a  very  land-tish,  language-less, 
a  monster.  A  plague  of  opinion  !  A  man  may  wear  it  on 
both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

Achil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him,  Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody  ;  he  profes- 
ses not  answering  ;  speaking  is  for  beggars  ;  He  wears  his 
tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  presence  ;  let  Patro- 
clus  make  demands  to  me, you  shall  seethe  pageant  of  x\jax. 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroclus  :  Tell  him, — I  humbly  desire 
the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous  Hector  to 
come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure  safe  conduct 
for  his  person,  of  the  magnanimous,  and  most  illustrious, 
six-or-seven-times-honoured  captain-general  of  the  Gre*- 
cian  armj',  Agamemnon.      Do  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajiix. 

Ther.  Humph! 

Pair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you,  to  invite  Hector 
to  his  tent  ! 

Ther.   Humph  ! 

Patr^  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Agamemnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  ? 

Pair.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther.   Ha! 

Pair.   What  say  you  to't  ? 

Ther.  God  be  wi'  3  ou,  with  all  my  heart. 

Pair.   Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fur  day,  by  eleven  o'clock  it 
^vill  go  one  way  or  other;  howsoever,  he  shall  pay  for 
me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Tlier.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  bnt  he's  out  o'tune  thus.  What  music  will 
be  in  him,  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  his  brains,  I 
know  not :  But,  I  am  sure,  none  ;  unle&s  the  fiddler  Apol- 
lo get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  straight. 

Tur.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse  ;  for  that's  the 
siore  capable  creature. 
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Achil.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd  ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exe.  Achil.  and  Patr. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  1  had  rather  be  a 
tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance.  [Exit, 


ACT  ly. 

SCENE  I, — Troij.     Jl  Street.     Enter,    at  one  side,  ^^neas 

and  Servant,  with  a  Torch  ;  at  the  other,  Paris,  Deipho- 

Bus,  Antenor,  Diomedes,  and  others,  with  Torches, 

Par.  See.  ho  !  who's  that  there  ? 

Serv.   'Tis  the  lord  ^.neas. 

JEne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord  -^neas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  ^Eiieas  ;   take  his  hand  : 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

^^ne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 
During  all  question  of  the  g-ntle  truce  :* 
But  when  1  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance, 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and,  so  long,  health : 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

jEne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness, 
Welcome  to  Troy !   Now,  by  Anchises' life, 
Welcome,  indeed  !  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
>Jo  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathise  : — Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die 

[4]  QuM^Jtm—iaeans  intercourse,  interchange  of  conversation.  JOHNSOH., 
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With  every  joint  a  wound  ;  and  that  to-morrow  ! 

JEne.    We  know  e.^.^h  other  well. 

Dio.   We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  mo?t  despiLef'd  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hatef^d  love,  thnt  e'er  i  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

JEne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king  ;  but  why,  I  know  not. 

Par,  His  purpose    meets    you  ;^    '  1  was    to   bring  this 
To  Calchas'  house  ;  and  there  to  render  him,         [Greek 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  f  lir  Cressid. 
Let's  have  your  company  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  tliere  before  us  :   I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night ; 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  :  I  fear. 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

Mne.   That  I  assure  you  ; 
Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help  ; 
The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord  ;  we'll  follow  you. 

Mne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed  ;  'faith,  tell  me  true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best, 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike  : 
He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure,) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  j 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour,) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends  : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece  ;* 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors  : 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more  ; 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 


[5]  I  bring  you  his  meaning  and  his  orders.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  L  e.  a  piece  of  wine  out  of  wliicli  the  spirit  is  all  flown.  WARBURTON. 
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Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  country  ;  Hear  me,  Paris, — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  hie  hath  sunk  ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojaji  hath  been  slain  :  since  she  could  speak,  - 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath, 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffer'd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapman  dp, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy  : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  selL 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Court  before  the  Home  of  Pandarus.     Enter 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  morn  is  cold. 

Cres.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,   I'll  call  mine  uncle  down  : 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.   Trouble  him  not  ; 
To  bed,  to  bed  :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  infants  empty  of  all  thought !  .  ' 

Cres.  Good  morrow  then. 

Tro.  Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  a  weary  of  me  ?  -     ; 

Tro.  O  Cressida  !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
i  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witch  !  with  venomous  wights^  she 
As  tediously  as  hell  ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love,     [stays. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
Ifou  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry  ; — 
Yon  men  will  never  tarry. — 
O  foolish  Cressid  ! — I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried,  H^irk  !  there's  one  up. 
Pan.   [cc'ii/im.]  What,  are  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 

Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

J7]  Fe»»^»;  those  who  practise  uocturnal  sorcerj--  STEEV^isS. 
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E?iter  Pandarus. 
Cres.  A  pestilence  on  him  !  now  will  he  be  mocking  :  I 
shall  have  such  a  life. 


Pan.  How  now,  how  now  ?  how  go  maidenheads  ?— 
Here,  you  maid  !  where's  my  cousin  Cressid  ? 

Ores.  Go  hang  yourself,  3  ou  naughty  mocking  uncle  ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pa7i.  To  do  what  ?  to  do  what  ? — let  her  say  what  : 
what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ?  [be  good, 

Cres.  Come,  come  ;  beshrew  your  heart  !  you'll  ne'er 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha  !  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  a  poor  capoc- 
chia  !® — hast  not  slept  to-night  ?  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  ! 

[Knocking. 

Cres.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?— -'would  he  were  knock'd  0' 
the  head ! — 
Who's  that  at  door  ?  Good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber  : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  such  thirig, 

[K7iocki7ig. 
— How  earnestly  they  knock  ! — Pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exe7int  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  [Going  to  the  door.]  Who's  there  ?  v. hat's  the 
matter  ?  will  you  beat  down  the  door  ?  How  now  ?  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Enter  ^neas. 

.^ne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there  ?  my  lord  -^neas  ?  By  my  troths 
I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

c^ne.   Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

»^««.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him ; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  sworn  : — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late  : 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

JEne.  Who  ! — nay,  then  : — 
Come,  come,  you'll  do  him  wrong  ere  you  are  Vare  : 

[8]  Capocchio — I talian- -signifies  the  thick  head  of  a  club -,  and  thence   nietaphor- 
iCallv,  a  nead  of  not  much  brain,  a  sot,  dullard,  heavy  gall.  THEOBALD. 

'       5  Vol.  IX 
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You'll  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him. 

Do  not  you  know  of  him,  yet  go  fetch  him  hither  ; 

Go. 

^5  Pandarus  is  going  out,  enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

JEne.   My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash  :^  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Dehver'd  to  us  ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Trv.   Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

Mne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy: 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me  ! 
I  will  go  meet  them  :   and,  my  lord  .Eneas, 
We  met  by  chance  ;  you  did  not  lind  me  here. 

Mne.  Good,  good,  my  lord  ;  the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.    [Exe.  Tro.  and  ^ne. 

Pan.  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?  The  devil 
take  Antenor  !  the   young  prince  will  go  mad.     A  plague 
upon  Antenor  !   I  would,  they  had  broke's  neck  ! 
Enter  Cressida. 

Cres.  How  now  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  was  here? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah  !  [gone  ? 

Cres.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  where's  my  lord 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I  am 
above  ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods  ! — what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  gf^i  thee  in  ;  'Would  thou  hadst  ne'er 
been  born  !  I  knew,  thou  would'st  be  his  deatli  : — O  poor 
gentleman  ! — A  plague  upon  Antenor  ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
I  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be  gone  ; 
thou  art  changed  for  Antenor  :  thou  must  to  thy  father, 
and  be  gone  from  Troilus  ;  'twill  be  his  death  ;  'twill  be 
his  bane  ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cres.   O  you  immortal  gods  ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.   Thou  must. 


[9]  My  biuincjss  is  so  habty  and  so  abrupt.  JOHNSON. 
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Cres.  I  will  not,  uncle  :   I  have  forgot  my  father  ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine  ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood, 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  !   Time,  force,  and  death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it.— Til  go  in,  and  weep  ;— 

Pan.   Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised  cheeks? 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

{Exeunt 
SCENE  III. 

The  same.     Before  Paxdarus'  House.    Enter  Paris,  Troi- 
lus, iENEAS,  Deiphobus,  Axtenor,  and  Diomedes 

Par.   It  is  great  morning  ;  and  the  hour  prefix  d 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  vahant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon  : — Good  my  brother  Troilus. 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.   Walk  into  her  house  ; 
I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently  : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  dehver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar  ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.  [Eocit, 

Par.   I  know  what  'tis  to  love  ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  Pandarus'  House.  Enter  Pandarus 

ayid  Chessida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.   Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it  :   How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  p?.h.te, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief ; 
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My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross  : 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 
Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — Ah,  sweet  ducks  I 

Cres.  O  froilas  !   Troilus!  [Embracing  him. 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  !  Let  me  em- 
brace too  :   O  heart, — as  the  goodly  saying  is,— ^ — 

0  heart,  o  heavy  heart. 

Why  sigh' si  thou  without  breaking  ? 
where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By  friendship,  nor  by  speaking. 
There  was  never  a  truer  rh^fme.     Let  us  cast  away  no- 
thing, for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse  ;  we 
see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs  ? 

Tro.  Cressid,  1  love  thee  in  fo  strain'd  a  purity, 
Thcit  the  blest  gods — as  angry  v/ith  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me, 

Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay  ;  it  is  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  1 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres.   What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus.  ^     --,- 

Cres.   Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly  ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  lime  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embraces,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath  : 
W' e  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves         ; 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how  : 
As  many  firewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  constgn'd^  kisses  to  them^ 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu  ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

.yJJwe.   [Within.]  My  lord  !  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

[9]  Cov^ign'd,  sealed ;  from  coiisigno,  LaU  M.U.ON£. 
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Tro.  Hark  !  you  are  call'd  :  Some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  Come !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience  ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where   are   my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or 
my  heart  will  be  blov»n  up  by  the  rootl  [^E,xit. 

Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Greeks  ? 

T}'o.  No  remedy. 

Cres.  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks  1 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Ti'o.  Hear  me,  my  love  :  Be  thou  but  true  of  heart,—*' 

Cres.  I  true  !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem'  is  this  ? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us  : 
I  speiik  not,  be  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee  ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself,* 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But,  he  thou  true,  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation  ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  O,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  I'll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  Til  grow  friend  with  danger.  Wear  this  sleeve. 

Cres.  And  you  this  glove.     When  shall  I  see  you  ? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres.  O  heavens  ! — be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love  ; 
The  Grecian  j^ouths  are  full  of  quality  ;  they're  loving, 
Well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of  nature  liowing, 
And  swelhng  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  ; 
Kow  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
{Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cres.  O  heavens  !  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.   Die  I  a  villain  then  ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  iiiith  in  faith  in  question, 
So  mainly  as  thy  merit  :  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavoit,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant : 
But  I  can  teil,  that  each  grace  of  these 

[1]  Dtem  (a  word  now  obsolete)  sigfnifies,  opinion,  mrmise.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  I  will  challenge  death  iiimielf  in  defence  of  tbj  fidelity.  JOHNSON. 
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There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil, 
Th<it  tempts  most  cunningly  :   but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.   Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presumina;  on  their  changeful  potency. 

^ne.   [TVithin.]   Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tro.  Come,  kiss  ;   and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [Within.]   Brother   Troilus  ! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither  ; 
And  bring  i^Eneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cres.  My  lord,  will  3^0 u  be  true  ? 

Tro.  Who  1  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  f^ult  ; 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
W^ith  truth  and  plainness  1  do  weir  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  true, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 
Enter  ^Eneas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  a?ic?DiOMEDES. 
' — Welcome,  sir  Diomed  !  here  is  the  ladj^, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you  : 
At  the  port,  lord.  Til  give  her  to  thy  hand  ; 
And,  by  the  vvay,  possess  thee^  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fur  ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  hfe  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  llion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 
So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects  : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage  ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to' thee. 
In  praising  her.     I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge  ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not, 

[3]  I  will  make  thee  fullv  understand-    This  sense  of  the  word possessis  frequent 
-io  our  iiuthpr.  JOHNSON- 
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Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus  : 
Let  me  be  privileg'dby  my  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free  ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  list  :   And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge  :   To  her  own  worth        ' 
She  shall  be  priz'd  ;  but  that  j^ou  say — be't  so, 
I'll  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour,-no. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I'll  tell  thee,  Dioraed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exe.   Tro.  Cres.  mid  Diomed.     Trumpet  heard. 

Par.  Hark  !  Hector's  trumpet. 

^ne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning  ! 
The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  tield. 

Par.  'Tis  Troilus'  fault  :  Come,  come,  to  field  with  him, 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

ji/Ve.   Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels  : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Lists   set    out.     Enter  Ajax,  armed ; 

Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses 

Nestor,  and  others. 

Aga.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair, 
Anticipating  time  "tvith  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe  : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek* 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puff 'd  Aquilpn  : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood  ; 
Thou  biow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  soimds, 

Ulyss.   No  trumpet  answers. 

[  J  Swelling;  out  like  iLe  bias  of  a  h-.wl.    JOHNSON.— The  idea  is  taken  from  the 
puffy  cheeks  ol"  the  winds,  as  represented  in  ancient  prints^  maps,  &«,        STHEV. 
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Achil  'Tis  but  early  day. 

Aga.  Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calchas'  daughter  ? 

ulyss.   'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe  :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  Ufts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  tiu'/i  Cressida. 

Jlga.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio.  Even  she. 

Aga.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet  lady. 

J\^est.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Uhjss.  Yet  is  the  kindness   but  particular  ; 
-Twere  better,  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Xest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  Til  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.   I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady  : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

J[Ie7i.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr.  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now  : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment  ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns  I 
For  which  w^e  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss  ; — this,  mine^. 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Meti.  O,  this  is  trim  ! 

Pair.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir  :— Lady,  by  your  leave. 

Cres.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give.-* 

Cres.  I'll  make  my  match  to  hve.^ 
The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give  ;  • 

Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for  one. 

Cres.  You  are  an  odd  man  ;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,   Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'the  head. 

Cres.  No,  ril  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  horn.— 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres.  You  m.ay.  ^ 


(51  This  speech  should  rather  be  ?iven  to  Menelaus.  TYEWHITT. 

I6J  I  will  make  such  l.argains  as  I  mny  live  by,  such  as  may  bruig  me  prout, 
therefore  will  noV  take  a  worse  kiss  than  I  give.  JUHNSON. 
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Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ufyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.   I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyss.  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dio.  Lady,  a  Trord  ; — I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 

[DioMED  leads  old  Cressid^. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes,* 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader  I  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity,® 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Aga.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 
E7iter  Hector,  arm^d :  ^neas,  Troilus,  and  other  Tro- 
jans,  with  Attendants. 

JEne.  Hail,  all  the  state  of  Greece  !  What  shall  be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?    will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other  ;  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Aga.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 
JEne.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 
Achil.  '^Tis  done  like  Hector  ;  but  securely  done,* 
A  httle  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

JEne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

iEwe.  Therefore  Achilles  :  But,  whate'er,  know  this  ;— 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 

[8}  A  coasting  welcome  is  a  conciliatory  welcome ;  that  makes  silent  advances  before 
the  toufue  has  uttered  a  word.  MALONfi. 

[9]  Corrupt  wenches,  of  whose  cbastiiy  every  opportunity  may  make  a  prey. 

JOHNSOK 

[1]  In  the  sense  of  the  Latin,  seeums — sccv.rus  admodum  de  bello,  animiseotiri  homo. 
A  negligeat  security  arising  from  a  contempt  of  the  object  opposed.  WARBURTOIf 
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Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector  ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.'     Weigh  him  well. 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood  : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home  ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

Achil.  A  maiden  battle  then  ?— O,  1  perceive  you. 
I  Re-enter  Dio:med. 

Jlga.Jleve  is  sir  Diomed  : — Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax  :  as  you  and  lord  jSCneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath  :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  lists. 
i     Ulyss.  They  are  opposed  already. 

Jiga.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so  heavy  ? 

Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  ;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ; 
Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd  soon  calm'd  : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free  ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows  ; 
Yet  gives  iie  not  till  judgment  guide  his  boUnty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath  :^ 
JManly  as  Hecior,  but  more  dangerous  ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects  ;'*  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  : 
They  call  him  Troilus  ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  .Eneas  ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.     Hector,  and  Aj az  Jight. 

Aga.  They  are  in  action. 

[2]  Shakespeare's  thought  is  not  exactly  deduced.  Nicety  of  expression  is  not 
bis  cliaracter.  The  meaning-  is  plain :  "  Valour  (says  Eneas,)  is  in  Hector  greater 
than  valour  in  other  men,  and  pr^de  in  Hector  is  less  than  pride  in  other  men.  So 
that  Hector  is  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  having  pride  less  than  other  pride, 
and  valour  more  than  other  valour."  JOHNSON. 

[3]  A  thought  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.  The  word  I  should  have 
changed  to  impure,  were  I  not  overpowered  \ry  the  unanimity  of  the  editors,  and 
o:oncurrence  of  the  old  copies.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  SuLscribw— Yields,  gives  way,  JOHNSON. 
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J\'est.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own  I 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 
Awake  thee  ! 

Aga.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd  : — there,  Ajax  ! 

Dio.  You  must  no  more.  [Trumpets  cease, 

JEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect.  Why  then,  I  will  no  more  : — 
Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  f^ither's  sister's  son. 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed  ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  twixt  us  twain  : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so, 
That  thou  couldst  say — Tliis  hand  is  Grecian  all^ 
And  this  is  Trojan  ;  the  sinezvs  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother'' s  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,   and  this  sinister 
Bounds-in  my  fathers  ;  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  :    But  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'st  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd  !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  : 
By  him  that  thunders  thou  hast  lusty  arms  ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus  : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Hector  : 
Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man  : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable,^ 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O  yes 
Cries,  This  is  he,)  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides^ 
W^hat  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.   We'll  answer  it ; 
The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  firewell. 

Ajax.   If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld  I  have  the  chance,)  1  would  desire 

[5]  My  opinion  is.  tliat  by  Neoptolemu-;,  the  author  ireant  Achilles  himself 
and  reni'emberinp  that  the  son  was  Pyrrhus  Neopi.ilenius,  considered  Neopfole- 
mu9  as  the  nomcn  j-t nti/ifium, and  thought  the  father  was  likewise  AchiUes  Neop- 
lolemus.  JOHNSON. 
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My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish  :  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  J^neas,  call  my  hrother  Troilus  to  me  : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part  ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin  ; 
1  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights.^ 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Ilect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by  name  j 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Aga.  Worthy  of  arms  !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy  ; 
But  that's  no  welcome ;  Understand  more  clear, 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  every  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Aga.  My  well-fam'dlord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you.  {To  Tro. 

Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greeting ; 
„_You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

Men.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks  ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  quondam  wife  sv/ears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir  ;  she's  a  deadly  theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon  ;  1  offend. 

7\''est.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth  :  and  I  have  seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 

[6]  The  word  knirht.  as  often  as  it  occurs,  is  sure  to  bnng-  with  it  the  idea 
of  chivalry,  and  revives  tbe  memory  of  Aruadis  and  his  fantastic  followers, 
rather  than  that  of  the  naighiy  confederates  ^ho  fja^ht  on  eiiber  side  in  the 
Trojan  war.  I  wish  that  cqws  and  armigtr  could  have  been  rendered  by  any 
other  words  than  knight  and  squire.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  is 
very  liberal  cf  the  latter:     ••  AH  brig-ht  in  heavenly  arms  above  his  squire 

Achilles  mounts,  and  se"ts  the  field  on  fire."  ^c.  STEEV. 

These  knights,  to  the  amount  of  about  fruu  hundred  <Aoi«a7iri,  (for  there  were  not 
less  in  both  armies.)  Shikespeare  found,  witb  all  the  appendages  of  chivalry,  ia  TIk 
Three  Destruction^of  Ti  or.  MALO>'I::. 
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Despising  rrnny  forfeits  and  subJuements, 

When  ihou  hast  hang  thy  advanced  sword  i'the  air, 

Not  lettinp:  it  decline  on  the  declin'd  ; 

That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 

Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder^    dealing  life  I 

And  1  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath, 

When  thit  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 

Like  an  OI3  mpian  wresthng  :   This  have  I  seen  ; 

But  this  thy  coimtenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 

I  never  saw  till  new.     I  knew  thy  grandsire, 

And  once  fought  with  him  :  he  was  a  soldier  good  ; 

But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 

Never  like  thee  :   Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee  : 

And,  worth}'^  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^ne.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  haad  with  time  :— 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

.Yesi.  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  contention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee,  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could* 

JVesL  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morroWr 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  !  I  have  seen  the  time— • 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect,  I  know  yeur  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  welL 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue  i 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  3'our  town. 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  ieet. 

Hect.   I  must  not  believe  you  : 
There  they  stand  3'et  ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  w^e  leave  it. 
Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome  ; 
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After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

Achil.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou  1' — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  ;* 
I  have  uith  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee  :  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AchiL  Behold  thy  fill. 

Ilect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

AchiL  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time, 
-\s  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thouFt  read  me  o'er  ; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.   Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body- 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name  ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew  :  A.nswer  me,  heavens  ! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud  man. 
To  ansv,'er  such  a  question  :   Stand  again  : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly,  '       , 

As  to  prenominute  in  nice  conjecture,         ... 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ?  :    • 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well  ; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  ] 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm,^ 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips  ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words, 
Or  may  I  never 

Ajax.   Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin  ; —  ,     •.  .   .,,.'. J' 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to't  : 

[1]  Sliculd  we  not  read,  though  f  Notwithstandingf  you  have  invited  Hector  to 
your  tf>nt,  I  shall  draw  him  first  to  mine.  TVilWlII  TT. Thoti  !  was  ancient- 

ly used  by  one  who  r.ieant  to  insult  another.  Perhaps  the  scorn  of  Achilles  arose 
"fifini  the  supposi'ion  that  Ulysses  designed  to  represent  himself  as  the  person  next  in 
rank  and  consequence  to  Agamemnon.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  The  hint  f-ir  this  scene  of  altercation  is  taken  from  Lydgate.  STEEVE>rS.. 

;8J  A  stiih  is  an  auvil.  a  itithy  a  smith's  shop  STEEVENS. 
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You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  ;  the  general  state,  I  fear,. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.   I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field  ^ 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector  ? 
To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.   Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Aga.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent  : 
There  in  the  full  convive  we  ;  afterAvards, 
As  Hecior's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exe.  all  but  Troi.  and  Ulysses. 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilus  ; 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so  much,. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent^ 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyss.   You  shall  command  me,  sir. 
As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  ;  she  is,  and  doth  : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth.       [Exeunt 


ACT  y. 

SCENE  \.—The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'   TenU 
Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night^. 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height, 

Patr.  Here  comes  Thersite"?. 
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Enter  TuERSiTES. 

AchiL  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,*  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and 
idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fragment  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Pair.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Ther.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Pair.  Well  said,  Adversity  !  and  what  need  these  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy  ;  I  protit  not  by  thy 
talk  :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue  !  what's  that  ? 

TTier.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten  dis- 
eases of  the  south,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures,  catarrhs, 
Joads  o'gravel  i'theback,  lethargies,  cold  palsies,^  raw  eyes, 
dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  impos- 
thume,  sciatacas,  lime-kilns  i'the  palra,  incurable  bone- 
ach,  and  the  rivelied  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and 
take  again  such  preposterous  discoveries  ! 

Poir.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what 
meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Tner.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr.  W  hy,  no,  you  ruinous  butt  ;^  you  whoreson  in- 
distinguishable cur,  no.' 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sleive  silk,^  thou  green  sarcenet  flap 
for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassal  of  a  prodigal's  purse,  thou  ? 
Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  waterflies  ; 
diminutives  of  nature  I 

Pair.  Out,  gall  1^ 

TJier.  Finch  egg  ! 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  f  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 

[4]  Batch— aW  that  is  baked  at  one  time,  withmt  heating  the  oven  afresh.  Ther- 
sites  has  already  been  called  cobloaf.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  This  catalogue  of  loathsome  maladies  ends  in  the  folio  at  cold  palsies.  Tlii* 
passage,  as  it  stands,  is  in  the  ()uarto-.  the  retrenchment  was,  in  my  opinion,  judi- 
cious. It  may  be  remarked,  though  it  proves  nothing,  that,  of  the  few  alterations 
made  by  Milton  in  the  second  edition  of  his  wondertul  poem,  one  was,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  enumeration  of  diseases.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  Patroclus  reproaches  Thersites  with  deformity,  with  having  one  part  croudeil 
into  another.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  i.  e.  Thou  cur  of  an  undeterminate  shape.  STEEVENS. 

[8]  All  the  terms  used  by  Thersites  of  Patroclus,  are  emblematically  expressive  of 
flexibility,  complianre,  and  mean  officiousness.  JOHNSON. 

[9]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  nut-gall  5  it  has  already  appeared,  that  our  author  thought 
the  nut-gall  the  bitter  gall.  He  is  called  nut,  from  the  cocglobation  of  bis  form  ^hai 
both  the  copies  read,  OtU  gall .'  JOHNSOifu 
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Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba  ; 

A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love  ;' 

Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 

An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it : 

Fail,  Greeks  ;  fail  fame  ;  honour  ;  or  go,  or  stay  ; 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. — 

Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 

This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spept. — = 

Away,  Patroclus.  [Exeunt  Achil.  and  Patr., 

Ther.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain,  these 
two  may  run  mad  ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain,  and  too 
little  blood,  they  do,  I'li  be  a  curer  of  madmen.  Here's 
Agameninon, — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that 
loves  quails  ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax  : 
And  the  goodly  tranformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his 
brother,  the  bull,— the  primitive  statue,  and  oblique  me- 
morial of  cuckolds  ;  a  thrifty  shoeing-horn  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, — to  what  form,  but  that  he 
is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice  forced  with 
wit,  turn  him  to  V  To  an  ass,  were  nothing  ;  he  is  both. 
ass  and  ox  :  to  an  ox  were  nothing  ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass. 
To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an 
owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not 
care  :  but  to  be  Menelaus, — I  would  conspire  against 
destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not 
Thersites  ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I 

were  not  Menelaus. Hey-day  !  spirits  and  fires  !' 

Enter    Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,    Agamemnon,    Ulysses, 
Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed,  Tcith  lights. 

Aga.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 

Ajax,  No,  yonder  'tis  ; 
^here,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Hect.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Hector  ; — welcome,  princes  all, 

Aga.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks'  general. 

[1]  This  circumstance  is  from  the  Three  Destructions  of  Troy.  HANMER. 

[2]  Stuffed  with  wit.  A  term  in  cookery.  In  this  speech  I  do  not  well  understand 
^•nat  is  meant  by  loving  quails.  JOHNSON. — By  loving  quaiU  the  poet  nwy  mean 
iovinir  the  company  of  harlots.    A  quail  is  remarkably  salacious.         STEEVENS. 

(3]  This  Thersites^  speaks  upon  the  first  sight  of  tae  dibtam  ligh'ts.       JOHNSON? 

ti  Vol.  IX  D  2 
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Men.  funnel  night,  my  lord. 

Hect.  Good  iiight,  sweet  Menelaus. 

Ter.  Sweet  draught:  Sv/eet,  qaoth  'a!  sweet  sink^ 
sweet  setver.  -    .  -  :;.-,'    ^  ', 

.'Ickit.  Good  night, 
And  welcome,  both  to  those  thiit  go,  or  tarry. 

Ago.  Good  night.  [Exe.  Agem.  a?id  Menel, 

JJchil.  Old  Nestor  tarries  ;  and  3'ou  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord  ;   I  have  important  business, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 

Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 
To  Calchas'  tent  ;   I'll  keep  you  company.    [Aside  to  Tro 

Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

Hect.  And  so,  good  night.  [Exit  Diomed  ;  Ulysses 

atid  TpcOILUS  follozmng. 

Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent.         [Exe.  Achilles. 
Hector,  Ajax,  and  Nestor 

Tfier.  That  same  Diomed's  a  fldse-hearted  rogue,  a 
most  unjust  knave  ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when  he 
leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses  :  he  will  spend 
his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the  hound  ;'  but 
when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it  ;  it  is  prodig- 
ious, there  will  come  some  change  ;  the  sun  borrows  of  the 
moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave 
to  see  Hector,  than  not  to  dog  him  :  they  say,  he  keeps  a 
Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas'  tent  :  I'll  after. 
—Nothing  but  lechery  !  all  incontinent  varlets  !         [Exit. 

SCENE  n. 

.77/6  f'arae.    Before  Calchas'  Tent.     Enter  Diomedes. 
Bio.  What  are  vou  up  here,  ho  ?  SDeak. 
€al  [JVithin.]  Who  calls  ? 
Dio.     Diomed. — Calchas,     I    think. — W^here's    your 

daughter  ? 
Cat.   [Within.']  She  comes  to  you. 
Enter  Troilus  and.   Ulysses,  at    a  distance;  after   them 
Tkersites. 
Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Cressida, 
Tro.   Cressid  come  forth  to  him  ! 

[4]  If  a  hound  |-!res  hk  mouth,   and  is  not  upon  the  Scent  <.<t  the  gams.  Jie  is  h-^ 
sportsmen  «a!kd  a  habUr  pr  b-vbkr.  AJSU^NYMOUS, 
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Dio.  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian ! — Hark !  a  word  with  you. 

Tro.   Yea,  so  familiar  !  [Whispers, 

Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he   can  take  her 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ?  [cliff ;  she's  noted* 

Cres.  Remember  ?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do  then  ; 
And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember  ? 

Ulyss.  List ! 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to  folly. 

Ther.  Roguery ! 

Dio.  Nay,  then, — 

Cres.   I'll  tell  you  what : — 

Dio,  Pho  1  pho  !  come,  tell  a  pin  :  You  are  forsworn.—- 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Tlier.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open. 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me  ? 

Cres.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath  ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio.  Good  night. 

Tro.  Hold,  patience  ! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cres.  Diomed, 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I'll  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Cres.  Hark  !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.   O  plague  and  madness  ! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince  ;  let  us  depart,  I  pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms  :  this  place  is  dangerous  ; 
The  time  right  deadly  ;  I  beseech  you,  go, 

Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you  ! 

Ulyss.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 
You  flow  to  great  destruction  ;*  come,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pr'thee,  stay. 

Ulyss. You  have  not  patience  ;  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay  ;  by  hell,  and  all  hell's  torments 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

[5]  Ygur  impetuositjr-  is  such  as  must  Decessaritv  expose  you  to  imininent  danger. 

MAL0M£ 
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Tro,  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

0  wither'd  truth  ! 

Ulyss.   Why,  how  now,  lord  i  ' 

Tro.  By  Jove,  - 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian  ! — why,  Greek  ! 

Dio.  Pho,  pho  !  adieu  ;  you  palter. 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not  ;  come  hither  onc€  again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something  ;  will  you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek  ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.  Nay,  stay  ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word  : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience  : — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the    devil  luxury,  with   his  fat  rump,  and 
potatoe  finger,^  tickles  these  together !  Fry,  lechery,  fry  \ 

Dio.   But  will  you  then  ? 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  la  ;  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cres.  I'll  fetch  you  one.  [Exit. 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  my  lord  ; 
1  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Qf  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cressida. 

TJier.  Now  the  pledge  ;  now,  now,  now  1 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro.  O  beauty  !  where's  thy  faith  ? 

Ulyss.  My  lord,- — — 

Tro.  1  will  be  patient  ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.   You  look  upon  that  sleeve  ;   Behold  it  weH.«>— 
,He  loved  me — O  false  wench  ! — Give't  me  again. 

Dio.  Who  was't  ? 

Cres.  No  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens  ;— Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.   I  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this  ? 

Dio.  Ay,  that. 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods  ! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge  ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 


[€]  Potatoes  were  anciemly  regarded  as  psovocatiye*.  STEEVENS-. 
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Of  thee,  and  me  ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it, 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Na}^  do  not  snatch  it  from  me  ; 
He,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.   I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro.   I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed  ;  'faith  you  shall  not: 
I'll  give  3^ou  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this  ;  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres.  'Twas  one  that  loved  me  better  than  you  will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder,' 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.   To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm  ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy  horn. 
It  should  be  challeng'd. 

Cres.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past  ; — And  yet  it  is  not'i 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.   Why  then,  farewell  ; 
Thou  never  shall  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go  : — One  cannot  speak  a  word, 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling.  [pleases  me  best. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto  :   but  that  that  likes  not  you, 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  The  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come  : O  Jove  ! 

Do  come  : — I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.     I  pr'j'thee,  come. —  [Exit  Dio. 

Troilus,  farewell  !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee  ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah  !  poor  our  sex  !  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  : 
What  error  leads,  must  err  ;  O  then  conclude. 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude.  [Exit. 

Ther.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish  more. 
Unless  she  said,  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 
Ulyss.  All's  done,  my  lard. 
Tro.   It  is. 

[83  i-  ev  The  stars  which  she  points  to,  WARBURTOJf. 
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Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ?  . 

Tro.   To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke.  ■ 

But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ?  . 

Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears  ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
AVas  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulyss.   I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan.^ 

Tro.   She  was  not  sure. 

Ulyss.   Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.   Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 

Uly-ss.   Nor  mine,  my  lord  :   Cressid  was  here  but  now. 

Tro.   Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood  ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers  ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  criticks — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation, — to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule  :   rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.   What  hath   she  done,   prince,  that  can  soil  our 
mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Tker.   Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes  ? 

T7'o.  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida  : 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she  ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonyj 
l[  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  was  not  she.     O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bi-fold  authority  I^  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
W^ithout  revolt  ;'  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid  ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth  ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  oriiice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 

[8]  I  cannot  raise  spirits  in  the  foi  m  of  Cressida.  JOHKSON. 

[9]  There  is  madness  in  that  disquisition  in  which  a  man  reasons  at  once  for  and 
against  himself  upon  authority  which  he  knows  not  to  he  valid.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  The  \yoTds  loss  auo  ftrdition  are  us^d  in  their  couiuion  scBse,  but  tbey  meaiv 
tbe  loss  or  perdition  of  reason.  JOiiKiJUJ^f. 
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Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates  ; 

Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven  : 

Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  shpp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd  ; 

And  with  another  knot,  five-tinger-tied,* 

The  fractions  of  her  f:iith,  orts  of  her  love, 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  rehques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  fiith,^  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tro.  A}^  Greek  ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus  :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fixM  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek  ; — As  much  as  1  do  Cressid  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed  : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm  ; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  sidll, 
My  sword  should  bite  it  :  not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  promted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro.  O  Cressid  !  O  filse  Cressid  !  false,  false,  false  • 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.   O,  contain  yourself; 
Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  ^neas. 

^ne.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord  ; 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy  ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.  Have  with  3^ou,  prince: — My  courteous  lord,  adieu: 
— Farewell,  revolted  fair  ! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  ! 

Ulyss.   I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeutit  Trolius,  ^neas,  and  Ulysses. 

Ther.   'Would,    I  could  meet  that    rogue    Diomed !    I 
would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode. 

[2]  A  knot  tied  by  giving  her  hand  to  Diomed.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  Vows  which  she  has  already  swallowed  once  over.    We  still  say  of  a  faithless 
man,  that  he  has  "  eaten  his  v/orda."  JOIiNSON. 
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Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of 
this  whore  :  the  parrot  will  do  no  more  for  an  almond, 
than  he  for  a  commodious  drab.  Lechery,  lechery  :  still, 
wars  and  lechery  ;  nothing  else  holds  fashion  ;  A  burning 
devil  take  them  !  [ExU 

SCENE  III. 

Troy.  Before  Priam's  Palace.  Enter  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. 

Jnd,  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  temper'd, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.   You  train  me  to  offend  you  ;  get  you  in  : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,   ['11  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day. 

Hect.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cas.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

And.   Here,  sister  ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent  ; 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees  ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cas.  O,  it  is  true. 

Hect.  Ha !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet  brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say  ;  the  gods  have  heard  me  swear. 

Cas.   The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows  ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

A7id.  O  !  be  persuaded  :   Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just  :  it  is  as  lawful,  .    _ 

For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  the.fl&,* 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  the  vow  f 
But  vows  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold  ; 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say  ; 
Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  f^te  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear  ;  but  the  dear  man^ 

[41  i.  e.  To  use  violent  thefts,  because  we  would  give  much.  TYRWHITT. 

{5]  The  mad  prophetess  speaks  here  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  skilful  casuist. 
'*The  essence  vf-.x  lavvt'ui  vow  's  a  ifiwful  purpose,  and  the  vow  of  which  the  enU  is 
wrono^  must  not  be  r.  garded  a*  <:o?eiit."  JOUHSON. 

[6]  Dear— valaable.  JOHNSON. 
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Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 
How  now,  young  man  ?  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day  ? 

And,  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit.  Cassandra. 

Hect.  No,  'faith,  3'oung  Troilus  ;  doif  thy  harness,  youth, 
I  am  to-day  i'the  vein  of  chivalry  : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go  ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
ril  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
"Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man." 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me  for  if; 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall. 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live.^ 

Hect.  O,  "tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods. 
Let's  leave  this  hermit  pity  with  our  mother  ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords  ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire  ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears  ;^ 
Nor  you,  my  jrother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

[7]  The  traditions  and  stories  of  the  darker  ages  abounded  with  examples  of  the 
lion's  orenerosity.  Upon  the  supposition  ihat  these  acts  i;f  clemency  were  true,  Troi- 
lus reasons  not  improperly,  that  to  spare  against  reason,  by  mere  instinct  of  pity,  be- 
came ratht^r  a  generous  beast  than  a  wise  man.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  Shakespeare  seems  not  to  have  studied  the  Homeric  character  of  Hector, 
whose  disposition  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  clemency,  as  we  may  learn  from  An» 
dromache's  speech  in  the  24ih  Iliad: 

"  For  thy  stern  father  never  spar'd  a  foe."  Po^t. 

"  Thy  father  boy,  bore  never  into  fight 

A  milky  mind, •'  Cowpa:  STEEVENS. 

[9]  Tears  that  coniinue  to  course  one  another  down  the  tVce,        WARBURTON: 
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Re-e7iter  Cassandra,  li'/^A  Priam. 

Cas.   Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast  : 
He  is  th)^  crutch  ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back  : 
Thy  wife  hath  dream'd  ;  thy  mother  hath  had  visions  j 
Cassandra  doth  foresee  r  and  I  mj^self 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous  : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  JLneas  is  a-iield  ;  ■  -   ' 

And  1  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks,         '  - 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.   But  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.   I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful  ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.   Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you  : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in.         [Exit  Andro, 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  O  farewell,,  dear  Hector. 
Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  e3^e  turns  pale  : 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents  I 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars!  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth  I 
Behold,  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  anticks,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry — Hector  !  Hector's  dead  !   O  Hector  ! 

Tro.   Away  I — Away  ! — 

Cas.   Farewell. — Yet,  soft : — Hector,  I  take  my  leave  : 
Thou  dost  thj^self  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [Exil-^ 

Hect.   You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim  : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town  :  we'll  forth,  and  tight  ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.   Farewell  :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about  thee  1 
\  Exeunt  severally  Pri.  and  Hect.     Alarums. 
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Tro.  They  are  at  it  ;  hark  !  Proud  Diomed,  beUeve, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve.' 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side 
Pandarus. 

Pan.   Do  you  hear,  m}'  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.   What  now  ? 

Pan.  Here's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl.     - 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  ptisick,  a  whoreson  rascally  ptisick  so 
troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  this  girl  ;  and 
what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall  leave  you  one 
o'these  days  :  And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too  ;  and 
such  an  ache  in  my  bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were 
cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on't. — What  says  she 
there  ? 

Tro.  Words,  words,   mere  words,  no  matter  from  the 
heart ;  [Teariiig  the  lette^ 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together. — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds  ; 
But  edities  another  with  her  deeds.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IV. 

Betrveen  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp.  Alarums ;  Excur- 
sions. Enter  Thersites. 
Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another  ;  TU 
go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  varlet,  Diomed, 
has  got  that  same  scurvy,  doting,  foolish  young  knave's 
sleeve  of  Troy  there,  in  his  helm  :  I  would  fain  see  them 
meet  ;  that  that  same  j'oung  Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the 
whore   there,  might  send   that   Greekish  whoremasterly 

[1]  In  the  folios,  and  one  of  the  quartos,  this  scene  is  continued  by  i  he  folio  wing 
dialo^e  between  Pandarus  and  Troilus.  which  the  poet  certainly  meant  to  have 
been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  the  three  concluding  lines  of  it  are  re- 
peated in  the  copies  already  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  players 
shuffled  the  parts  backward  and  forward,  ad  libituvi  .-for  the  poet  would  hardly  liave 
given  us  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  words,  nor  have  dismissed  Pandarus 
twice  in  the  same  manner.  STE EVENS. 

The  three  lines  alluded  to,  which  are  found  in  W\e  folio  at  the  end  of  this  scene,  as 
well  as  near  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  are  these  : 

*■•  Pand.  AVhy  but  hear  you 

Tro.  Hence,  broker  lac(iuey  i  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  ayewiih  thy  "name  !"' 
But  in  the  original  copy  in  quarto  there  is  no  repttition  (except  of  the  words — But 
hear  you);  no  absurdity    or    impropiiety.    In    that   copy   the    following   dialogue 
between  Troilus  and  Pandarus  is  found  iu    its   present    place,    precisely    as    it    is 
here  given  :  bat  the  tbrt  e  lines  above  quoted  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  scene. 

aLALONE. 
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villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious 
drab,  on  a  sleeveless  errand.  O'the  other  side.  The  po- 
licy of  those  crafty  swearing  rascids, — that  stale  old  mouse- 
eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor  ;  and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, 
— is  not  proved  worth  a  black-berry  : — They  set  me  up, 
in  policy,  that  mongrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as 
bad  a  kind,  Achilles  :  and  nov^^  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder 
than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to-day  ;  where- 
upon the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,^  and  poli- 
cy grows  into  an  ill  opinion. 
Soft !  here  come  sleeve,  and  t'other. 

Enter  DiOMEDES,  Troilus  follozi}ing. 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river  StyXj 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire  ; 
I  do  not  fly  ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  ; 
Have  at  thee  ! 

Ther.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian  !  Now  for  thy  whore, 
Ti'ojan  ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve  ! 

[Exe.  Troi.   and  T)iou.  fighting. 
Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou^  Greek  I  art  thou    for   Hector's 
match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Ther.  No,  no  : — I  am  a  rascal  ;  a  scurvy  railing  knave  ; 
a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Ihct.  I  do  believe  thee  : — live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me  ;  But  a 
plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me  !  What's  become 
of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  1  think,  they  have  swallowed 
one  another  :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle.  Yet,  m  a 
sort,  lechery  eats  itself.     I'll  seek  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 
The  same.     Enter  Diosiedes  and  a  Servant 
Dio.  Go,  go,  m}^  servant^  take  thou  Troilus'  horse  ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid  : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty  ; 
Tell  her,  1  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof.  [Exit. 

Serv.   I  go,  ray  lord. 

[2]  To  sot  up  the  aufhi>ri(y  of  iffnorante,  to  declare  ibat  tht^  will  be  governed  by 
policy  no  long^er,  JOHNSON. 
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Enter  Agamemnon. 
Aga.  Renew,  renew  !  The  fierce  Poljdamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon  :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner  ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam,^ 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings* 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius  :  Polyxenes  is  slain  f 
Amphimachiis,  and  Thous,  deadlj^  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain  ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd  :  the  dreadful  Sagittarj* 
Appals  our  numbers  ;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 
Kest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles  ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Aj  ix  arm  for  shame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  tield  : 
l>ow  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die.  like  scaled  scuils^ 
Before  the  belching  whale  ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath  : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves,  and  takes  , 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite,  r 

That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  does  so  much, 
IThat  proof  is  cali'd  impossibihty. 

Enter  Ulysses. 
UJyss.  O,  courage,  courage,  princes  !  great  Achillea 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance  : 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood. 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 

(SJ  His  lance  like  a  weaver's  beam,  as  Goiiatli's  spear  is  described.    STEEVENS. 

141  Pdf/.erf- -bruised,  crushed.  '  STEEVENS. 

[5]  '•  Beyonde  the  royalme  t>f  Ainasonne  came  au  aiincycnt  kynge,  Wjse  and 
dyscreete,  named  Epyslrophus.  and  brought  a  M.  kaygbte«i,  and  a  raorvayllouse  beste 
that  was  called  Sagi'tlayrc,  thyt  behynde  ilie  myddes  was  an  horse,  and  to  fjre.  a 
man  :  this  beste  was  Leery  liie  a  horse,  and  had  his  eyea  rede  like  a  cole,  and 
.*botte  well  with  a  bnv.e:  i^is  bests  made  the  Grckts  io.e  nf'trdr,  and  sltvi  many 
of  them  tvith  his  hcu:e:'  Three  Destructions  of  Troy.  T/iEOBALD. 

[e]  Smlh — great  numbers  of  fishes  sw  imjming-  together.  Scaled  means  here  dis- 
persed, put  to  fiighL         STEEVENS. S-ulls  and  shoaU  have  n-jt  only  one  and 

the  same  nieaninir.  but  are  actuajly,  cr  at  least  originally,  one  and  the  same  word. 
A  sctUl  of  herrings  (and  it  is  lo  those  fish  that  the  speaker  alludes)  so  termed  on 
the  coast  of  Xorioik  and  SufTolk.  is  elsewhere  called  a  sf^tU.  RITSON 
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That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come  to  him. 
Crying  on  Hector.     Aj.ix  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troiins  ;  who  hath  done  to-day  '  ' 

Mad  and  fantastic  excution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself, 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care,  -   ^ 

As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all.  ,  -,.  .; 

Enter  Ajax.  '  ' 

Ajax.   Troilus  ?  thou  coward  Troilus  !  .    [Exit, 

Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.   So.  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 
Achil.  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 
Come,  come,  thou  boy-que]ler,^  show  thy  face  ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector  I  whore's  Hector  ?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[Exewnt. 

SCENE  VI.  "  * 

Another  Part  of  the  field.     Enter  Ajax. 
Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy  head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Bio.  Troilus,  I  say  !  where's  Troilus  ? 
.%iax.  What  would'st  thou  ? 
Dio.   I  would  correct  him.  -    "■         - 

Ajax.  Were  t  the  general,  thou  should'st  have  my  officet, 
Ere  that  correction  : — Troilus,  I  say  !  what,  Troilus  ! 

Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  O  traitor  Diomed  ! — turn  thy  false  flice,  thou  trai- 
tor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse  ! 

Dio.  Ha  !  art  thou  there  ?  "  ■     •    , 

Ajax.   I'll  fight  with  him  alone  :   stand,  Diomed, 
Dio.   He  is  my  prize,   I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro.  Come  both,  you   cogging   Greeks  ;  have  at  you 
both.  [^Exeunt.,  fighting. 

=(7]  Boy-gwei/er,  i.  e.  murderer  of  a  boy.  STEE  YENS. 
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Enter  Hector. 

Hect.    Yea,    Troilus  ?    O,    well    fought,    my  youngest 
brother ! 

Etiter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Now  do  I  see  thee  :  Ha  !— have  at  thee,  Hector. 

Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use  : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well  : — 
J  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 

Re-enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  .^neas  ;   Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carr}^  him  ;  I'll  be  taken  too. 
Or  bring  him  off : — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  sa}' ! 
1  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  one  in  sumptuous  armour. 
Hect.     Stand,  stand,  thou   Greek  ;    thou   art  a  goooly 
mark  : — 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well  ;^ 

[8]  This  circumstance  is  taken  from  Lvdeate's  poem,  p.  193:    " Guido  in  hi? 

historic  doth  shew,"  i:c.  STEEVEXS. 

I  quote  from  the  orisnnal.  1535 : 

" in  this  while  a  Grekish  king-  he  mette, 

■"  Were  it  of  hap  or  of  adventure, 

The  which  in  soothe  on  his  cote  armoure 

Embrouded  had  full  many  r^che  stone, 

That  gave  a  lyeht,  when  the  soime  shone, 

Full  bi-ygiit  and  cleare.  that  joye  WEis  to  sent^ 

For  perles  white  and  emerawdes  grene 

Full  ihany  one  were  therein  sette. — 

Of  whose  arraye  when  Hector  taketh  hede, 

Towardes  him  fast  ?an  him  drawe. 

And  fyrst  I  fynde  how  he  hath  him  slawe, 

And  after  that  by  force  of  his  manheade 

He  hent  him  up  af  re  him  on  his  stede, 

And  fast  gan  wyth  him  for  to  lyde 

From  the  wardes  a  lytell  out  of  syde, 

At  good  leyser  playniy,  if  he  maye, 

To  spoyle  him  of  his  rich  ari-aye. — 

On  horse-backe  out  when  he  him  Jadde, 

Recklessly  the  stor\-e  maketb  mynde 

He  caste  his  shelde  at  hi?  backe  beliynde. 

To  weld  him  selfe  at  more  libertye.'-  - 

60  that  Ms  brest  <liianiisd  was  aad  bare-''  MALONE. 
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I'll  frush  it,5  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 

But  ril  be  master  of  it : — Wilt  thou  not,  beast,  abide  ? 

Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  [Exe. 

SCENE  VII. 

The  same.     Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons ; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath  ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye  : — 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die.  [Exeuntf 

SCENE  vni. 

l^ne  same.      Enter  Mexelaus  and  Paris  fis^htimr.      Tfien 
Thersites. 

Tfier.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  a^.  it  : 
Kow,  bull  \  now,  dog  !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo  i  Now  my  double- 
henn'd  sparrow  !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo  !  The  bull  has  the 
game  : — 'ware  horns,  ho  !         [Exe.  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

Enter  ifL4.RGAREL0N. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou  ? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too  -,  I  love  bastards  :  I  am  a  bas- 
tard begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind,  bastard  in 
valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One  bear  will  not 
bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one  bastard  ?  Take 
heed,  the  quarrel's  most  ominous  to  us  :  if  the  son  of  a 
whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts  judgment :  Farewell, 
bastard  I 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward  ?  [Exeunt. 

'■^]  To  frush  a  chicken,  fcc.  is  a  term  in  carving,  which  we  may  suppo-^e  to  have 
been  s\oonvmous  with  ■'  brectk  up  a  capon :"  words  that  occur  in  Love's  Labours 
Jjost.  '        STEEVilN'S. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Another  part  of  the  Field.     Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done  ;   I'll  take  good  breath  : 
Rest,  sword  ;  "thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  ! 

[^Puts  (ff  his  helmet,  and  hangs  his 
shield  behind  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Mijnnidoiis. 

AchiL  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set ; 
How  ua:ly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels  : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darkening  of  the  sun,' 
To  close  the  day  up.  Hector's  hfe  is  done. 

Hect.  I  am  unarm'd  ;  forego  this  Vantage,  Greek. 

Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike  ;*  this  is  the  man  I  seek. 

[Hector  falls. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Troy,  sink  down  ; 

Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. 

On,  Myrmidons  ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

[A  Retreat  sounded 


ri"!  The  vail  is,  I  think,  the  sinking  of  the  sun  ;  not  veil,  or  cover.      JOHNSON. 
[2]  This  particular  of  Achilles  overpowericg  Hector  by   numbers,   and    without 
armour,  ii  taken  fron-;  the  old  story-book.  HAN^.IER. 

Hector,  in  Lvdcratel  poem,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Achilles  !  but  it  is  Troilus 
who,  havin?  bi^en  inclosed  round  by  the  Myrmidons,  is  killed  after  his  armour 
had  been  hewn  from  his  body,  vihich  was  afterwards  drawn  through  the  field  at 
the  horse's  tail.  The  Oxford  editor,  I  believe,  was  misinformed ;  for  in  the  old 
stoiT-book  of  the  Thret  Desh-uctian.i  of  Troy,  I  find  likewise  the  same  account 
given  of  the  death  .if  Troilus.  Heywood,  in  his  Rnpe  of  Lusrece,  1633,  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  to  some  such  work  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  mentions: 

•'  Had  pui>;<:ant  Hector  by  Achilles'  hand 

Dy'd  in  a  single  mononiachie,  Achilles 

Had  been  the  worthy  ;  but  heingr  siain  by  odds, 

The  poorest  Myrmidon  had  as  much  honour 

As  faint  Achilles,  in  tlie  Trojan's  death." 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  observe  with  what  vehemence  Lyd^ate,  who  in  the  groesest 
manner  has  violated  all  the  characters  drawn  by  Homer,  laiies  upon  him  lo  reprehend 
the  Grecian  poet  as  the  original  offender : 

'•Oh  thou,  Homer,  for  shame  be  now  red, 

And  thee  aniase  that  boldest  thy  selfe  so  wj'se, 

On  Achylles  to  set  sucbe  g-reat  a  pi-jse 

In  thy  bokes  for  his  chivalrj-e, 

Above  echone  that  dust  hym  inagnifye, 

That  was  so  sleyghty  and  so  full  of  fraude. 

Why  gevest  thou  hym  so  hve  a  prayse  and  laude  ?"        STEEVENS- 
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^Hark  !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.   The  1  rojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my  lord. 

Achil.   The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separates.* 
My  halt-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed,^ 

Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. 

[Sheathes  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  tield  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X„ 

The  same.     Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nestor, 
DioMEDES,  ft7ic?  of/?er5,   marching.     Shouts  within, 

Aga.  Hark  I  hark  !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

JVest.  Peace,  drums. 

[Within]   Achilles! 
Achilles  I   Hector's  slain  !  Achilles  ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is — Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax,  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be  ; 
Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Aga.  March  patiently  along  : — Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours^  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunt  marching. 

SCENE  XI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field.     Enter  .^neas  and  Trojans. 

JEne.  Stand,  ho  !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field: 
Never  go  home  ;  her€  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 
All.   Hector  ? — The  gods  forbid  ! 
Tro.  He's  dead  ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's  tail, 

[2]  Stickiers  are  arbitrators,  judges,  or  as  called  in  some  places,  sidesmen.  At 
eveiy  wrestling-  in  Cornwall,  before  the  gamts  btgia,  a  certain  number  of  sticklers 
are  cho-en.  who  regulate  the  proceedings,  and  determine  every  dispute.  Stickler 
is  ini mediately  from  the  verb  sticItU,  to  interfere,  to  take  part  with,  to  busy  one's 
self  in  any  m.itter.  KITSON. 

[3]  Whatever  may  have  been  the  remainder  of  this  speech,  as  it  came  out  of 
Shakespeares  hands,  we  may  be  confident  that  this  bombast  stuff  made  no  part 
of  it.    Our  auuhors  g»id  was  stolen,  and  the  thief's  brass  left  in  its  place. 

RITSON= 
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In  beastly  sort,  dragged  through  the  shameful  field. — - 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed  ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  !* 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  hnger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  ! 

^^ne.  Mj  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro,  You  understand  me  not,  th^t  tell  me  so  : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  X)f  death  ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone  ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd. 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector's  dead  ; 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone  ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives^ 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself      Bat,  march,  away  : 
Hector  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet ; — You  vil«  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains,^ 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I'll    through    and    through  you  1 — And   thou,   great-siz'd 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates  ;     [coward, 
ril  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy  ! — with  comfort  go  : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe.^ 

[Exe.  ^E-\EAS  and  Trojans. 


[41  We  should  read—swiYe  at,  instead  of  smile.  M.  MASON. Mr   Up- 

son thinks  that  Shakespeare  had  the  Psalmist  in  view.  "  He  that  dwelleih  in 
heaven  shall  laugh  then  to  scorn;  the  Lord  shall  have  thera  in  derision."  Pt. 
ii.  4.  "  The  Lord  shall  laueh  nim  to  scorn  ;  for  he  h;ith  seen  that  his  day  is 
coming."  Ps.  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  passatre  before  us,  the  heavens  are  the  ministers 
of  the  gods  to  execute  their  veng^cance,  ana  they  are  bid  to  froxim  on  ;  but  the 
gods  themselves  smile  at  Truy  :  ihey  hold  Trov  in   derision,  for  its  day  is  coming.'' 

MALONE. 

[5]  Pight — pitched,  fixed.  The  obsolete  preterite  and  participle  passive  of  to 
pitch.  STEEVENS. 

[6]  This  couplet  affords  a  full  and  natural  close  of  the  play;  and  though  I 
once  thought  differently,  1  must  now  declare  my  firm  beliet  that  Shakespeare 
designed  it  should  end  here,  and  that  what  follows  is  either  a  subsequent  and 
injudicious  restoration  from  an  elder  drama,  or  the  nonsense  of  some  wretched 
buffoon,  who  represented  Pandarus.  When  the  hero  of  the  scene  was  not  only 
alive,  but  on  the  stage,  our  author  would  scarce  have  trusted  the  conclusion  of 
his  piece  to  a  subordinate  characler.  whon)  he  had  uniformly  held  up  to  detesta- 
tion. It  i«  still  less  probable  that  he  should  have  wound 'J  p  his  stoiy  with  a  stupid 
outrage  to  decency,  and  a  deliberate  insuh  on  his  audience.— But  in  several  oiher 
jparts  of  this  drama  I  canngt  persuade  mvself  that  1  have  been  riding  Shakespeare. 

ST£EVE>S. 
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As  Troilus  is  going  out,   enter  from   the   other  side,  Pan- 

DARUS. 

Pon.  But  hear  you,  hear  3^011  ! 

Tro.  Hence,  broker  lackey  !  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  hfe,  and  hve  aj'^e  with  thy  name  !  [Exit. 

Pan.  A  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones  ! — O 
world  !  world  !  world  !  thus  is  the  poor  agent  despised  ! 
O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are  you  set  a'  work, 
and  how  ill  requited  !  Why  should  our  endeavour  be  so 
loved,  and  the  performance  so  loathed  ?  what  verse  for 
it  ?  what  instance  for  it  ? — Let  me  see  : — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting  : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted  cloths," 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall. 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall :  f 

Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans, 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  jour  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  an^l  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made  : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss  :^ 
Till  then  Til  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases  ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases.  [Exit. 

[7]  ;.  e.  the  painted  canvas  with  which  your  rooms  are  hiina:.  STEEVENS. 

{81  The  public  stews  were  anciently  under  the  jurisdi(;tjon  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
zhkiev.  STEEVENS. 
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OBSERFATlOm. 


Cymbeline.]  Mr.  Pope  supposed  the  story  of  tins  play 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  Boccuce  ;  but  he 
was  mistaken,  as  an  imitation  of  it  is  found  in  an  old  story- 
book entitled  Westward  for  Smelts.  This  imitation  differs 
in  as  many  particulars  from  the  Italian  novelist,  as  from 
Shakespeare,  though  they  concur  in  some  material  parts 
of  the  fable.  It  was  pubHshed  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  1603. 
This  is  the  only  copy  of  it  which  1  have  hitherto  seen. 

There  is  a  late  entry  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company,  Jan.  1619,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Kitt  of  Kingston.  Steevens. 

The  only  part  of  the  fable,  however,  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced with  certainty  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  is,  Imo- 
gen's wandering  about  after  Pisanio  has  left  her  in  the  fo- 
rest ;  her  being  almost  famished  ;  and  being  taken  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  into  the  service  af  the  Roman  general  as  a 
page.  The  general  scheme  of  Cymbeline  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, formed  on  Boccace's  novel  (Day  2,  Nov.  9.)  and 
Shakespeare  has  taken  a  circumstance  from  it,  that  is 
Bot  mentioned  in  the  other  tale.  See  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  It 
appears  from  the  preface  to  the  old  translation  of  the  De- 
camerone,  printed  in  !620,  that  many  of  the  novels  had 
before  received  an  iCnglish  dress,  and  had  been  printed 
separately  :  "  I  know,  most  worthy  lord,  (says  the  prin- 
ter in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory,)  that  many  of  them  [the 
novels  of  Boccace]  have  long  since  been  published  before, 
as  stolen  from  the  original  author,  and  yet  not  beautified 
with  his  sweet  stylo  and  elocution  of  phrase,  neither  sa- 
vouring of  his  singular  morall  applications." 

Cymbeline,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  the  year  1605. 
See  An  Jliiempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare^s 
Plays,  Vol,  II»  The  king  from  whom  the  play  takes  its 
title  began  his  reign,  according  to  Holinshed,  in  the  19th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  and  the  play 
commences  in  or  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Cvm- 
behne's  reign,  which  was  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  16th  of  the  Christian  sera  t 
jiotwithstanding  whicb^  Shakespeare  has  peopled  Rome 
with  modern  Italians  ;  Philario,  Iaclvi.no,  kc,     Cymbeline 


(     103     ) 
is  said  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  at  hTs 
death  two  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus.  i\l alone. 

An  ancient  translation,  or  rather  a  deformed  and  inter- 
polated imitation,  of  the  ninth  novel  of  the  second  day  of 
the  Dacameron  of  Boccacio,  has  recently  occured.  The 
title  and  colophon  of  this  rare  piece,  are  as  follows  : 

'■  Ihis  mater  treateth  of  a  merchautes  wyfe  that  after- 
warde  went  lyke  a  ma  and  becam  a  great  lorde  and  was 
called  Frederyke  of  Jennen  afterwarde." 


"  Thus  endeth  this  lytell  story  of  lorde  Frederyke. 
Imprjted  i  Anwarpe  by  me  John  Dusborowhge,  dwellynge 
besvde  v^  Camer  porte  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  a. 
M.CCCCC.  and  xviij." 

This  novel  exhibits  the  material  features  of  its  original ; 
though  the  names  of  the  characters  are  changed,  their  sen- 
timents debased,  and  their  conduct  rendered  still  more  im- 
probable than  in  the  scenes  before  us.  John  of  Florence 
is  the  Ambrogiulo,  Ambrosius  of  Jennens  the  Bernabo  of 
the  story.  Of  the  translator's  elegance  of  imagination, 
and  felicity  of  expression,  the  two  following  instances  may 
be  sufficient.  He  has  converted  the  picturesque  mole  un- 
der the  left  breast  of  the  lady,  into  a  black  wart  on  her  left 
arm;  and  when  at  last,  in  a  male  habit,  she  discovers  her 
sex,  instead  of  displaying  her  bosom  only,  he  obliges  her 
to  appear  before  the  King  and  his  whole  court  completely 
*'  naked,  save  that  she  had  a  karcb-er  of  sylke  before  hyr 
mem.bers." — The  whole  work  is  illustrated  with  wooden 
cuts  representing  every  scene  throughout  the  narrative. 

I  know  not  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  discove- 
ry of  this  antiquated  piece,  unless  it  serves  to  strengthen 
our  belief  that  some  more  faithful  translation  had  furnish^ 
ed  Shakespeare  with  incidents  which,  in  their  original 
Itahan,  to  him  at  least  were  inaocessible.        Steevens, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


CvMBELiNE,  king  of  Britain. 

ClotoNj  son  10  the  queen  by  a  former  husband. 

Leonatds  Posthumus,  a  gentleman.^  husband  to  Imogen. 

Belarius,  a  banished  lord,   disgv.ised  under   the   name  of 

Morgan. 

.^  ^  ^        C  sons  to  Cymhelinc,  disguised  under  the  names 

.  ^    I      of  Polydore  and  CaducaL  supposed  sons  te 

Arviragus,    m       d  7     •  >     ri 

'    (      Belarius. 

Philario,  friend  to  Posthumus}  ^^  ,. 
,  '/  ■     J  u     n,   1     '       }  Italians. 

Iachimo,  Jriend  to  Fhuario      ^ 

A  French  Gentleman.,  friend  to  Philario. 

Caius  Lucius,  general  of  the  Roman  forces. 

Jl  Roman  Captain.     Two  British  Captains. 

PiSANio,  servant  to  Posthumus. 

Cornelius,  a  physician, 

T'^o  Gentlemen. 

Ttvo  Gaolers. 

Qweew,  wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  queen. 

Helen,  woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions,  a 
Soothsayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanish  Gentleman, 
Musicians,  Officers,  Captaifts,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and 
other  Attendants. 

SCENE — sometimes  in  Britain ;  sometimes  in  Italy. 
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CYMBELINE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    I. — Britain.     The    Garden    behind  CrMBELINE^S 
Palace.     Enter  two  Gentlemen. 
1  Gent. 
JL  OU  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frown*  :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers  ; 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's.* 
2  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son,   (a  widow, 

That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman  :   She's  wedded  ; 
Her  husband  banish'd  ;  she  imprisoned  :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow  ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  He,  that  hath  lost  her,  too  :  so  is  the  queen. 
That  most  desir'd  the  match  :  But  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess,  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report  :   and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  marry'd  her, — alack,  good  man  ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.      I  do  not  think, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

[1  ]  fVe  do  not  meet  a  vian  but  frowns  ;  our  bloods — our  countenances,  which,  in 
popular  speech,  are  said  to  be  regulated  by  the  temper  of  the  blood, — no  more 
obey  the  laws  of  heacen, — which  direct  us  to  appear  what  we  really  are, — than  our 
courtiers  .—-that  is,  than  the  bi'oods  nf  our  courtiers  }  but  our  bloods,"lil;e  ihein— Still 
feem,  as  doth  the  king's,  JOHNSON. 
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2  Gent.  Yoli  ppeak  bim  far.^ 

1  Ge/iL  I  d>'  exteiJ  Iiim,  sir,  within  isimself ;' 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

Kis  measure  July. 

2  Gent.    VVli.jt's  his  namo,  and  hirth  ? 

1  Gent.   I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root  :  his  father 
Was  calii  Sicili'is,  who  did  join  his  honour, 
Ao-unst  the  Romans,  with  Cassibehin  ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,'^  whom 
He  serv'd  with  i^lory  and  admir'd  success  :     ' 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus  : 
And  bad,  besides  this  gentleman' in  question, 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'the  time, 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand  ;  for  wliich  their  father 
(1  hen  old  and  fond  of  issue,)  took  such  sorrow. 
That  he  quit  being  ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  onr  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born.     The  kins;,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Fosthumus  ; 
Eij>^d.«  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber  : 
Pats  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
As  we  do  air,  fist  as  'twas  minister'd  ;  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest  :  Liv'd  in  court, 
fWhich  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd  :^ 
A  sample  to  the  youngest  ;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them  f  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards  :  to  his  mistress, 

[2]  You  praise  hivn  extensively.  STEEVENS. 

!S]  I  extend  him  vvitbin  liiuiself;  my  praise,  however  extensive,  is  within  his 
merit.  JOHNSON. 

i"4]  Tenantius  was  the  father  of  Cynnbeline,  and  nephew  of  Cassibclan,  bein§-  the 
youHger  soa  of  his  elder  brother  Lud,  liing  of  the  southern  part  of  Britain ;  ou 
whose  death  Cassibelan  was  admitted  king-.  Cassibclan  repulsed  the  Romans  on 
their  first  atfjck,  but  being  vanquished  by  Julius  t'aesar  on  his  second  invasion  ot 
B.  it'^in,  he  a^rreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome.  After  his  death,  Tenantius, 
Lnd's  yo-iiocer  son  (his  e'der  brother  Androgens  havings  Ced  to  Rome)  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  their  uncle.  Ac- 
cenlinjf  to  some  authorities,  Tenantius  quietly  paid  the  tribute  stipulated  by  Cassi- 
be'aii;  according  to  others,  be  refused  to  pay  it,  and  warred  with  the  Romans. 
Sh^I.espeare  supposes  the  latter  to  be  the  truth.  Holin^hed,  who  furnished  our  poet 
with  these  facts,  furnished  him  also  with  the  name  of  Stcilius,  who  was  admitted 
king-  iif  Britain,  A.  M.  3659.  The  name  of  Leonatus  he  found  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
leonatus  is  there  the  legitimate  son  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia,  on  whose 
Jtory  the  episode  of  Giosler,  Edgar,  and  Edmund,  is  formed  in  King  Lear.       MAL. 

[5]  This  encoraiuDi  is  high  and  artful.  To  Ije  at  once  in  any  great  degree  loved 
and  praised  is  truly  rare.  JOIiXSON. 

[6]  A  glass  that  formed  them ;  a  model,  by  the  contemplation  and  itispertion  of 
T/hicb  Uiev  ibriEfed  their  manners.  JOHNSON. 
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For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue  j 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 
2  Gent.   I  honour  him 
Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me. 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.   His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  bearing, 
Wark  it,)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'tlie  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen  ;   and  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  wa}'  they  went. 

2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.   Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.   That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  conveyed  ! 
So  slackly  guarded  !  and  the  search  so  slow, 

That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe"er  'tis  strange. 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.   I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.  We  must  forbear  :  Here  comes  the  queen,  and 
princess.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 

The  same.     Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogek". 

Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you  :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint. — For  3^ou,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate  :  marry,  yet 
The  tire  of  rage  is  in  him  ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 
I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril  : — 
ril  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections  ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together.         [Exit 
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lino.  O 
Dissembling  courtesy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  ! — My  dearest  husband. 
I  something  tear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  nothing, 
(Always  reserv'd  m}^  holy  duty,)^  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me  :  You  must  be  gone  ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angr}^  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  1  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen  !  my  mistress  ! 
O,  lady,  weep  no  more  ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man  1  1  will  remain 
The  loyalist  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's  ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter  :   thither  write  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  w^ords  you  send. 
■Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  : 
If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure  : — Yet  111  move  him  [Aside 
To  walk  this  way  :   i  never  do  him  wron^. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends  ; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit^ 

Fast.   Should  we  taking  leave 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu  ! 

L/io.   Nay,  stay  a  little  : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  3'ourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love  ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's  :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife,  , 

When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.   How  !  how  !  another  ? — 
You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  sear  up  my  embrctcements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  !^  Remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  ring. 

|7j  i  sav  I  do  Dot  fear  niv  faJier,  so  far  as  I  mav  say  it  without  breach  of  dutv. 

JOHXSOV, 

[t]  To  sear  up,  is  properl;/  to  close  up  hy  hxirning ;  but  in  this  passage  the  poei  niay 

kz-'e  dropped  that  idea,  andtisfed  th«  »ord  siniply  fur  lo  dose  up.  STKEVE^^ 
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While  sense  can  keep  it  on  1^  And  sweetest,  fairest. 

As  1  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 

To  your  so  inlinite  loss  ;  so,  in  our  trifles 

I  still  win  of  you  :  For  my  sake,  wear  this  ; 

It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I'll  place  it 

Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 
Imo.  O,  the  gods  ! 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cvmbeline  and  Lords. 
Post.  Alack,  the  king  ! 

Cy7n.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid  !  hence,  from  my  sight ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  Ihou  diest :  Away  ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.   The  gods  protect  you  ! 
And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone  ^^xif, 

imo.    1  here  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing, 
That  shouldst  repair  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me  ! 

Irno.   I  beseech  you,  sir. 
Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I  .       , 

Am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.   Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair  ;  that  way,  past  grace. 

Cym.  That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my  queen  ! 

I??io.  O  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.' 

Cym.  Thou   took'st  a  beggar  ;  wouldst  have  made  my 
throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.   No  ;   I  rather  added 
A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one  I 

Imo.  Sir, 
It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus  : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow  ;  and  he  is 

[9]  While  sense  can  maintain  its  opirations ;  wliiJe  sense  continues  to  have  powen 
fl]  A  puttock-a  kite.  JOHNSON,  STEEVENS. 
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A  man,  worth  any  woman  ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cyin.   What  ! — art  thou  mad  ! 

Imo.  Aknost,  sir  :    heaven  restore  me  ! — Would  I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter  !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  ! 

Re-entf.r  Queen. 

Cym.   Thou  foolish  thing  ! — 
They  were  again  together  :  you  have  done 

[To  the  queen. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.   'Beseech  your  patience  : — Peace, 
Dear  lady  daughter,  peace. — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves  ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cyifi.   Nay,  let  her  languish 
A  drq)  of  blood  a  day  ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly  !  [Exit 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie  ! — you  mu^t  give  way  : 
Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir  ?  what  news  ? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master^ 

Queen.   Ha  ! 
No  harm,   1  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been, 
But  thist  my  mister  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger  :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.   I  am  very  gl  id  on't. 

Lrto.  Your  son's  my  father's  friend  ;  he  takes  his  part. — - 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — O  brave  sir  ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together  ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master  ? 

Pis.   On  his  command  :   He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven  ;  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to. 
When  it  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.   This  hath  been 
Your  f-ithful  servant :   I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness, 
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Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 
I  pray  you,  speak  with  me  :  you  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard  :  for  this  time  leave  me. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 
A  public  Place.     Enter  Clotex,  arid  tzao  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt  ;  the 
violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 
Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  :  there^s  none  abroad 
so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it Have 

I  hurt  him  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  f  lith  ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience.     [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body's  a  passable  carcass,  if  he 
be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be  not 
hurt. 

2  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt  ;  it  went  o'the  backside 
the  town.  [Aside, 

Clo.   The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.    No  ;    but  he   fled  forward  still,.,  toward  your 
face.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you  !  you  have  land  enough  of  your 
own  ;  but  he  added  to  your  having  ;  gave  you  some 
ground. 

2  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans  :  Puppies  ! 

[Aside. 

Clo.   I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured  how  long  a 
fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Aside, 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse 
me  ! 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is 
damned.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together  :*  She's  agoodsign,^  but  1  have  seen 
small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  foois,  lest  the  reflectioo 
should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

[2]  I  believe  the  lord  means  to  speak  a  sentence ;  "  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always, 
beauty  and  brain  i=-o  not  together."  JOHNSON. 

[3]  I  believe  the  poet  means  by  sign— /air  outward  show.  JOHNSON. 
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Clo.  Come,  Pll  to  my  chamber  •  'Would  there  had 
been  some  hurt  done  ! 

2  Lo7^d.  I  wish  not  so  ;  unless  it  had  been  the  fall  of  an 
ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside. 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.   I'll  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  C  ymbeline's  Palace.  Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o'the  haven. 
And  question'dst  every  sail  :  if  he  should  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.*     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.   'Twas,  His  queen.,  his  queen! 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen  !  happier  therein  than  I  !— 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ;  for  so  long 
As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handherchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  tits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  saiPd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.   Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.   Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would   have   broke  mine   eye-strings  ;    crack'd 
them,  but 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  :* 
Nay,  follow'd  him  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 

[4]  I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is,  that  the  loss  of  that  paper  would  prove  as  fatal 
to  her,  as  the  loss  of  a  pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  The  diminution  of  space — is  the  diminution  of  which  space  is  the  cause. 
Trees  are  kilted  by  a  blast  of  lightning,  that  is,  by  blasting,  not  blasted  lighming-. 
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Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  PisaniOj 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.   Be  assur'd,  madam, 
With  his  next  vantage.^ 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say  :   ere  I  could  tell  him, 
How  1  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such  ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour  ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight. 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  conld 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.^ 
Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.   The  queen,  madam. 
Desires  your  highness'  compan3^ 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  despatched. 
—I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Rome.  An  Apartment  in  Philario's  house.  Enter  Phi- 
LARio,  Iacimo,  a  Frenchman^  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 

lack.  Beheve  it,  sir  :  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain  :  he 
was  then  of  a  crescent  note  ;  expected  to  prove  so  wor- 
thy, as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of:  but  I 
could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admi- 
ration ;  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnished, 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him®  both  without 
and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France  :  we  had  very  many 
there,  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he. 

[6]  Next  opportunity.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  A  hudj  without  any  distinct  idea,  whether  of  flower  or  fruit,  is  a  natural  re-, 
preseutation  of  any  thing  incipient  or  immature ;  and  the  buds  of  flowers,  if  flowers^ 
are  meant,  gruv  to  flowers,  as  the  buds  of  fiuits  grow  to  fruits.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  In  the  sense  in  which  we  say,  This  will  make  or  mar  you.  JOHNSON. 

8  Vol.  IX. 
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Icjtch.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daiio;hter, 
(wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  bv  her  value,  than 
his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the 
matter.^ 

French.   And  then  his  banishment  : — 

lack.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that  v;eep  this 
lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours,'  are  wonderfully 
to  extend  him  ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which 
else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar 
■without  more  qu;dit3^  But  how  comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn 
with  you  ?  How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  1  were  soldiers  together  ;  to  whom 
I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my  life  : — 

Enter  Posthumus. 
Here  comes  the  Briton  :  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing,  to 
a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be  better 
known  to  this  gentleman  ;  whom  I  commend  to  3'ou,  as  a 
noble  friend  of  mine  :  How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to 
appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in  his  OAvn  hear- 
ing. 

French.   Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Hince  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courte- 
sies, which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness  :  I  was 
glad  I  did  atone  my  countrymen  and  you  f  it  had  been 
pity,  you  should  have  been  put  together  with  so  mortal  a 
purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance^  of  so 
slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post.  By  j'our  pardon,  sir,  J  was  then  a  young  travel- 
ler ;  rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  1  heard,  than 
in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  experiences  :^ 
but,  upon  my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend  not  to  say 
it  is  mended,)  my  quarrsi  was  not  alto^rether  slight. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords  ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all  likelihood, 
have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

[9]  Makps  the  descript.on  of  hnn  vfiy  distant  tVom  the  truth.  JOHZ>SON. 

[1]   Under  b^r  banner  ;  by  her  influence.  JOHNSON. 

[2]  Tu  atone — siguifie'^,  in  this  pla.-e,  to  reconcile.  STEEVENS. 

fsl  Importance  is  here,  as  elswhere  in  Shakespeare,  importunit^•,  instigation. 

MALONE. 

[4]  Posthnmus  is  describings  a  presumptuous  youn^  man,  and  means  to  say,  that 
he  rather  stuflied  to  avoid  conducting  himself  iiy  the  opinions  of  other  people,  than 
to  be  guiiJed  by  their  eipeneace,  M.  MASON. 
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lacJi.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  differ- 
ence ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think  :  'tAvas  a  contention  in  public- 
He,  which  may,  without  contradiction,^  suffer  the  report. 
It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out  last  night, 
where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country  mistresses  ; 
This  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching,  (and  upon  warrant 
of  bloody  affirmation,)  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise, 
chaste,  constant-qualitied,  and  less  attemptibie,  than  any 
the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lack.  That  lady  is  not  now  living  ;  or  this  gentleman's 
opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lack.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I  would 
abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself  her  adorer, 
not  her  friend.^ 

lack.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-hand  com- 
parison,) had  been  something  too  fair,  and  too  good,  for 
any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before  others  I  have 
seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out-lustres  many  I  have 
beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe  she  excelled  many  :  but. 
I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor 
you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her  :  so  do  I  my  stone. 

lach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.   More  than  the  world  enjoj/s. 

lack.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she's 
outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken  :  the  one  may  be  sold,  or  giv- 
en ;  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase,  or 
merit  for  the  gift  :  the  other  is  not  a-  thing  for  sale,  and 
only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lack.   Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.   W^hich,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lack.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  :  but,  you 
know,    strange    fowl    light     upon    neighbouring    ponds. 

[5]  Which,  uniioubteniy,  may  be  publicly  told.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  Though  I  have  not  the  common  oblieations  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  re- 
gard   her   not   with   the   fondness   of  a   friend,   but  the    reverence   of  an    adorer. 

JOHNSON. A  friend,  in  ancient  collo'inial  language,  is  occasionally  >yn  mymous 

to  a  pnrnmnur  or  iyiamoruto  o{  e'lihfr  sex,  in  both  the  favourable  and  unfavourable 
sense  of  that  woul.  It  is  still  current  among  the  harlotry  of  London,  w  b<\  as  often 
as  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  absent  kiepers,  invariably  call  them  their 
friends.  I  make  mv  avowal,  savs  Posthumus.  in  the  cbaiacter  of  her  adorsn  not  of 
iier  possessor,  (JTJEEVENS. 
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Your  ring  may  bo  stolen  too  :  so,  of  your  brace  of  un- 
prizeable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  l>ail,  and  the  other 
casual  :  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-vvay-accomplished  cour- 
tier, would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  first  and  list. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a  cour- 
tier, to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress  ;^  if,  in  the 
holding  or  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing 
doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves  ;  notwithstanding  1  fear 
not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior,  1 
thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me  ;  we  are  ftmiliar  at 
first. 

lach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I  should 
get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress  :  make  her  go  back,  even 
to  the  yielding  ;  had  I  admittance,  and  opportunity  to 
friend. 

Post.   No,  no. 

lach.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moity  of  my  estate  to 
your  ring  ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er-values  it  some- 
thing :  But  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your  con- 
fidv^nce,  than  her  reputation  ;  and,  to  bar  your  offence 
herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  persua- 
si'^n  ;®  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you're  worthy  of 
by  your  attempt. 

lach.   What's  that  ? 

Post.  A  repulse  :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you  call  it 
deserve  more  ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this  :  it  came  in  too  sud- 
denly;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  bet- 
ter acquainted. 

lack.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neighbour's,, 
on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have  spoke. ^ 

Post.   What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 


[7]  Convince— for  overcome.  WARBURTON 

So  in  Macbeth ; 

" their  malady  convinces 

Tlie  great  essay  of  art."  JOHNSON. 

[8]  Abused — deceived.    So  in  Othello  : 

■'  The  Moor's  nhus''d.  by  some  most  villainous  knave."  STEEVENS.^ 

[9]  Approbation — proof.     So  in  King  Henry  V. 

" how  many  now  in  health. 

Shall  drop  their  blood  in  upprohatixtn 

©f  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to."  STEEVENS. 
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lack.  Yours  ;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think,  stands  so 
safe.  I  will  Jay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your  ring, 
that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  lady  is,  with 
no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a  second  coti- 
ference,  and  1  will  bring  from  thence  that  honour  of  hers, 
which  ^-^ou  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it :  my  ring 
I  hold  dear  as  my  finger  ;   'tis  part  of  it. 

lach.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.'  If  you 
buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot  preserve 
it  from  tainting  :  But,  I  see,  you  have  some  rehgion  in 
you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue  ;  you  bear  a 
graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lack.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches  ;  and  would  un- 
dergo what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your 
return  : — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us  :  My 
mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unwor- 
thy thinking  :   I  dare  you  to  this  match  :  here's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lack.  By  the  gods  it  is  one  : — If  I  bring  you  no  ivfn- 
cient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodily 
part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats  are  yours  ; 
so  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in 
such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this 
your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours  ; — provided,  I  have 
your  commendation,  for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions  :  let  us  have  articles 
betwixt  us  : — only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer.  If  you 
make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give  me  directly  to  un- 
derstand you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no  further  your  enemy, 
she  is  not  worth  our  debate  :  if  she  remain  unseduced 
(you  not  making  it  appear  otherwise,)  for  your  ill  opinion, 
and  the  assault  you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall 
answer  me  with  your  sw^ord. 

loch.  Your  hand  ;  a  covenant  ;  Vv^e  will  have  these 
things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away  for 

[1]  You  are  a  friend  to  ihe  lady,  and  therein  the  wiser,  as  you  will  not  expose 
her  to  hazard ;  and  that  yau  i'ear,'is  a  yryM'  of  your  religions  lirie'ity.      JOHNSON. 

See  p.  15.  n.  6.  Thoigh  the  reply  nf  lach-ino  mviy  noi  have  b'-en  warranted  by  the 
preceding  words  of  l;.)-tiiur)n<  it  '.v!«  (.-crtai-ily  nicant  ny  the  speaker  a>  a  pruvok- 
in^  circumstance,  a  circamstanc*  of  iuciwiiou  to  the  wager.  STEEVENS- 
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Britain  ;  lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  and  starve  :  I 
will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  {^Exeunt  Post,  and  Iach. 

French.   Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let  us  fol- 
low 'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace.     Enter  Queen, 
Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather  those 
flowers  ; 
Make  haste  :   Who  has  the  note  of  thern  ? 

1  Ladij.   I,  madam. 

Queen.   Despatch. —  [Exeinif  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor  ;  have  you  brought  those  drugs  ? 

Cor.  Pleaseth  your  higlmess,  ay  :  here  they  are,  madam  : 

[Presenting  a  small  Box. 
But  1  beseech  your  grace,  (without  ofience  ; 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask,)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death  ; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen..   I  do  wonder,  doctor. 
Thou  ask't  me  such  a  question  :  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?  Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?  Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devihsh,)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  V  I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  etlects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 
Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart  :* 


PT  Other  experiments.  I  commend,  says  Waltop,  an  angler  that  trietl:  conclu- 
aoiK,  and  improves  his  art.  JOHNSON.  _ 

[3]  There  is  in  this  passagre  nothinsf  that  much  requires  a  nflle,  yet  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  push  it  fniwavd  int.-  observation.  The  thought  would  probably  have  been 
BJore  amplified,  had  our  author  lived  to  be  shocked  with  such  experiments  as  have 
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Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 
Qween.  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 
Here  comes  a  flattering  rasciil  ;   upon  him  [Aside, 

Will  I  first  work  :   he's  for  his  master, 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended  ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.   I  do  suspect  you,  madam  ; 
But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Aside, 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. —  [To  Pisanio. 

Cor.   [Aside.]  I  do  not  like   her.      She  doth  think,  she 
has 
Strange  lingering  poisons  :   I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damM  nature  :   Those,  she  has, 
AVill  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  a  while  : 
Which  first,  perchance,  shell  prove  on  cats,  and  dogs  ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher  :  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time,     . 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  flilse  effect  ;  and  I  the  truer. 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor, 
Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  L  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?  dost  thou  think,  in 
time 
She  will  not  quench  ;^  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?  Do  thou  work  ; 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word,  she  loves  my  son, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master  :  greater  ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp  :   Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is  :  to  shift  his  being,* 

been  published  in  later  times,  by  a  race  of  men  who  have  practised  tortures  without 
pity,  and  related  them  without  sliame,  and  are  yet  suffered  to  erect  their  head? 
among  human  beings. 

"  Cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor."  JOHNSON. 

[4]  That  is.  grow  cool.  STEEVENS. 

'^  To  change  his  abode.  ^JOHNSON. 


fil 
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Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another  ; 
And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him  :   What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  l^ 
Who  cannot  be  new  built  ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[Tiie  Queen  drops  a  box  :   Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;   but  take  it  for  thy  labour  : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death  :   I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial  : — Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her  ;  do't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  Avhat  a  chance  thou  changest  on  f  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still  ;  to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  ihee  :   I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'it  desire  ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.      Call  my  women  : 
Think   on   my  words.    [Ex.   Pisa.] — A  sly  and   constant 

knave  ; 
Not  to  be  shakVl  :  the  agent  tor  his  master  ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  the  lord. — I  have  given  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  hegers  for  her  sweet  f  and  which  she,  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies. 
To  taste  of  too. — So,  so  ; — well  done,  well  done  : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet : — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio  ; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeimt  i^ueen  and  Ladies 

Pis.  And  shall  do  : 
But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
ril  choke  myself:  there's  all  I'll  do  for  you.  [Exit 

[6]  That  inclines  towards  its  fall.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  The  meaning' is,  "think  with  what  a  lair  prospect  of  mending'  your  fortunes 
you  now  change  ycur  present  service."  S Tl'^EVEXS. 

[8]  A  lieger  ambassaiior.  is  one  that  resides  iu  %  foreign  court  to  proaiote  his  mas- 
ter's interest.  JOHNSON. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Another  Room  in  the  same.    Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false  ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd  ; — O  that  husband  ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !  Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !   but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious  :^  Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  so'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?  Fye  I 
Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome  ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 
The  worth  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  yonv  highness  dearly  [Presents  a  letter^ 

Imo.   Thanks,  good  sir  ; 
You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lach.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 
If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare,  [Aside 

She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend  ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot  1 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Jmo.  [Reads.] — He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  'whose 
kindnesses  I  cm  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon  him  ac- 
cordingly, as  you  value  your  truest 

Leonatcs^. 
So  far  I  read  aloud  : 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfu%.— 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

[9]  Her  husband,  she  says,  proves  her  supreme  grief.  She  had  been  happy  bad 
she  been  stolen  as  her  brothers  were,  but  now  she  is  miseiable,  as  all  those  are  who 
have  a  sense  of  worth  and  honour  superior  to  the  %-ulgar,  which  occasions  them  in- 
finite vexations  from  the  envious  and  worthless  part  of  mankind.  Had  she  not  so 
refined  a  taste  as  to  be  content  only  with  the  superior  merit  of  Posthumus,  bat 
could  have  taken  up  with  Cloten,  she'might  have  escaped  these  persecutions.  This 
elegance  of  taste,  which  always  discovers  an  excellence  and  chooses  it,  she  calls, 
with  great  sublimity  of  expression,  The  desire  that's  glorious.  WARBURTON- 

Vol.  IX.  F 
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Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  shall  find  it  so, 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lack.   Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 
What !  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  numbered  beach  ?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

hio.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lach.  It  cannot  be  i'the  eye  ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other  :  Nor  i'the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite  :   Nor  i'the  appetite  ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
.Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed.' 

Imo.   What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lack.  The  cloyed  will, 
(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  'ongs  after  for  the  garbage, 

Imo,  Whet,  dear  sir. 
Thus  raps  you  ?  Are  you  well  ? 

lach.  Thanks,   madam,  well : — 'Beseech  you,  sir,  de- 
sire [To  PiSANIO, 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him  :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish.* 

Pis.   I  was  going,  sir, 
To  give  him  welcome.    '  [Ejcit. 

■Imo.    Continues   well  ray  lord  ?    His  health,  'beseech 
you  ? 

lach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  disposed  to  mirth?  I  hope,  he  is. 

lach.  Exceeding  pleasant  ;  none  a  stranger  there 

■  [1[  lachimo,  in  this  ccninterfeit  rapture,  has  shown  how  thfi  eyes  and  the  judg- 
raent  would  determine  in  favour  of  Imojren,  comparing  her  with  the  present  mis- 
tress of  Posthumu:.,  and  proceeds  to  say,  that  appetite  too  would  give  the  same  suf- 
frage. Desire,  says  he,  wlien  it  approached  sluttery,  and  considered  it  in  compari- 
son with  such  neat  tTcelhnce.  would  not  only  be  not  so  allurtd  to  fetd^  but.  seized 
with  a  fit  of  loathing,  would  vomit  tmptintss,  would  feel  the  convulsions  of  disgust, 
though,  being  unfed,  it  had  no  object.  To  vomit  emptiness,  is,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  to  feel  the  convulsions  of  eructation  without   pieutitude.  JOHNSON. 

[2]  lie  is  a  foreigner,,  and  easily  fretted.  JOHNSON. 
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So  merry  and  so  gamesome  :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.   When  he  was  here, 
He  did  inchne  to  sadness  ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 
There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home  :  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him  ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean,)  laughs  from  's  free  lungs,  cries,  0/ 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  o-zivn  proof. 
What  -woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  ? 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

lach.  Ay,  madam  ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter* 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman  :  but,  heaveas  know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

lach.  Not  he  :  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  him 
might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  'tis  much' 
Tn  you, — which  I  count  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
W'hilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 
You  look  on  me  ;  what  wreck  discern  you  in  mCj 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable  !  what ! 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'the  dungeon  by  a  snuff. 

Imo.   1  pray  you,  sir. 
Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

lach.   That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  'venge  it, 

[3]  If  be  merely  regarded  hi?  own  character,  without  any  consideration  of  liis 
•vife,  his  conduct  would  be  unpardonable.  21AL0XE. 
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Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 
Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me  ;  'pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do  :  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies  ;  or,  timely  knowing,* 
The  remedy  then  born)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop/ 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheek 
To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  tl^  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  pnly  here  :  should  I  (damn'd  then,) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol  ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood,'^  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour  ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  ;  it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

hm.  My  lord,  I  fear, 
Has  forgot  Britain. 

lach.  And  himself.     Not  I, 
Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue. 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.  O  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart 
With  pity,  that  doih  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery, 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double  !  to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,  hir"d  with  that  self-exhibition' 
Which  your  own  coifers  yield  !  with  diseas'd  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature  !  such  boil'd  stuff, 
As  well  might  poison  poison  !  Be  reveng'd  ;       ' 

''  [4]  Rather,  timely  known.  J  IHNSON. 

[ol  What  il  is  that  at  ouce  inches  you  to  speak,  and  restrains  you  iVoth  it. 

^  ■•  .^  i^  JOHNSON. 

[6]  Hard  with  f«lsehocd— is,  hard  by  being  often  griped  with  frequent  change  of 
hands.  JOHN'SO'N. 

[71  Gross  Strumiieis,  hired  with  the  vtry  pension  which  you  allow  your  husband. 

JOHNSON 
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Or  she,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  yoar  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reven^M  ! 
How  sboLild  I  be  reveng'd  ?  If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true, 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd? 

lack.  Should  he  make  me 
Live  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets  ; 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?  Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imx).  Away  1 — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour  ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  ahke  : — What  ho,  Pisanio  ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault  :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us  ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio  ! — 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus  !  I  may  say  ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee. 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit! — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his  !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !   Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted  ;  and  shall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er  :   and  he  is  one 
The  truest-manner'd  ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him  : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  ^'= 
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Imo.  You  1.  dke  amends. 

lach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god  : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;-  which  hath 
Honour 'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
in  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 

Which  you  know,  cannot  err  :   That  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All's  well,  sir:  Take  my  power  i'the  court  foryourg 
Jack.  My  humble  thanks.      I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord  ;  myself,  and  other  noble  liiendsj 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 
Imo.   Pray,  what  is't  ? 

lack.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing)  have  mingled  sums, 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor  ; 
Which  1,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France  :   'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device  ;  and  jewels. 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form  ;  their  values  great  ; 
And  1  am  som.ething  curious,  being  strange,^ 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage  ;  May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.   Willingly  ; 
And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety  :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lack.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 
Attended  by  my  men  :  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
1  must  aboard  to-morrow. 
Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech  ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word. 
By  length'ning  my  return.     From  Gallia 
1  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  1  thank  you  for  your  pains  ; 
But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

[81  Being  strange— i.  e.  being  a  stranger.  6TEEVENS. 
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lach.  0,  I  must,  madam  : 
Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please  ' 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night ; 
I  have  outstood  my  time  ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.   I  will  write. 
Send  your  trunk  to  me  ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you  :  You  are  very  welcome, 

[Exeunt 


.    ACT  II. 

SCENE    l.-^Court    before  Cymbeline's   Palace.      Enter 
Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

Cloten. 
Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck  !  wlien  I  kissed  the 
jack  upon  an  up-cast,^  to  be  hit  away !  I  had  a  hundred 
pound  on't :  And  then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must  take 
me  up  for  swearing  ;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him, 
and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke  his  pate 
with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord,  If  his  wit  had  beea  like  him  that  broke  it,  it 
would  have  ran  all  out.  [Aside. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not 
for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  :   Ha  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord  ;  nor  [Asi.]  crop  the  ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog  ! — I  give  him  satisfaction  ? 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

2  Lord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  any  thing  in  the  earth, — 
A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am ;  they 
dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  queen  my  mother  : 
every  jack-slave  hath  his  belly  fwll  of  fighting,  and  I  must 
go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  cock  and  capon  too  ;  and  you  crow, 
cock,  with  your  comb  on.'  [Aside. 

[9]  He  is  describine:  his  fate  at  bowls.  The  jack  is  the  small  bowl  at  which  the 
others  are  aimed.  We  who  is  nearest  to  it  wins.  To  kiss  the  jack  is  a  state  of  areat 
advantage.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  The  allusion  is  to  a  fool's  cap,  which  has  a  comb  like  a  cock's.        JOHN.SON. 
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Clo.  Sayest  thou  ? 

1  Lord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  undertake 
every  companion-  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Cfo.  No,  I  know  that :  but  it  is  fit,  I  should  commit 
eSence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's  come  to 
court  to-night  ? 

Clo.  A  stranger  !  and  I  not  know  on't ! 

2  Lord.  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows  it 
not.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come  ;  and,  'tis  thought,  one 
of  Leonalus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus  !  a  banished  rascal  ;  and  he's  another, 
whatsoever  he  be.     Who  told  you  of  this  stranger  ? 

1  Lo7^d.  One  of  your  lordships  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there  no 
derog-ation  in't  ? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord, 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted  ;  therefore  your  issues 
uelng  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [Aside 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Itahan  :  what  I  have  lost  to- 
day at  bowls,  I'll  win  to  night  of  him.     Come,  go. 

z  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  Lordship. 

[Exeunt  Cloten  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  1  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.    Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd  ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make  !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour  ;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'st  stand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land ! 

[Exit 

[21  The  use  oi  companion  w'as  the  same  as  of  feUow  now.  It  was  a  word  of  con- 
tempt. JOHNSON. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Bed-chamher ;  in  one  part  of  it  a  trunk.     Imogen  read- 
ing in  her  bed ;  a  Lady  attending. 

Tmo.  Who's  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  '^ 

Ladij.  Please  you,  madam. 

lino.  What  hour  is  it  ? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

L710.  I  have  read  three  hours  then  ;  mine  eyes  are  weak ; 
— Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left.     To  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  !  [Sleeps. 

Iachimo,  from  the  trunk. 

lach.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labourd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  Our  Tarquin^  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,*  ere  he  waken'd 
.  The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !  fresh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !  That  I  might  touch  1 
But  kiss  ;  one  kiss  ! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 
How  dearly  they  do't ! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  :  The  flame  o'the  taper 
Bows  toward  her  ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows  :   Wliite  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.^ — But  my  design  ? 
To  note  the  chamber  : — I  will  write  all  down  : — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures  ; — There  the  window  ; — -Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed  ; — The  arras,  figures, 
Why,  such,  and  such  : — And  the  contents  o'the  story,-— 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  : 

•      [SI  The  speaker  is  an  Italian.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  It  was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  our  author  to  strew  chambers  with  rushes^ 
as  we  now  cover  them  with  carpets.  JOHNSON. 

[5]  We  should  read, 

White  with  azure  lac'd, 

The  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. 

That  is,  the  white  skin  laced  with  blue  veins.  WARBURTON. 

9  Vol.  IX.  F  2 
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O  sleep,  Ihou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her  ! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  l^'ing ! — Come  ofl",  come  off ; — 

[Taking  (ff  her  bracelet > 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! — - 
'Tis  mine  ;  ai:d  this  will  witness  outvvardlj. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
Fthe  bottom  of  a  cowslip  :^  here's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  1  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.      No  more. — To  what  end  ? 
Why  should  1  write  this  down,  that's  rivetted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?  She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Fereus  ;  here  the  leafs  turn'd  down, 
Where  Philomel  gave  up  ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragon's  of  the  night  !^ — that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye  :  I  lodge  in  fear  ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — Time,  time  ! 

[Goes  into  the  trunk.     The  scene  closes, 

SCENE  III. 

Ati  Ante-chamber  adjoining  Imogen's  Apartment.       Enter 
Cl&ten  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  lisost  patient  man  in  loss, 
the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Cio.   It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordship  ;  You  are  most  hot,  and  furious 
when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  would  put  any  man  into  courage  :  If  I 
could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold  enough  : 
It's  almost  morning,  is't  not  ? 

'[6]  This  simile  contains  the  smallest  out  of  a   thousand  proofs  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  mast  accurate  observer  of  nature.  STEEVENS. 

[7]  The  ta-;!i.  of  <lrawing-  the  chariot  of  ni^hf  was  assig-ned  to  dragons,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  watchfulness.  Milton  mentions  "  the  dragon-yoke  of  night"  in  II 
Vtnseroio  ;  and  in  his  Masque  : 

" the  dragon  womb 

Of  Styg^ian  darkness." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  serpents  sleep  with  their  eyes  opea,  aod 
ikerefore  appear  to  excnt  a  constaxit  vigilance.  STEEVEI^S. 
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1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come  :  I  am  advised  to 
give  her  music  ©'mornings  ;  they  say,  it  will  penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 
— Come  on  ;  tune  :  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  j^our 
lingering,  so  ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too  :  if  none  will  do, 
let  her  remain  ;  but  I'll  never  give  o'er.  First,  a  very 
excellent  good-conceited  thing  ;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet 
air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — and  then  let  her 
consider. 

^  SONG. 

HarJi!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings^^ 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chalic\l  Jiowers  that  lies  ;^ 
And  winking  Alary-buds  begin 
;.  To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin  :' 
j\Iy  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 

Arise,  arise. 

So.  get  you  gone  :  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider  your 
music  the  better  :  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice  in  her  ears, 
which  horse-hairs,  and  cats-guts,  nor  the  voice  of  unpa- 
ved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exeunt  Musicians, 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Q^ueen.. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  so  late  ;  for  that's  the  reason 
I  was  up  so  early  :  He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service 
I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  morrow  ta  your  majesty, 
and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stern  daughter  ? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouchsafes 
no  notice. 

[8]  The  same  hyperbole  occurs  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  V. 

" ye  birds, 

That  sin^g  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend.*'  STEEVENS. 

[9]  i.  e.  The  morning  sun  dries  up  the  dew  which  lies  in  the  cups  of  flowers.    It 
mav  be  noted,  that  the  cup  of  a  flower  is  called  calix,  whence  chalice.      JOHNSON- 
[1]  L  e.  Pretty  is.     Thus, 

«  As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May."  STEEVENS, 
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Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new  ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king  ; 
Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  yoa  to  his  daughter  :  Fnune  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits  ;  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  :  make  denials 
increase  your  services  :  so  seem,  as  if 
^ou  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her  ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends. 
\nd  therein  you  are  senseless. 
Clo.  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mes.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome  ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 
Cy7n.  A  worthy  fellow, 
■ilbeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now  ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his  :   We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender  ; 
Ind  towards  himself  his  goodness  forespent  on  us' 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us  ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,   our  queen. 
[Exeunt  Cym.  Qiieen,  Lords^  and  Messenger. 
Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her  ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave  ho  ! — 

[Knocks. 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her  ;  What 
If  1  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  'Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance  ;  oft  it  doth  ;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer  ;  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  :  What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ;  for 
i  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

[1]  The  good  offices  done  by  him  to  us  heretofore.  WARBUaTON, 
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Ent€7'  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

CIo.   A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  ? 

CIo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.   That's  more 
Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of:   What's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

CIo.   Your  lady's  person  :  is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.   Ay, 
To  keep  her  chamber. 

CIo.  There's  gold  for  you  ;  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How  !   my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  i  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess 

Enter  Imogen. 

CIo.  Good-morrow,  fairest  sister  :  your  sweet  hand. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir  :  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble  :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telhng  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

CIo.  Still,  I  sweai',  I  love  you. 

Lno.  If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me  : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompence  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

CIo.  This  is  no  answer, 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me  ;  i'faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness  ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance.' 

CIo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my  sin  : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. ^ 

CIo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do  : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad  ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal  :*  and  learn  now,  for  all, 

[2]  A  man  who  is  taught  forbearance  should  learn  it  JOHNSON. 

[5]  This,  as  Cloten  very  well  understands  it,  is  a  covert  mode  of  calling  him  fool. 
The  meaning'  implied  is  this :  If  I  am  mad  as  you  tell  me,  I  am  what  you  can 
never  be,  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.  STEEVEJiS. 

[4]  6o  Tcrbal— is,  so  verbose,  so  full  of  talk.  JOHNSON. 
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That  f ,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 

By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  ; 

And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 

(To  accuse  myself)  I  hate  you  :  which  I  had  rather 

You  felt,  than  make't  my  boast. 

Clo.   You  sin  against 
Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none  : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean  ?)to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot  ;^ 
Y^et  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'the  crown  ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

/mo.   Prof  me  fellow  ! 
Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
But  what  thou  art,  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom  :  thou  wert  dignified  enough,. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd^ 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance,  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer, 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Fisanio  ? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?  Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  women  hie  thee  presently : — 

Clo.  His  garment  ? 

Imo.   I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool  f 
Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse  : — Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 

[5]  A  self-fieur'd,  knot,  is  a  knot  formed  by  yourself.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  If  it  were  considered  as  a  compe^isalion  adequate  to  your  virtues,  to  be  stylet^ 
&c.  MALONE. 

p]  I  am  hauoied  by  a  fool  as  by  a  sprite,  gTEliVE2*S. 
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Hath  left  mine  arm  f  it  was  thy  master's  :   'shrew  me, 

If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 

Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 

1  saw't  this  morning  :  confident  I  am, 

Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;   I  kiss'd  it : 

I  hope,  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 

That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.   'Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so  :  go,  and  search.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me  : — 
His  meanest  garment  ?  .. 

Imo.   Ay  ;   I  said  so,  sir  :  - 

If  you  will  make't  an  action,  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.   I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.   Your  mother  too  :  ' 

She's  my  good  lady  ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
Bat  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit. 

Clo.   I'll  be  reveng'd  : — 
His  meanest  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  House.     Enter  Post- 
humus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir  :   I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  kmg,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any  ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time  ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come  :   In  these  fear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
Overpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus  :    Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly  :  And,  I  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief 

Post.  I  do  believe, 
(Statist^  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 

f8]  That  bath  accidentally  fallen  from  my  arm  by  my  too  great  neg'lififence.    UAZk 
9]  Statesman.    See  a  note  on  Haniiet,  Act  V.  sc  iL  STEEYEHS. 
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That  this  will  prove  a  war  ;  and  yon  shall  hear 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 

In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 

Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 

Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Juhus  Caesar 

Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 

Worthy  his  frowning  at  :   Their  dicipline 

(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 

To  their  approvers,'  they  are  people,  such 

As  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See  !  Iachimo  ? 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land  : 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope,  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lach.  Your  lady 
Is  one  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

lach.   'Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  W^as  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  courts 
When  you  were  there  ? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 
But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. — 
Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lach.   If  I  have  lost  it, 
I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit, 
Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir, 

"  [1]  That  is,  To  those  who  try,  WARBUETOi?. 
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Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lac'u  Good  sir,  we  must, 
If  you  keep  covenant  :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
Vv^e  were  to  question  further  :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring  ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  yoor  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 
That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand. 
And  ring,  is  yours  ;  If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses. 
Your  sword,  or  mine  ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  tind  them. 

lack.  Sir,  my  circamstances. 
Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  tirst  induce  you  to  believe  :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath  ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
YouUl  give  rne  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed.  -  f 

lack.  First,  her  bed-chamber, 
(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not ;  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  It  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swelFd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride  :  A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value  ;  which,  I  wonder'd. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was — — 

Post.   This  is  true  ; 
And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 
Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 
Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 
Is  south  the  chamber  ;  and  the  chunney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian.  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
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So  likely  to  report  themseh^es  :^  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  ;  outvv'ent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out/ 

Post,   This  is  a  thing, 
Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap  ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of 

lack.   The  roof  o'the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :   Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver^  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.   This  is  her  honour  ! — 
Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise- 
Be  given  to  jour  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.   Then,  if  you  can,  [Pulling  out  the  bracelet. 

Be  pale  ;^  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel  :  See  ! — 
And  now  'tis  up  again  :   It  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond  ;   I'll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove  ! — 
Once  more  let  me  behold  it :   Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

lack.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that  : 
She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm  :   I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  encrich'd  it  too  :  She  gave  it  me,  and  said, 
She  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  M/ty  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off. 
To  send  it  me. 

lach.  She  writes  so  to  you  ?  doth  she  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no  ;   'Tis  true.     Here,  take  this  too  ; 
•  [Gives  the  ring. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on't  : — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Where  there  is  beauty  ;  truth,  where  semblance  ;  love, 
Where  there's  another  man  :   'i'he  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues  f  which  is  nothing-  : — 

[2]  So  near  to  speech.    The  Italian,  call  a  portrait,  when  the  likeness  is  remarkable, 
a  spt^aking- picture.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  T!ie  meaning  is  this.  The  sculptor  was  as  nature,  but  as  nature  dumb  ;  he  eave 
every  thing  that  nature  gives,  but  breath  and  motion.    In  breath  is  included  sptcir,. 

JOHNSON. 

f4]  If  you  can  forbear  to  flush  your  cheek  with  rage.  JOHNSON. 

5]  The  love  vowe.i   by  women  no  more  abi<ies  \\ith  hiia  to  whom  it  is  vowed, 
iljaa  'S'Qiaeii  adhere  to  tbeii'  virtue.  JOHNbON. 
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O,  above  measure  false  ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir, 
And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won  : 
It  may  be  probable,  she  lost  it  ;  or, 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted, 
Ilath  stolen  it  from  her. 

Post.   Very  true  ; 
And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't  : — Back  my  ring  ; — 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her,. 
More  evident  than  this  ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears  ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
•Tis  true  ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true  :   I  am  sure. 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  aitendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable  : — They  induc'd  to  steal  it  I 
And  by  a  stranger  ? — Xo,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her  : 
The  cognizance''  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus  dearly. 
—  There,  take  thy  hire  ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you  ! 

Phi.   Sir,  be  patient : 
This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on't ; 
She  hath  been  coked  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 
For  further  satisfying,,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing,)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  dehcate  lodging  :    By  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it  ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.      You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 
Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lach.   Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic  :  never  count  the  turns  ; 
Once,  and  a  million  ! 

lach.   I'll  be  sworn, 

Post.  No  swearing. 
If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie  , 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

[6]  The  cognizance— the  badge-,  the  token  5  the  visible  proof.  J0H>'60N= 
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lack.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't  ;  i'the  court  ;  before 
Her  father  : — I'll  do  something [Exit 

Phi.  Q,uite  besides 
The  government  of  patience  ! — You  have  won  : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lack.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V 

Tlie  same.     .Another  Room  in  the  same.     Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  'Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
3Iust  be  half- workers  ?  We  are  bastards  all  ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  f tther,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  st^mip'd  ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  Yet  my  mother  seem'd 
The  Dian  of  that  time  :  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance  ! 
^le  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance  :  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  ;  that  I  thought  her 
As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow  : — O,  all  the  devils  !— 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not  ? — 
Or  less, — at  first :  Perchance  he  spoke  not  ;  but. 
Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 
Cry'd,  oh!  and  mounted  :  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  tind  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me  !  for  there's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part  :   Be  it  lying,  note  it. 
The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers  ;  deceiving,  hers  ; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutabilit}^ 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all  ;  but,  rather,  all  : 
For  ev'n  to  vice 

[7]  Milton  was  very  probably  indebted  to  this  speech  for  one  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  haj  imparted  to  Adam.    Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  STEEVENS. 
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They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I'll  write  against  them, 

Detest  them,  curse  them  : — Yet  'tis  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will  : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.  [Exit 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Britain.  .3  Room  of  State  in  Cymbeline's 
Palace.  Enter  Cymbeline,  Q^iieen,  Cloten,  and  Lords, 
at  one  Door;  and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius,  and  Attendant  s. 

Cym.  Now  say,  what  would  Augustus  Ccesar  with  us  ? 

jbuc.  When  Julius  CaBsar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes  ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues. 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it,)  for  him, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute. 
Yearly  three  thousands  pounds  ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel. 
Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caesars, 
Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay. 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.   That  opportunity. 
Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors  ;  together  with 
The  natursJ  bravery  of  your  isle  ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters  ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of  conquest 
Caesar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  caine^  and  saw,  and  overcame :  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  olf  our  coast,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  shipping. 
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(Poor  ignorant  baubles  !)^  on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks  :   For  joy  whereof. 
The  tani'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglet  fortune  !)  to  master  Csesar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid  :  Our 
kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time  ;  and,  as  I 
said,  there  is  no  more  such  Cassars  ;  other  of  them  may 
have  crooked  noses  ;  but,  to  owe  such  strait  arms,  none. 

Cyin.  Son.  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  mmy  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as 
Cassibelan  :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one  ;  but  I  have  a  hand. 
— Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?  If  Cassar 
can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon 
in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir, 
no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now, 

Cym.   You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free  :  Caesar's  ambition, 
f  Which  swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'the  world,)  against  all  colour,^  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us  ;  which  to  shake  off, 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Cassar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws  ;   (whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whose  repair,  and  franchise. 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry  ;)  Mulmutius, 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 
That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus   Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers,)  thine  enemy  : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War,  and  confusion,     • 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I   'gainst  thee  :  look  •' 

For  fury  not  to  be  resisted  : — Thus   defied, 

f8]  Ignorant— unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  boisterous  seas.     JOHNSON. 
9]  Without  any  pretence  of  right  JOHNSON. 
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1  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.   Thau  art  welcome,  Caius. 
Thy  Cassar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour  ; 
^  hich  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance  ;'  I  am  perfect,* 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  :  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  show  the  Britons  cold  : 
So  Cassar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastime 
with  us  a  day,  or  two,  longer  :  If  you  seek  us  afterwards 
in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-water  girdle  : 
if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours  ;  if  you  fall  in  the  ad- 
venture, our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you  ;  and 
there's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine  : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [Exeunf. 

SCENE  II, 

Another  Room  in  the  same.     Enter  Pisanio. 

Ph.  How  !  of  adultery  ?  Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monster's  her  accuser  ? — Leonatus  ! 
O,  master  !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  ?  What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongu'd,  as  handed,)^  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?  No  : 
She's  punish'd  for  her  truth  ;   and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue.^ — =0,  my  master  ! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How  !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  1 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,   her  ? — her  blood  ? 

-{1]  Keep  at  mterance  means  to  keep  at  the  extremity  of  defiance.      STEEVENS 
[2]  I  am  well  informed.     So,  in  Macbeth : 

" in  your  state  of  honour  /  am  pe-fectP  JOHNSON. 

[3]  About  Shakespeare's  time  the  practise  of  p<jisoning  was  very  common  in  Italy, 
and  the  suspicion  of  Italian  poisons  yet  more  common.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  Toiakt  in  a  town,  is  Xo.conqutr  it.  JOHNSON. 
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If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 

Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 

That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity, 

So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?  Do't :   The  letter 

[Reading, 
TJiat  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  : — O  damn'd  paper  ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  ^hee  !  senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,^  and  look'st 
So  virgin-hke  without  ?  Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 
I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.^ 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio  ? 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?  Leonatus .? 
O,  learn^'d  indeed  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters  ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open.     You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  asunder, — let  that  grieve  him, — 
fSome  griefs  are  med'cinable  ;)  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love  ;'  of  his  content, 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave  : — Bless'd  be. 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  Lovers 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  ; 
Though  forfeitures  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — ^Good  news,  gods  ! 

[Reads. 

Justice^  and  your  father' s  wrath,  should  he  take  me  in  his 
dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  O  the  dearest 
of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes.^  Take 
notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Milford  Haven:  What  your 
own  love  will,  out  of  this,  advise  you,  follow.  So,  he  wishes 
you  all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your,  in- 
creasing in  love,  Leonatus  Posthumus. 

[5]  Art  thou  too  conAined,  art  thou  a  confederate,  in  this  act  ?  A  ftodary  was  an 
officer  to  be  present  with  and  assistant  to  the*  Escheators  in  every  county  at  the  find- 
ing: of  offices,  kc.  MALONE. 

(6]  I  am  unpractis'd  in  the  arts  of  murder.  STEEVENS. 

[7)  That  is,  ^ief  for  absence  keeps  love  in  health  and  vigour.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  This  passage,  which  is  probably  erroneous,  is  nonsense,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  word  as  has  the  force  of  but.  "  Your  father's  wrath  could  not  be  to  ctmuS 
«o  me.  but  you  could  renew  Die  wilb  your  eyes."  M-  MASON 
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O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 

He  is  at  Milford-Havea  :   Read,  and  tell  me 

How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  atfairs 

Mri}-^  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 

(Who  longest,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord  ;  who  Iong'st,«— 

O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me  : — yet  long'st, — 

But  in  a  fiinter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me  ; 

For  mine's  beyond  beyond,)  say,  and  speak  thick,^ 

(Love's  counsellor  should  rill  the  bores  of  hearing, 

To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  tar  it  is 

To  this  same  blessed  Milford  :  And,  by  the  way, 

Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 

To  inherit  such  a  haven  :  But,  first  of  all, 

How  we  may  steal  from  hence  ;  and,  tor  the  gap 

That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 

And  our  return,  to  excuse  : — but  first,  how  get  hence  : 

^Vhy  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot  ? 

We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  ,we  well  ride 

'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ?  ,      _ 

Pis.  One  score,   'twixt  sun  and  sun, 
Madam,  's  enough  for  you  ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.   Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man. 
Could  never  go  so  slow  :   I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers. 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  i'the  clock's  behalf.^ But  this  is  foolery.— 

Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness  ;  say 

Shell  home  to  her  father  :  and  provide  me,  presently, 

A  riding-suit  ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 

A  franklin's  housewife.' 

Pis.  Madam,  you're  best  consider.* 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here. 
Nor  what  ensues  ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  pr'ythee  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee  :   There's  no  more  to  say  ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 

[8]  Crowd  one  word  on  another  as  fast  as  possible.  STEEVENS. 

[9]  This  fantastical  expression  means  do  more  than  sand  in  an  hour-glass,  used  to 
mea-ure  time.  WARBURTON. 

[1]  A  franklin  is,  literally,  a  freeholder,  with  a  small  estate,  neither  villain  nor 
vassal.  JOHNSON. 

[21  That  is  '  you'd  best  consider.'    M.  MASON. So  afterwards  in  sc  vi.  ♦  I  vtn 

best  not  call.'  M ALONE. 

10  Vol.  IX.  G 
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SCENE  III. 

'.Wales.     A  Mountainous  Country,  with  a  Cave.     Enter  Be- 

LARIUS,  GlIDERIUS,    ttud  ArVIF.AGUS. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours  !  Stoop,  boys  :   This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens  ;  and  bows  you 
To  morning's  holy  office  :   The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  iirch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,^  without 
Good-morrow  to  the^un. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  ! 
We  house  i'the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven  ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven  1 

Bel.   Now,  for  our  mountain  sport :  Up  to  yon  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young  ;   Til  tread  these  flats.     Consider- 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crovr, 
That  it  is  piace,  which  lessens,  and  sets  oflf. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you. 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war  : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd  :   To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see  : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle*  m  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe  ;' 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine, 
'Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd  :^  no  life  to  ours. 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  vou  speak  :  we,  poor  unfledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'the  nest ;  nor  know  not 

[31  The  idea  of  a  giant  was,  among'  the  readers  of  romances,  who  were  almost 
all  the  readers  of  those  times,  aiways  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saracen. 

JOHNSON. 

[4]  The  beetle  whoso  win£?s  are  enclosed  within   two  dry  husks  or  shards.  "■  These 

cases  (sajs  Goldsmith)  which  beetles  have  to  their  wings,  are  the  more  necessary, 

;as  they  often  live  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  holes,  which  they  dig  out  by 

their  own  industry."  MALONE. 

[5]  I  read, '  Richer  than  dying  oothing  for  a  brabe.' Brahium  is  a  badge  of 

honour,  or  ihe  ensign  of  an  iionour,  or  anything  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignitj-.  Holy- 
.oak.  in  his  dictionarj',  terms  it-a  reward.  Coopisr,  in  his  Thesaurus,  defines  it  to  be 
,a   prize,  or  reward  for  auy  game.  JOHNSON. 

..(6]  So,  in  a  Colleclion  of  Efiigrams,  &c.  1598; 

"  Yet  stands  he  in  llie  debet  book  uacrost."  STEEVENS. 
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What  air's  from  home.     Kaply,  this  life  is  best, 

If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 

That  have  a  sharper  known  ;  well  corresponding 

With  your  stiff  age  :  but,  unto  us,  it  is 

A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  abed  ; 

A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 

To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.   What  should  we  speak  of. 
When  we  rire  old  as  3  ou  V  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  nothing  : 
We  are  be^istly  ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ; 
L.ke  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies  ;   our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.   How  you  speak  ! 
Did  you  but  know  the  citj^'s  usuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  o'the  conn, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep  ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
I'the  name  of  fame,  and  honour  ;  which  dies  i'the  search  j 
And  hath  as. oft  a  slanderous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  act  ;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse, 
Must  courtesy  at  the  censure  :— O,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  My  body's  mark'd 
W^ith  Roman  swords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note  :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  : 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:   Then  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :  but,  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Gui.   Uncertain  favour  ! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft,) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 

[7]  This  dread  of  an  old  age,  unsupplied  with  matter  for  discourse  and  meditatiou, 
»s  a  sentiment  natural  and  noble.  No  state  can  be  more  destitule  than  that  of  bita 
WHO,  when  the  delights  of  sense  forsake  him,  has  uo  pleasures  ui  the  mind. 

JOHNSON 
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Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cj^mbeline; 

I  was  confeder;ite  with  the  Romans  :  so, 

FollowM  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years, 

This  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my  world  : 

Where  I  have  hv'd  at  honest  freedom  ;  paid 

More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 

The  fore-end  of  my  time.' — But,   up  to  the  mountains  ; 

This  is  not  hunters'  language  : — He,  that  strikes 

The  venison  tirst,  shall  be  the  lord  o'the  feast ; 

To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister  ; 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 

In  place  of  greater  state.     Til  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

[Exeunt  Gui.  and  Ar7 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  1 
These  boys  know  httle,  they  are  sons  to  the  king  ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine  ;    and,  though  train'd  up  thu5 

meanly 
Tthe  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces  ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
m  simple  and  low  thins:-,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore,— 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove  I 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story  :  say, — Thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck  ;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  iiis  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.     The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
'Once,  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  tigure, 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.     Hark  !  the  game  is  rous'd  ! — 
O  Cymbeline  !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows, 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me  :  whereon. 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes  ; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  oi  succession,  as 
Thou  reft's  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse  ;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother. 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  : 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 
jl'hey  take  for  nuturai  father.     The  game  is  up.        [Exit.- 
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SLE^St.  iV. 

Kear  MiJford-Haven.     Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse,  the 
place 
Was  near  at  hand  : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now  : — Pisanio  !  Man! 
Where  is  Posthumns  ?  What  is  in  tl\y  mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?   Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :   Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.     What's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?  If  it  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to't  before  :  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  hand  \ 
That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him,® 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man  ;   thy  tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.   Please  you,  read  ; 
And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played  thi^ 
■strumpet  in  my  bed :  the  testimonies  zivhereof  lie  bleeding  in 
me.  I  speak  7iot  out  of  -weak  surmises  ;  from  proof  as  strong 
as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as  I  expect  my  revenge.  Thai 
j)art,  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted 
with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her 
life  :  I  shall  give  thee  opportunities  at  Milford-Haven  :  she, 
hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose  :  Where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike, 
and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pandar  to 
her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal. 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  'tis  slander  ; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;^  whose  breath 


[8]  This  is  another  allusion  to  Italian  poisons.  JOHNSON. 

[9]  Serpents  and  drag^ons  by  the  old  writers  were  called  worms.       STEEVENS. 
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Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  corners  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states,' 

Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ? 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed  !  what  is  it,  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge  nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  CAj  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed  ? 
Is  it  ? 

Pis.   Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Irno.   I  false  ?  Thy  conscience  witness  : — lachimo. 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency  : 
Thou  then  look^lst  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
rV'hose  mother  was  her  painting,^  hath  betray'd  him  : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
f  mu^t  be  ripp'd  :^ — to  pieces  with  me  ! — O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors  S  All  good  seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thouglit 
Put  on  for  villany  ;  not  born,  where't  grows  ; 

fl]  States— persons  of  high  rank.  JOHNSON. 

[z]  There  is  a  prettii>ess  in  this  expression  ;  putta.  in  Italian,  sigfnifvinff  both  a 
jay  and  a  xuhoie  :  I  supptjse  trom  the  gay  leathers  of  that  bird.  WARBURTON. 

Some  jay  of  Italy,  lOad*?  by  ait  the  creatuie,  not  of  nature,  bnt  of  paintinsr-  la 
this  sense,  painting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mother.  JOHNSON. 

[31  To  haitg  by  the  wa'L,  does  not/ucaa-to  be  converted  inlo  hangings  for  a  room, 
bat  to  be  hung  up,  as  useless,  among  the  neglected  contents  of  a  wardrobe.  So,  in 
Mtaiwixfnr  Measure  ; 

"That  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  hy  the  w)«/?." 
VilK^n  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  one  of  these  reposito- 
1  ies,  which  (thanks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids  I)  had  been  preserved,  with  super- 
stitious reverence,  lor  almost  a  centui^y  and  a  half. 

Cloiiies  were  n'>t  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  light  materials,  were  not  kept 
in  drav/ers,  or  given  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impair- 
ed their  value.  On  the  contrarj-,  they  were  hung  up  on  wooden  ^legs  in  a  room  ap- 
propriated to  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  them ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things 
as  were  composed  of  rich  substances,  were  occasionally  ripped  for  domestic  uses, 
(viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vests  for  children,  and  counterpanes  for  beds.)  articles  of 
inferior  quality  were  suffered  to  hang  by  the  walls,  til!  age  and  moths  had  destroy- 
ed what  pride  would  not  permit  to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations. 

'^  Commitem  horridulum  trita  donare  lacerna," 
seems  to  have  been  customary  among  our  ancestors.— When  Queen  Elizabeth  died, 
she  was  found  to  have  left  above  three  thousand  dresses  behind  her  5  and  there  is 
yet  in  the  wardrobe  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  a  rich  suit  of  clothes  that  once  be- 
ioncrcd  to  King  James  I.  When  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  on  the  back  of  Justice  Greedy, 
a  character  in'Massinger's  New  fVuy  to  pay  Old  Debts,  STEEVENS= 
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But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  .^neas, 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false  :  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness  :   So,  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  ; 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false,  and  perjur'd, 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest  ; 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding  :   U  hen  thou  see'st  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience  :  Look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart  : 
Fear  not  ;   'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there  ;  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it  :   Do  his  bidding  ;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause  ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.   Hence,  vile  instrument ! 
Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand, 

Imo.   VVhy,  I  must  die  ; 
And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's  :  Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here's  my  heart ; 
Something's  afore't : — Soft,  soft ;  we'll  no  defence  .; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy  ?  Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  frxith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart  !   Thus  may  poor  fools 
Beheve  false  teachers  :  Though  those  that  are  hptravM 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus  thou  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,  shall  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness  :   and  I  grieve  myself. 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her^ 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,*  how  thy  memory 

'  fSl  So,  in  Hamlet :  "  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  mine  erffi-e." 
'^  -■  STEEVENS. 

r4^  A  hawk  is  said  to  Vvt  upon  that  which  she  pecks  5  from  tirf.r,  Fr.    JOHNS- 
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Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch  : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher  :   Where's  thy  knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lady, 
Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  businesSj 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Jmo.   Do*t,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first. 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 
Didst  undertake  it  ?   ^Vhy  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labour  ? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent  ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?  Whj'  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent,^  when  thou  hEist  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 
To  lose  so  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course  ;  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.   Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ;  speak  : 
I  have  heard,  I  am  a  strumpet ;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
iS'or  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 
1  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like  ; 
Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither  : 
But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd  : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 
I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it  ;  for  'tis  commanded 
J  should  do  so  :  You  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

1.5]  To  have  tbj  bow  unbent,  alludiog  to  a  hunter.  JOHKSON. 
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What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  Where  bide  ?  How  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ! 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father  ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing  ; 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.   If  not  at  court, 
Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide^ 

Imo.  Where  then  ? 
Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?  Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  I'the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it  ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest ;  Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.   I  am  most  glad 
You  think  of  other  place.     The  embassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow  :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,^  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 
But  by  self-danger  ;  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view  ;^  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus  :  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means  ! 
Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't. 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.   Well  then,  here's  the  point  : 
You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change 
Command  into  obedience  ;  fear,^  and  niceness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly. 
Woman  its  pretty  self,)  to  a  waggish  courage  ; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel  :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  3'^our  cheek, 

[6]  To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry  a  mind  impenetrable  to  the  search  of 
others.  Darkness,  applied  to  the  mind,  is  secrecy  ;  applied  to  the  fortune,  is  obscu- 
rity. The  next  lines  are  obscure.  You  must,  says  Pisan'o,  disguise  that  great- 
ness, which,  to  appear  hereafter  in  its  projjer  form,  cannot  yet  appear  without 
great  danger  to  itself.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  With  opportunities  of  examining  your  affairs  with  your  own  eyes.      JOHN 

Vol.  IX.  G  2 
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Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alick'no  remedy  !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  ;   and  forget 
Your  1,'boursome  and  d;.inty  trims,  whereia 
You  made  great  Juno  angr}^ 

Lr.o.   Nay,  be  brief: 
I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  nuke  yourself  but  like  one. 
Fore-thii^king  tiiis,  I  have  already  fit, 
(Tis  in  my  cloak  bag.)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them  :   Would  you,  in  their  serving. 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  bis  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy ,^  (which  you'll  make  him  know 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music)  doubtless, 
"With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  mo^t  holy.      Your  means  abroa,d 
You  have  me,  rich  ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  supplyrnent. 

Lno.   Thou  art  all  the  comfort 
The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythee,  away  : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd  ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us  :^  This  attempt 
Fm  soldier  to,'  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Fis.  AVell,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell  ; 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  1  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress. 
Here  is  a  box  :   I  had  it  from  the  queen  ; 
W^hat's  in't  is  precious  :  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualmM  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood  : — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen  :   I  thank  thee.  [Exeunt. 

[8]  Wherein  you  are  uccompltsked.  STEEVENS. 

[91  W^e'll  make  our  work   even  with  our  time;  we'll  do  what  time  will  allow. 

JOHNSON, 
p]  I  have  jnljsted  and  bound  myself  to  it.  WARBURTON. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace.  Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen^ 
Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far  ;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 
My  emperor  hath  wrote  ;  I  must  from  hence  ; 
And  am  right  sorr}',  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

CTjm.  Our  subjects,  sir, 
Will  noi  endure  his  yoke  ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereingty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  yon 
A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you  ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  ^ou  are  appointed  for  that  oiSice  ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Lnc.   Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly  :  but  frojn  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Lnc.  Sir,  the  event 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner  :  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
Till  he  have  crossed  the  Severn. — Happiness  ! 

[Exeujit  Lucius,  an.d  Lords, 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning  :  but  it  honours  us. 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.   'Tis  all  the  better  ; 
Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fi-ts  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness  ; 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Galha 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  sleepy  business  ; 
But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus, 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day  :  She  looJis  us  like 
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A  thino^  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty  : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us  ;  for 
U'e  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Queen.   Royal  sir, 
Since  the  exile  of  Posthumiis,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been  ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
"Tis  time  must  do.     "Beseech  your  majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her  :   She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant, 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  How 
Can  her  contempt  be  answer'd  ? 

Attend.   Please  you,  sir, 
Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd  ;  and  there's  no  answex 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
j^he  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close  ; 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity, 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Wliich  daily  she  was  bound  to  proifer  :   this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known  ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 
Not  seen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I  fear, 
Prove  false  !  [Exit. 

Queen.   Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo,   That  man  of  her's,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
1  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. —  [Exit  Clotex. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Postbfimus  ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  o[  mine  :   1  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that  ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her, 
'Where  is  she  gone  ?  Haply,  despair  hath  seiz'd  her  ; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthlimus  :  Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour  ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either  :   She  being  down, 
i  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 
,How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'Tis  certain  she  is  fled  ; 
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Go  in,  an  J  cheer  the  king;  he  rages  ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Quee?!.  All  the  better  :  May 
This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  !  [Exit, 

Clo.   I  love,  and  hate  her  :  for  she's  fiir  and  royal  ; 
J^nd  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  f  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all  :  I  love  her  therefore  ;  but, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what's  else  rare,  is  chok'd  ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 
Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall Who  is  here  ?  what !  are  you  packing,  sirrah  ? 

Come  hither  :  Ah,  you  precious,  pandar  !  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?  In  a  word  ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  Lid}^  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I'll  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord. 
How  can  she  be  with  him  ?  When  was  she  miss'd  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Come  nearer  ; 
No  further  halting  :  satisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all- worthy  lord  ! 

Clo.   All-worth}^  villain  ! 
Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord,^ 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  sir, 
This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  letter. 

Clo.  Let's  see't  : — I  will  pursue  her 

[2]  She  has  all  courtly  parts,  savs  he,  more  ezquisiie  than  any  lady,  than  all  ladi«9j 
than  aU  womaukind.  JOHNSON. 
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Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish.  ^ 

She's  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this,  \  Aside. 

May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  S 


Clo.   Humph 


Pis.  ril  wiite  to  my  lord  she's  dead.   O  Imogen,  )  a  -i 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again!  ^ 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis.   Sir,  as  1  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand  ;  I  know't. — Sirrah,  if  thou 
wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service  ;  undergo 
those  employments,  wherein  1  should  have  cause  to  use 
thee,  with  a  serious  industry,- — that  is,  what  villany  soe'er 
I  bid  thee  do,  to  })erform  it,  directly  and  truly, — 1  would 
think  thee  an  hone'^^  man  :  thou  shouldst  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  AVilt  ihou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently  and  con- 
stantly thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that  beggar 
Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the  course  of  gratitude  but 
be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine.     Wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.   S'ir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purse.  Hast  any  of 
thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  mive,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit  he 
wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit 
hither  :   let  it  be  thy  tirst  service  ;  go. 

Pis.   I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Millbrd-Haven  : — I  forgot  to  ask 
him  one  thing  ;  Til  remember't  anon  : — Even  there  thou 
villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — 1  would,  these  gar- 
ments were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time,  (the  bitterness 
of  it  1  now  belch  from  my  heart,)  that  she  held  the  very 
garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  than  my  noble 
and  natural  person,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my 
qualities.  With  that  suit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish 
her:  First  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes;  there  shall  she 
see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her 
contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment 
ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when  my  lust  hath  dined, 
(which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her,  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes 
that  she  so  prised,)   to  the  court  I'll  knock  her  back, 
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foot  her  home  again.     She  hatu  despised  me   rejoicingly^ 
and  I'll  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-emtr  Pisanio,  with  the  Clothes. 
— Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  A}',  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Haven  1 

Pis.   She  can  scarce  be  there  j^et. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber  ;  that  is  the 
second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee  :  the  third  is, 
th^t  thou  shall  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design.  Be  but 
duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — 
My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford  ;  'Would  1  had  wings  to 
follow  it ! — Come,  and  be  true.  [iJx^Y. 

Pis.   Thou  bidd"st  me  to  my  loss  :   for,  true  to  thee.     ' 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  1  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go, 
And  tind  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.     Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her  !   This  fool's  speed 
Be  crossed  with  slowness  ;  labour  be  his  meed  !        [Exit. 

SCENE  VI. 

Before  the  Cave  o/Belarius.  Enter  Imogen,  in  Boy's  Clothes. 

Itno.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  : 
I  have  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
W^hen  from  the  mountain-top  Pis^anio  show^'d  thee> 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  :  O  Jove  !   I  think, 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  :  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  rehev'd.     Two  beggars  told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way  :   Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ;  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?  Yes  ;  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true  :   To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need  f  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kin^s,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 
Thou  art  one  o'the  false  ones :   Now  I  think  on  thee. 
My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it  :   'Tis  some  savage  hold  : 
I  were  best  not  call  ;  I  dare  not  call  :  yet  famine, 

^3]  Is  sorer, — is  a  gnatcr  or  heavier  crime.  JOHNSON. 
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Ere  clean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho  !  who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,  speak  ;  if  savage, 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho  ! — No  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !  [She  goes  into  the  cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman,*  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast  :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant  ;   'tis  our  match  'J 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come  ;   our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury  :  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here. 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself! 

(rui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Ari\  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'the  cave  ;  we'll  browze  on 
that, 
Wliilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.   Stay  ;  come  not  in  :  [Looking  in. 

But  that  it  cats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fiiry. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel!  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not  : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd  ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took  :  Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'the  floor.     Here's  money  for  my  meat  : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal  ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

..irv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 

U]  A  woodman  in  its  common  acceptation,  signifies  a  hunter.  gTEEVENSt 

[5]  That  is,  our  compact    See  p.  148.  J.  9.  STEEYENS. 
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As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

7/710.   I  see,  you  are  angry  : 
Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.   Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.   To  Milford-Haven,  sir. 

Bel.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir  :   I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford  ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  ofl'ence. 

Bel.   Pr'ylhee,  fair  youth, 
Think  us  no  churls  ;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd  ! 
' Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gvi.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 
I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  huy. 

Arv.  I'll  make't  my  comfort, 
He  is  a  man  ;   I'll  love  him  as  my  brother: — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
After  a  long  absence,  such  as  yours : — Most  welcome 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.   'Mongst  friends  ! 
If  brothers  ? — 'Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons  !  then  had  my  prize     >  Aside. 
Been  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus.^ 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.   'Would,  I  could  free't  I 

Arv.  Or  I  ;  what'er  it  be, 
What  pain  it<:ost,  what  danger!  Gods  ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.  [Whispering.- 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  (laying  by 

[6]  Had  I  been  less  a  prize,  1  should  not  have  been  too  heavy  for  Posthumus. 

^^  JOHNSON." 

U  Vol  IX. 
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That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,)' 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.     Pardon  me,  gods  1 
I'd  chani!:e  mv  sex  to  be  companion^with  them, 
Since  Leonatas'  folse. 

BeL   It  shall  be  so  : 
Boys,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in  : 
Discourse  is  heav3%  fosting  ;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
"We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
Lo  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.   Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn   to  the  lark,  less 

Lfio.  Thanks,  sir.  [welcome. 

Jrv.  I  pray,  draw  near.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Rome.     Enter  txi.'0  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

1  Sen.   This  is  the  tenor  of  the  emperor's  writ ; 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,® 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-otT  Britons  ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business  :   He  creates 
Lncius  pro-consul  :   and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.'''     Long  live  Caesar! 

Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  1 

9.  Sen.   Ay. 

Tri.   Remaining  now  in  GaUia  ?  - 

1  Sen..  With  those  legions 
Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant  :   The  words  of  your  commission 
"Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty.  [Exeunt. 

[7]  Differitig— may  be  a  eeneral  epithet,  and  the  expression  equivalent  to  the  many- 
htwhd  rabble.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  These  facts  are  historical.  JOHNSON. 

[m]  He  commarKis  the  fominission  to  Ue  given  to  you.  So  we  say,  /  ordered  the 
Kateriais  to  the  workmen,  JOHNSON. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Ttie  Forest,  near  the  Cave.     Enter  Clotef. 

CJo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  trul}' .  How  fit  his  garments 
serve  me  !  Why  should  his  mistress,  who  was  made  by 
him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  tit  too  ?  tPie  rather  (sav- 
ing reverence  of  the  word)  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's  fitness 
comes  by  fits.  Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I 
dare  speak  it  to  myself,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a 
man  and  his  glass  to  confer  ;  in  his  own  chamber,  I  mean,) 
the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his  ;  no  less 
young,  more  strong,  not  beneath  him  in  fortunes,  beyond 
him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time,  above  him  in  birth, 
alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and  more  remarka- 
abie  in  single  oppositions  :  yet  this  imperseverant  thing 
loves  him  in  my  despite.  What  mortality  is  !  Posthumus, 
thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall 
within  this  hour  be  off ;  thy  mistress  enforced  ;  thy  gar- 
ments cut  to  pieces  before  thy  flice  ;  and  all  this  done, 
spurn  her  home  to  her  father  ;  who  may,  haply,  be  a  lit- 
tle angry  for  my  so  rough  usage  :  but  my  mother,  having 
power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commenda- 
tions. My  horse  is  tied  up  safe  :  Ont,  sword,  and  to  a 
sore  purpose  !  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand  !  This  is 
the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place  ;  and  the  fel- 
low dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Before  the  Care.     Enter,  from  the  Cave,   Belarius,   Gui=- 

DERIUS,    ArVIRAGUS,    ttficl  ImOGEN. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well  :  [To  Imc]  remain  here  in  the 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting.  [cave  ; 

Arv.  Brother,  sta}'  here  :  [To  Imogen- 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be  ; 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting,  I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo,  So  sick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well ; 
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But  not  SO  citizen  a  wanton,  as 

To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick  :  So  please  you,  leave  me  : 

Stick  to  your  journal  course  :   the  breach  of  custom 

Is  breach  of  all.'     1  am  ill  :  but  your  being  by  me 

Cannot  amend  me  :   Society  is  no  comfort 

To  one  not  sociable  :   I'm  not  very  sick, 

Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Fray  you,  trust  me  here  : 

I'll  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 

Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.   I  love  thee  ;  I  have  spoke  it : 
How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  muchj 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.   What  r  how  ?  how  ? 

Arv.   If  it  be  sin  to  sa}'  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault  :   I  know  not  why 
1  love  this  youth  :  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Love's  reason's  without  reason  ;  the  bier  at  dooF; 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  Td  say, 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 

Bel,  O  noble  strain  !  [Aside, 

0  worthiness  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base  : 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt,  and  grace, 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

''Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

I  mo.  I  wish  3'e  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.   [Aside]  These   are   kind  creatures.     Gods,  what 
lies  1  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  sa}-,  all's  savage,  but  at  court  : 
Experience,  O,  thou  di?prov'st  report ! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters  ;  for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributar}^  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still  ;  heart-sick  : — Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Giii.   I  could  not  stir  him  :^ 
He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate  f 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me  :  yet  said,  hereafter 

[1]  Keep  j-our  daVy  course  uninterrupted  •,  if  the  stated  olan  of  life  is  once  brokea 
notbine  follows  bat  confusion.  JOHNSON. 

m  Not  move  him  tell  his  story.  JOHNSON. 

(-'?J  Gsntle—is  v,ell-bcrn,  of  birth  above  the  vulgar.  JOHNSON. 
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I  might  know  more. 

Bel   To  the  field,  to  the  field  :~ 
We'll  leave  you  for  this  lime  ;  go  in,  and  rest 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick, 
For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

/mo.  Well,  or  ill, 
I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  so  shalt  be  ever.  [Exit  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears,  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  !  He  -cut  our  roots  in  char- 
acters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 
A  smiling  with  a  sigh  :  fis  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note. 
That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  together.* 

Arv.  Grow,  patience  ! 
And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine  !^ 

Bd.    It   is  great   morning.''       Come  ;    away. — Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  Cloten. 

€lo.  1  cannot  find  those  runagates  ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me  : — I  am  faint, 

Bel.  Those  runagates  ! 
Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him  ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush. 
1  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he  : — We  are  held  as  out-laws  : — Hence. 


[4]  Spurs  are  the  longest  and  largest  leading  roots  of  trees.  MALONE. 

[5]  Shakespeare  had  only  seen  English  vims  which  grow  against  walls,  and  there- 
lore  may  be  sometimes  entanL'led  with  the  tlder.  Perhp.ps  we  should  read — un- 
tunne—fronx  the  vine.  JOHNSON. 

Mr  Hawkins  proposes  to  read  lyitnHne.  lie  says,  "Let  the  stinking  elder  [Grieff 
entwine  his  root  with  the  vine  [Patience.]  and  in  the  end,  Patience  naust  outgrow 
grief."  STEEVENS. 

£5]  A  Gallicism.    G-randjour.  STEEVENS. 
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Gui.  He  is  but  one  :  You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near  :  pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Clo.   Soft !  what  are  you 
That  fly  me  thus  ?  Some  ^^illain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.   A  Uiing 
More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Clo.   Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  law-breaker,  a  villain  :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  whom  ?  to  thee  ?  What  art  thou  ?  Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  bio;  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger  ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Sjy,  what  theu  art  ; 
Why  1  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.   Thou  viil.-iin  base, 
Know'st  me  not  b}^  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.   No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 
Who  is  thy  grandfather  ;  he  mide  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 
My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.   Hence  then,  and  thank 
The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.   Thou  injurious  thief. 
Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.   What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.   Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten.  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it  ;  were't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'Twouid  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.   To  thy  further  fear, 
Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.   I'm  sorry  for't  ;  not  seeming 
So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  1  reverence,  those  I  fear  ;  the  wise  : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.   Die  the  death  : 
WJien  I  have  .slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
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I'll  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads  : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  [Exetmt^Jighting. 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  No  company's  abroad. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world  :   You  did  mistake  him,  sure. 

BeL   I  cannot  tell  :   Long  is  it  since  1  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore  ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his  -J  I  am  absolute, 
'Twas  very  Cloten. 

Arv.   In  this  place  we  left  them  : 
I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him. 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.   Being  scarce  made  up, 
I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  the  eft'ect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear  :   But  see,  thy  brother. 
Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  head. 

Gui.   This  Cloten  was  a  fool  ;  an  empty  purse, 
There  was  no  money  in't  :   not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock" d  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none  : 
Yet  I  not  domg  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

BeL   What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect,  what  :^  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head. 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report  ; 
Who  caird  me  traitor,  mountaineer  ;  and  swore, 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in, 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods  !)  thej  grow, 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose. 
But,  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?  The  law 
Protects  not  us  :   Then  why  should  we  be  tender. 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us  ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself; 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?  What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 
Can  we  set  eye  on,  but,  in  all  safe  reason, 

[7]  This  is  one  of  our  author's  strokes  of  observation.     An  abrupt  and  tuinultuous 
^itterance  very  frequently  accompanies  a  confused  and  cloudy  luiderstandinsr. 

JOHNSON. 
jS]  I  am  -aidl  informed,  what-  JOHNSON. 
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He  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his  humour 

Was  nothing  but  mutation  ;  a}',  and  that 

From  one  bad  thing  to  worse  ;   not  frenzy,  not 

Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd. 

To  bring  him  here  alone  :  Although,  perhaps. 

It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 

Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 

May  make  some  stronger  head  :  the  which  he  hearing, 

(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 

JleM  fetch  us  in  ;  yet  is't  not  probable 

To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 

Or  they  so  suffering  :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 

If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 

More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it  :   howsoe'er. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 
To  hunt  this  day  :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forlh.^ 

Gui.   With  his  own  sword, 
Which  he  did  w  ive  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him  :   I'll  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock  ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
x\nd  tell  the  fishes,  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten  ; 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd  : 
*Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'st  not  done't !  though  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.   'Would  I  had  done't, 
So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly  ;  but  envy  much. 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed  :   I  Avould,  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us  through. 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.   Well,  '^is  done  :— 
We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock  ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks  :   I'll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 
I'll  willingly  to  him  :   To  gain  his  colour, 

(9]  Fidele's  sickness  made  my  walk  forth  from  tlie  cave  tedioas.         JOHNSON. 
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I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood, 

And  praise  myself  for  charit3^  [Exit, 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  nagging  his  sweet  head  :  and  3'et  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonderful, 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearnM  ;  honour  untaught  ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other  ;  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd  !   Yet  still  it's  strange, 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends  } 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gui.  Where's  my  brother  ? 
I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother  ;  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 
Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds  !  But  what  occasion    - 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  !  Hark  ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my  dear'st 
mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.      The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 
Re-enter  Arviragus,  bearing  Imogen  as  dead,  in  his  arms, 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 
And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for  ! 

Arv.   The  bird  is  dead, 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turn'd  m}^  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Vol.  IX.  H 
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Gui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 
My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy  ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  V- — Thou  blessed  thing  ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made  ;  but  I, 
Thou  died'st,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  naelancholy  ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see  :' 
Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at  :  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Whez'e  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor ; 
His  arms  thus  leagued  :   I  thought,  he  slept  ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues^  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.   Why,  he  but  sleeps  : 
If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed  ; 
Vv  ith  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 
"IVhilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose  ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  hke  thy  veins  ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath  :   the  ruddock  would, 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse."* 

[1]  A  crare,  says  tlie  autbor  of  The  Revisal,  is  a  small  trading  vessel,  called  in 
*be  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  cravera.  STEEVEN^. 

12]  Stark— \.  e.  stiff.  STEEVENS. 

[3]  Clouted  broofues  are  shoes  strenofthened  with  clout  or  hnh-ntu\?.  In  some  parts 
of  Eng-land.  tiiin  platt-sof  iron  called  ■louts,  are  likewise  fixed  to  die  shoes  of  plough- 
jnen  and  other  rustics.  Bmg  is  the  Irish  word  for  a  kind  of  shoe  peculiar  to  that 
kingdom.  STEEVEiXS. 

[4]  To  winter-ground  a  plant,  is  to  protect  it  fri  m  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
season,  l>y  straw,  dung,  &c.  laid  over  it.  This  precaution  is  commonly  taken  in  re- 
epec:  of  tender  trees  or  flowers,   such  as  Aviragus,  wao  loved  Fidele,  represent? 
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Gui.  Pr'ythee,  have  done  ; 
And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt.     To  the  grave. 

Arv.  Sa)^,  where  shalFs  lay  him  ? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be't  so  : 
And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  groundj 
As  once  our  mother  ;  use  like  note,  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing  :   I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee  : 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We'll  speak  it  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less  :  for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys  : 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember, 
He  was  paid  for  that  :  though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world)*  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  princely  : 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 
Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.   If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 
We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

{Exit  Belarius. 

Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east ; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

Arv.   'Tis  true. 

Gui.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So, — Begin. 

her  to  be.  The  ruddock  is  the  red-breast,  and  is  so  called  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 
STEEVENS. In  Coiimcopia,  or  di-ves  S<.crets,  tfc.  4io  i396,  it  is  said,  ^  The  ro- 
bin redbreast  if  he  find  a  man  or  woman  dead,  will  cover  all  the  face  with  niosse, 
and  some  thinke  that  if  the  body  should  remaine  unburied  that  he  would  cover  the 
whole  body  also."  REED. 

[4]  Rercrerice,  or  due  regard  to  subordination,  is  the  power  that  keeps  peace  aa«l 
«rder  in  the  world.  J'0U.NS0.N. 
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SONG. 

Gui.   Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'the  suUy 

JVor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta^en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  ccine  to  dust. 

h.TV.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  oHhe  great^ 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrants  stroke^ 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
The  sceptre,   learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust.^ 

Gui.   Fear  no  inore  the  lightning-flash, 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Arv.    Thou  hast  finish'' d  joy  and  moan. 

Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dusU 

Gui.  Ko  exorciser  harm  thee  ! 

Arv.  Nor  no  withcraft  charm  thee  I 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 

Arv.  Nothing  ill  corne  near  thee ! 
Both,  (^uiet  consummation  have ; 

And  renowned  he  thy  grave  l"^ 

Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  body  o/"  Cloten. 
Gui.  We  have  done  our  obsequies  :    Come,  lay   him 

down. 
Bel.   Here's  a  few  flowers  ;  but  about  midnight,  more  : 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'ihe  night, 
Are  strewings  litt'st  for  graves. — Upon  their  faces  : — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered  :  even  so 

[5]  This  is  the  topic  of  consolation  that  nature  dictates  to  all  men  on  these  occa- 
sions.    The  sarae  farewell  we  have  over  the  dead  body  in  Lucian.     W.'UIBURTON. 

[6]  The  poet's  sentif^ient  seems  to  have  been  this.  All  human  excellence  is  equal- 
ly subject  to  the  stroke  of  death  :  neither  the  power  of  kings,  lior  the  science  ot 
scholars,  nor  the  arts  of  those  whose  immediate  s-.udy  is  the  prolongation  of  life, 
can  protect  them  from  the  fingl  destiny  of  uian.  JOHNSON. 

[71  For  the  obsequies  of  Pidele,  a  son^  was  wTitten  by  my  unhappy  fiiend,  Mr. 
William  Collins,  of  Chichester,  a  man  of  uncommon  learnintr  and  abilities.  I  sbaU 
■give  it  a  place  at  the  end,  ia  iionour  of  hi^  jjientory.  JOHNSON. 
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The?e  herb'lets  sh.ill,  which  we  upon  j^ou  strow. — 
Come  on,  away  :  apart  npon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  tirst,  has  them  again  : 
Their  pleasures  here  are  piist,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  Gui.  and  Arv« 
Itno.   [Awaking.]  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford-Haven  ;  Which  is 
the  way  ? — 
I  thank  you. — By  yon  bush  ? — Pray,  how  far  thither  ? 
'Ods  pitiikios  ! — can  it  be  six  mile  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night  : — Taith,  I'll  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow  : — O,  gods  and  goddesses  ! 

[Seeing  the  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope,  I  dream  ; 
For,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :  But  'tis  not  so  ; 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :  Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.  Good  faith,  . 
i  tremble  still  with  fear  :   But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man  ! — The  garments  of  Posthumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg :  this  is  his  hand  ; 
His  foot  Mercurial :  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  ;  but  his  Jovial  face^ — 
Murder  in  heaven  ? — how  ? — 'Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
Ail  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  l>e  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cioten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  m}^  lord. — To  write,  and  read. 
Be  henceforth  treacherous  ! — Damn"d  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio — 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — O,  Posthumus  I  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that  ?  Ah  me  !  v/here's  that? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  this  head  on. — How  should  this  be  ?  Pisanio  ? 
'Tis  he,  and  Cioten  :  Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant ! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 

[8]  Jovial  face,  signifies  in  this  place,  such  a  face  as  belonj^s  to  Jove.    IMs  fre- 
quently used  ia  the  same  sense  by  other  old  draaiaiic  writers. "         STEEVENS. 
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And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 

Murd'rous  to  the  senses  ?  That  confirms  it  home  ; 

This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's :  O  ! — 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 

Which  chance  to  find  us  :   O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

£nier  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Cap.   To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
Aller  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea  ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships  : 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 
Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 
Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  conlmers, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  most  willing  spirits, 
Th.it  promise  noble  service  :  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo, 
v^ienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 
Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'the  wind. 
Luc.   This  forwardness 
Mikes  our  hopes  fair.     Command,  our  present  numbers 
Be  muster'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  sir, 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  purpose  ? 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a  vision  : 
71  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence,)  Thus  : — 
i  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sun-beams  :  which  portends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination,) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so. 
And  never  fdse. — Soft,  ho  !  what  trunk  is  here. 
Without  his  top  ?  The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How  !  a  page  ! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?  But  dead,  rather  :         -  ' 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face. 
Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'll  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — Young  one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes  ;  for,  it  seems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  :   Who  is  this, 
Then  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he, 
That  J  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
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Hath  altei-d  that  good  picture  ?^  What's  thy  interest 
la  this  sad  wreck  I  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
W^Lat  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing  :  or  if  not, 
Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master, 
A  very  vahant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain  : — Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters :   I  may  wander 
From  ear^t  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Lzic.  'Lack,  good  youth  I 
Thou  raov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding  :  Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.   Richard  du  Champ. — ^If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope  [Aside, 

They'll  pardon  it. — Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same  t 
Thy  name  well  tits  thy  faith  ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wiit  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  say. 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd  ;  but,  be  sure. 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee  ;  Go  with  me. 

Imo,   I'll  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an't  please  the  gods, 
ril  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig  :'  and  when 
With  wild    wood-leaves   and  weeds    I   have  strew'd  his 

grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  sigh  j 
And,  leaving  so  hi^  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Liic.   Ay,  good  youth  ; 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee.— 
My  friends, 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties  :  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daizied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partizans 

[9]  To  do  a  pkture,  and  a  picture  is  well  don*,  are  standing  phrases ;  the  question 
therefore  is,  Who  has  altered  this  picture^  so  as  to  make  it  otherwise  than  nattir«? 
didit.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  Pickaxes — meaning- her  fing-ers  JOIINSO.N. 
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A  grave  :  Come,  arm  him.* — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 

By  thee  to  us  ;  and  he  shttll  be  interred, 

As  soldiers  can,     Be  cheerful  :  wipe  thine  eyes  : 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Cy.mbeline's  Palace.     Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords _ 
and  FiSANio. 

Cyra.   Again  ;  and  bring  me  word,  how  'tis  with  her, 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  : 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger  : — Heavens. 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me  !   Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone  :  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed  ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ;  her  son  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  present:   It  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort.— But  lor  thee,  fellow. 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir    my  life  is  yours, 
I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will  :  But,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     'Beseech  your  highness, 
Hold  me  your  ioyal  servant.       - 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege,  "    -  ** 

The  day  that  she  was  missing,  he  was  here  : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten, — ■ 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time's  troublesome  : 
We'll  slip  you  for  a  season  ;  but  our  jealousy,      [To  Pis. 
Does  yet  depend.^ 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 
The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast  ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son,  and  queen  !— 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

[2]  That  is,  take  him  up  in  your  arms.  HANMER. 

[S]  My  suspicion  is  yet  undetcrmiued  ;  if  I  do  not  condemn  you,  I  likewise  have 
■tXQt  acquitted  you.    We  now  say,  the  cause  is  depending,  JOHNSON. 
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1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 
Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less  [ready  : 

Than  what  you  hear  of  :*  come  more,  for  more  you're 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  i  thank  you  :  Let's  withdraw  : 
And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us  ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away,  lExnmt. 

Pis.   1  heard  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  slain  :    'Tis  strange  : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings  ;  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten  ;  but  remain 
Perplexed  in  all.      The  heavens  still  must  work  : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest  ;  not  true,  to  be  true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'the  king,  or  Til  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  cleared  : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not  steer'd.       [ExiL 

SCENE  IV. 

Before  the  Cave.     Enter  Belarius,  Gl^idepjus,  and  Arvi- 

RAGUS. 

Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

.'in'.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  jmd  adventure  ? 

Qui.  Nay,  what  hope 
Have  we  in  hiding  us  ;  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 
We'll  higher  to  the  mountains  ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Clotoa's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  livM  ;*  and  so  extort  from  us  that 

[4]  Your  forces  are  able  to  fact  such  an  armv  as  we  hear  the  enemy  will  bricg 
against  us.  JOHNSON- 

[5]  An  account  of  our  place  of  abode.  This  dialogue  is  a  just  representation  91 
Ihe  superfluous  caution  of  an  old-man.  JOHNSON. 

12  Vol.  IX.  H2 
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Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  out  with  torture. 

Gui.    This  is,  sir,  a  doubt, 
7n  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.   It  is  not  hkely, 
That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quartered  firei,,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O,  1  am  known  rf 

Of  many  in  the  army  :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves  ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.   I'han  be  so, 
Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army  : 
i  and  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  yourself,  #^ 

So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown,  ^'^ 

Cannot  be  questioned.  >^ 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 
ril  thither  :  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  lookM  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  ? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
v5o  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I'll  go  : 
Tf  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
{'11  take  the  better  care  ;  but  if  you  will  not. 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  ! 

Arv.  So  say  I  ;  Amen. 

BeL  No  reason  I,  since  on  your  lives  you  set 


ACT  y.  CYMEELIXE.  17.9 

So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care      Have  with  you,  boys  : 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie  : 
Lead,  lead. — The  time   seenis  long;  their  blood  thinks 
scorn,  [Aside-, 

Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  born.  [ExeiinL 


ACT  y. 

SCENE  I. — A  Field  betrceen  the  British  and  Roman  Camps. 
Enter  Posthumus,  mith  a  bloody  Handkerchief.^ 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee  :  for  I  wish'd 
Thou  shouldst  be  colourd  thusJ     Yqu  married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselveSj. 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — O,  Pisanio  ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  : 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this  :^  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent  ;  and  struck 
Me  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.     But,  alack. 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  httle  faults  ;  that's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  f 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doers'  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own  :   Do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I  am  brought  hither 

[6]  The  bloody  token  of  Imog-en's  death,  which  Pisaaio  in  the  foregoing  act  de- 
tenniiipd  to  send.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  This  is  a  soliloquy  of  nature,  uttered  when  the  effervescence  of  a  mind  agi- 
tated and  perturbe-i.  sixjntaneously  and  inadveriently  discharges  itself  in  words* 
The  speech,  throughout  all  its  tenor,  if  the  last  conceit  be  excepted,  seems  to  issue 
■warm  from  the  h>;art.  He  fi^^l  condemns  his  own  violence ",  then  tries  to  disburden 
himself,  by  imputing  part  of  the  crime  to  Fisanio ;  he  next  sooths  his  mind  to  an 
artiricial  and  mo'uentary  iranquiWity  by  trjing  lo  think  that  he  has  beta  only  an 
instrument  of  the  gods  for  the  happiness  of  Imogen.  He  is  now  >irown  reason- 
able encmgh  to  determine,  thai  having  done  so  nmch  evil  he  wih  do  no  more  ;  that 
he  will  not  fight  agamst  the  country  which  he  has  already  injured  ;  but  as  life  is  not 
longer  supportable,  he  wdl  die  in  a  just  cause,  and  die  with  the  obscurity  of  a 
man  who  does  not  think  himself  worthy  to  be  remembered.  jOHNSON." 

S8]  To  put  on — is  to  incite,  tn  insligate.  JOHNSON. 

9]  The  last  deed  is  eertaiulv  not  the  oldest,  but  Shakespeare  calls  the  dicd  of  an 
adtr  man  an  dder  deed.  "lOHNSON. 

[1]  •'  Some  yi>u  snatch  from  hf^ncL-  for  lit.le  fauhs ;  others  you  suffer  to  heap  ilLf 
on  ills,  and  ait'-rwards  make  iheni  dread  their  having  done  so,  to  the  eternal  we!? 
^e  Qi  the  doers,"  M.  ilASOH. 
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Among  the  Italian  gentry,  anJ  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :   'Tis  enouga 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  nriistress  ;  peace  ! 

I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good  heavens 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose  :   Til  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  m3^seif 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant  :  so  Til  light 

Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  Pil  die 

For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is,  every  breath,  a  death  :  and  thus,  unknown. 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  f^ice  of  peril 

31yself  I'll  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Gods,  put  the  strength  o'the  Leonati  in  me  1 

To  sh>une  the  guise  o'the  world,   I  will  begin 

The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.  [Exif. 

SCENE  IL 

77ie  same.  Enter ^  at  one  side,  Lucius,  Tachimo,  and  the 
Roman  Army  ;  at  the  other  side  the  British  Army  ;  Leo\a- 
Tus  PosTHUMUS  folIoTi^ing  it,  like  a  poor  Soldier.  Thcij 
raarch  over,  and  go  out.  Alarums.  Tlten  enter  ao;ain. 
in  skirmish  Iachimo  and  Posthumus  :  he  vanqidsheth  and 
disamieth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 

lach.  The  heaviness  and  gmlt  vvithin  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :   I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingiy  enfeebles  me  ;  Or  could  this  carl,* 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me, 
In  my  profession  ?  Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn, 
if  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
3s,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.  [Exii. 

The  battle  contiTiAies ;  the  Britons  fly ;  CvyiBELiifF.  is  taken  : 
then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  ami 
Arviracus. 

Bel.    Stand,   stand !    We    have  the    advantage  of  the 
The  lane  is  guarded  :  nothing  routs  us,  but  [ground 

|2j  Cofii  or  churl,  k  a  fil'^M'a  or  hiisbaridruajth  KITS02* 
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The  villany  of  our  fears. 

Gui.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 
Enter  Posthumus,  and  secojids  the  Britons  :  They  rescue  Cym- 

BELiNE,  and  exeunt.     Then,  enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and 

Imogen. 

Luc.   kvf^Y,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 

lach.   'Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  da}'  turn'd  strangely  :  Or  betimes 
Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL 

Another  Part  of  the  Field.     Enter  Posthumus,  and  a  Brit- 
ish Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  ihey  made  the  stand  ? 

Post.  I  did  :  _  ' 

Though  you,  it  seems^  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.   1  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  3'ou,  sir  ;  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :   The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane  ;  the  enemy  fbll-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
F^ome  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear  ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
'\Vith  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.   Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post.   Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf; 
"Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant :  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  his  country  ; — athwart  the  lane, 
i!e,  with  two  striplings,  (lads,  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,-'  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  jit  for  masks,  or  r.'ther  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shime,)* 
Made  good  the  passage  ;  cry'd  to  those  tLit  fled, 

rs]  A  rustic  eanie  called  priton-bars,  vulstirly  pnson-base,  STEEVEKS. 

i-P'  Shasae.  for  aodestf.  iVARB L"ilTON. 
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Our  Britain's  harts  die  flyings  not  our  men  : 

To  darkness Jleet,  soids  that  Jly  backwards  !  Stand; 

Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 

Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly ;   and  may  save. 

But  to  look  back  in  frozvn  :  Stand,  stand. — These  three, 

Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 

(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 

The  rest  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  Stand,  standi 

Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming. 

With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have  turned 

A  distaff  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks, 

Part,  shame,  part,  spirit  renew'd  ;  that  some,  turn'd  coward 

But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 

Diimn'd  in  the  first  beginners  !)   'gan  to  look 

The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 

Upon  the  pikes  o'the  hunters.     Then  began 

A  stop  i'the  chaser,  a  retire  ;  anon, 

A  rout,  confusion  thick  :   Forthwith,  they  fly 

Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd  eagles  ;  slaves. 

The  strides  they  victors  made  :  And  now  our  cowards 

(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,)  became 

The  life  o'the  need  ;  having  found  the  back-door  opea 

Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how  they  wound  ! 

Some,  slain  before  ;  some,  dying  ;  some,  their  friends. 

O'er-borne  i'the  former  wave  :   ten,  chac'd  by  one> 

Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty  : 

Those,  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 

The  mortal  bugs  o'the  field/ 

Lord.   This  was  strange  chance  : 
A  narrow  lane  !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys  ' 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it  :   You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.      Will  you  rhyme  upon't. 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?  Here  is  one  : 
Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv''d  the  Britons,  was  the  Roma7is''  bane. 

Lord.   Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  Lack,  to  what  end  ? 
Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  Pll  be  his  friend  r 
For  if  he'll  do,  us  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell  ;  you  are  angry.  [Exii 

===       ^  J5J  Bugs—terrors.  J0H>'S0N. 
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Post.  Still  going  ? — This  is  a  lord  !  O  noble  misery  ! 
To  be  i'the  field,  and  a<k,  Avhat  news,  of  me  ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses  ?  took  heel  to  do't, 
And  yet  died  too  ?  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd,^ 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck  :   Being  an  ugly  monster. 
'Tib  strange,  he  bides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words  ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'the  war. — Well,  I  will  find  him  : 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  h;ive  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in  :  Fi:^ht  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;  great  the  answer  be^ 
Britons  mast  take  ;  for  me,  my  ransome's  death  ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath  ; 
Which  neither  here  Til  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  tzco  British  Captains^  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !   Lucius  is  taken  : 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.   There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit. 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them.* 

1  Cap.   So  'tis  reported  ; 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand  !  Who  is  there  ? 

Post.   A  Roman  ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2  Cap.   Lay  hand^s  on  him  ;  a  dogt 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What    crows    have    peckM  them  here.       He    brags  his 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note  :   bring  him  to  the  king. 

[6]  Alluding'  to  the  common  superstition  of  charms  being  powerful  enouffh  to 
keep  men  ui^hurt  in  battle.  It  was  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  so  is 
con)in"n  to  us  with  the  Geriridns.  who  are  above  all  other  people  yiven  to  this  su- 
perstition ;  which  made  Erasmus,  where,  in  his  Gloria  Emomiuni.  he  gives  to  each 
nation  its  proper  characteristic,  say,  "  Germani  corporum  proceritate  k.  magiae  cog- 
nitione  sibi:  placent."     And  Prior,  in  his  Alma, 

"■  North-Britons  hence  have  second  sight ; 

"  Ana  Gen.i.ans  free  from  g^n-shot  fight"  WARBURTON. 

17]  Jnswtr,  as  once  in  this  play  before,  is  rttwtation.  JOHNSON. 

[8J  That  is,  that  ttirned  their  faces  to  the  enemy.  J0HNS02*. 
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Knter  Cymbeltne,  attended ;  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arvi- 
RAGUS,  PiSANio,  and  Roman  Captives.  The  Captains 
present  Posthumus  to  Cymbeline,  Tioho  delivers  him  over 
to  a  Gaoler :  After  which,  all  go  out.^ 

SCENE  IV. 

A  prison.     Enter  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolers. 

1  Gaol.  You   shall   not  now  be   stolen,  j'ou  have  locks 

upon  you  ;' 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Gaol.   Ay,  or  a  stomach.  {Exeunt  Gaolers. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage  !  for  thou  art  a  way, 

J  think,  to  liberty  :   Yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  thafs  sick  o'the  gout  :  since  he  had  rather 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  curM 

By  the  sure  physician,  death  ;  who  is  the  key 

To  unbar  these  locks.      PJ}^  conscience  !  thou  art  fetter'd 

More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists  !   You  good  gods,  give  me 

The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 

Then,  free  for  ever!   Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 

So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease  ; 

Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 

I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Desir'd,  more  than  con-lrain'd  :   to  satisfy, 

If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 

I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement ;  that's  not  my  desire  : 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine  ;  and  though 

'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life  ;  you  coin'd  it. 

'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stamp  ; 

Though  light,  it\ke  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake  : 

Y'ou  rather  mine,  being  yours  :   And  so,  great  powers, 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen  I 

I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [He  sleeps, 

[9]  This  is  ike  only  instance  in  these  plays  of  the  business  of  the  scene  being  en- 
tirely performed  in  dumb  show.  The  direction  must  have  proceeded  from  the  play- 
ers, HS  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary,  and  ur  author  has  elsewhere  [in  Hamlet]  ex- 
pressed his  contenipi  of  such  muii  men,-.  KITSON. 

[1]  The  wit  of  the  gaoler  alludes  toVlic  custom  of  putting  a  lock  oa  a  horse's  leg:, 
fr-lien  he  is  turned  to  pasture,  JOHNSON. 
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'Solemn  music*  Enter  as  o.n  apparition,  Sicilius  Leox  atus, 
father  to  Posthumus.  an  old  man,  attired  like  a  warrior  : 
leading  in  his  hand  an  anciejit  matron^  his  wife,  and  mother 
to  Posthumus.  with  music  before  them.  Then^  after  other 
music,  follow  the  two  young  Leoxati,  brothers  to  Post- 
humus, with  wounds  as  they  died  in  the  wars.  They  circle 
Posthumus  round,  as  he  lies  sleeping. 


Ski.  No  more,  fhou  thunder-vnaster,  sLo^ 

Thy  spile  on  mortal  flies  : 
With  mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 

That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Kath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well. 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphans'  father  an,) 
Thou  thouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 

Moth.  Lucina  Jent  not  me  her  aid. 

But  took  me  in  ray  throes-,  ,  — • 

That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript,  ( 

Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  ! 

Sict.  Great  Nature,  like  his  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  of  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel , 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eyes  of  Imogen,  the  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 

Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  Le  mock'd. 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 

From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  f 

Sin.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  b'^come  the  geek  and  scorn 
O'the  other's  villany  ? 


[2]  Here  fellow  a  vision,  or  masque,  and  a  prophecy,  which  interrupt  the  fable 
without  the  least  necessity,  and  unn)easurably  lengthen  this  act  I  think  it  plainly 
foisted  in  aftei-wards  for  mere  show,  and  apparently  not  of  Shakespeare.         POPE. 

One  would  think  that  Shakespeare's  style  being  too  refined  for  his  audiences,  the 
managers  had  empl  lyed  some  playwright  of  the  old  scfwol  to  regale  them  with  a 
touch  of  "  Kiig  Caiiibyses'  vein  "  The  margin  would  be  too  honourable  a  place 
for  £0  impertinent  an  interpolation.  BITSON. 
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2  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 

Our  parents,  and  us  twain, 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  ri^ht, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posihumus  hatji 

To  Cyraheline  perform'd : 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  aajourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 

Being  ail  to  doloars  tum'd  ? 

Sici.  Thy  crystal  window  ope;  look  out; 
No  longer  exercise 
Upon  a  valiant  race  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries: 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 
Take  off  bis  miseries. 

Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion;  help! 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  ciy 
To  the  shining  syuod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help.  Jupiter;  or  we  appeal, 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 


ilCT  V. 


Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning.,  sitting"  upon  an 
Eagle:  he  throzvs  a  thunder-bolt.  Tne  Ghosts  fall  on  their 
knees. 


Jupit.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Ortend  our  hearing  ;  hush  ! — Hcw  dare  you  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  halt  you  know. 

Sky  plaited,  ^•atte|•s  all  rebrlling  coasts  .' 
Poor  shadows  ;  f  Elysium,  henre;  an<l  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers: 
Be  nut  with  mortal  accidenis  oppress'd  ; 

No  care  of  yiurs  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd.  delighted.     Be  content; 
Your  low-iaid  s m  .)ur  gorlhcatl  will  uplift : 

His  con^foits  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jtvial  star  reign'd  ai  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married.— Rise,  and  fade! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Iinogen, 

Ai'.'i  happier  much  by  his  afiliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  brea-t ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine; 
And  so,  away  -.  no  further  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine.— ■ 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder  ;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell ;  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd  as  to  foot  u?:  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  hle>-s'd  fields ;  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immorial  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

JUL  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavem.ent  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
His  radiant  roof: — Aw.-iy  I  and,  to  bt-  blest, 
Let  \ts  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 


lAsoends. 


[Ghosts  vanish' 
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Post.   [Waking.]  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire,  and 
begot 
A  father  to  me  :  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers  :   But  (O  scorn  !) 
Gone  !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  born. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done  ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  swerve  :    ' 
3J any  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  3^et  are  steep'd  in  favours  ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  a  book  ?  O,  rare  one  I 
Be  not,  as  is  our  tangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers  :  Let  thy  efi'ects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 
As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads.]  When  as  a  lion^s  xschelp  shall,  to  himself  known^ 
without  seeking  Jind,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender 
air  ;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branch- 
es, whichy  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be 
jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow  ;  then  shall  Posthu- 
miis  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  jiourish  in 
peace  and  plenty. 

'Tis  still  a  dream  ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :   either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie. ^     Be  what  it  is,  / 

The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
ril  keep,  if  butVor  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.   Over-roasted  rather  :   ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir  ;  if  you  be  ready  for 
that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir  :  But  the  com- 
fort is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear  no 
more  tavern  bills  ;  which  are   often   the  sadness  of  part- 

[3]  The  meanine:,  which  is  too  ihin  to  be  easily  caught,  I  take  to  be  this:  This  is 
a  dream  or  madness,  or  both. — or  nothing-, — but  whether  it  be  a  sjjeech  with  lUt  coii- 
sciousness,  as  in  a  dream,  or  a  speech  iminteiligible,  as  io  raaduess,  be  it  as  it  U,  i| 
is  like  my  course    f  life.    We  rriijrht  perhaps  read, 

Whether  both;  or  aothing,— —  J0H>'S0N. 
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jng,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth  :  you  come  in  faint  for  want 
of  meat,  depart  reeJing  with  too  much  drink  ;  sorry  that 
yoQ  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too 
much  ;*  purse  and  brain  both  empty  :  the  brain  the  hea- 
vier for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too  hght,  being  drawn 
of  heaviness  :  O  !  of  this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be 
quit. — O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  !  it  sums  up  thou- 
sands in  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor 
but  it  ;*  of  what's  past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge  : — 
Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  counters  ;  so  the  ac- 
quittance follows. 

Post.   I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  ieels  not  the  toothach  : 
But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a  hangman 
to  help  him  to  bed,  f  think,  he  would  change  places  with 
hi^  officer  :  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way 
you  shall  go. 

I'oit.   Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Ga,oL  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head  then  ;  I  have  not 
seen  him  so  pictured  :  you  must  either  be  directed  b}- 
,some  that  take  upon  them  to  know  ;  or  take  upon  your 
self  that,  wnich  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  ;  or  jump 
the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril  :^  and  how  you  shall 
speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think  you'll  never  return 
to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to 
direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and 
will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.    What  an  infinite  mock  is  tliis,    that    a  man  should 

have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the  way  of  blindness  I  I 
am  sure,  hanging's  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Knock  off  his  manacles  ;  bring  your  prisoner  to 
the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bringest  good  news  ; — 1  am  called  to  be 
made  free. 

Gaol.  I'll  be  hanged  then, 

[4]  i.  e.  Sorrj'  that  you  have  paid  too  much  out  of  j'our  pocket,  and  sorry  that 
you  are  paid  or  subdued  too  mu  ;i»  bv  (he  liquor.     So  FalstaflT, 

" seven  of  the  "eleven  I  paj/'rf."  STEEVENS. 

[5]  Debitor  and  creditor,  for  an  accounting  book.  JOHNSON. 

So,  in  Oth.°Uo : 

"  By  dthitor  and  creditor,  this  couvter-cnster,--"  STEEVENS> 

(61  That  is,  venture  at  it  without  thought.     So  3Ia(  beth, 

"We'd  jump  the  lifc  ty  come."  JOHi\SON. 
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Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler  ;  no  ])olts 
for  the  dead.  [Exewit  Post,  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget 
young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.^  Yet,  on  my 
conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for 
all  he  be  a  Roman  :  and  there  be  some  of  them  too,  that 
die  against  their  wills  ;  so  should  I,  if  1  were  one.  I 
would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good  ;  O, 
there  were  desolation  of  gaolers,  and  gallowses  !  J  speak 
against  my  present  protit  ;  but  my  wish  hath  a  prefer- 
ment in't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Ci'mebeline's   Te7it.      Enter  Cymbeline,  Belaril's,  Gui- 

DERius,  Akviragus,.Pisanio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attend- 

a?its. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  v,hom  the  gods  have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought. 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  v/hose  naked  breast 
SteppM  before  targe  of  proof,  caniiot  be  found  : 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.   1  never  saw 
Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing  : 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis  d  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. ^ 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and  living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 
The  heir  of  his  reward  ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain. 

[To  Belarius,  Guieerius,  and  Arviragus. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives  :   'Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are  : — report  it, 

Bel.  Sir, 
In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cyi.i.  Bow  your  knees  : 

m  Prone~i.  e.  forward.  STEEVENS. 

[S]  To  promise  vntUng  bvt  poor  loobs,  may  be,  to  give  no  promise  «f  courageoas 
behaviour,  JOHNSON. 
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Arise,  my  knights  oHhe  battle  ;  1  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius,  and  Ladies. 
There's  business  in  these  faces  : — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king  ! 
To  sour  )^our  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  "^Vhom  worse  than  a  physician 
Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Cor.   With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life  ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What -she  conless'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you  :  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  1  err  ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Vv^ere  present  when  she  finishM. 

Cym.   Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you  ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place  ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym.   She  alone  knew  this  : 
And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  such  integrit}^  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life. 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend  ! 
Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral  ;  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring, 
By  inches  waste  you  :  in  which  time  she  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show  :  yes,  and  in  time, 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to  work 
Her  son  Into  tlie  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence, 
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Grew  shameless-desperate  ;  opea'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes  ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected  ;  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.   We  did  so,  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful  ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming  ;  it  had  been  viciouS; 
To  have  mistrusted  her  :  yet,  O  my  daughter  ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'st  say, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lucius,    Iachimo,    the  Soothsayer,  and  other  Roman 

Prisoners,  guarded ;  Posthumus  behind,  and  Imogen. 
Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one  ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit, 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted  : 
SOs  thmk  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident  ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have  threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  calFd  ransome,  let  it  come  :  suthceth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer  : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on't :   And  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat  ;  My  boy,  a  Briton  born. 
Let  him  be.  ransom'd  :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,^  so  nurse-like  :  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  Til  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny  ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman  :  save  liim,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him  : 
His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 

[9]  So  feat— so  ready  ^  so  dexterous  in  waiting.  JOHNSON. 
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And  art  mine  own. — I  knov>'  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  say,  hve,  boy  :   ne'er  thank  thy  master  ;  live  : 
And  ask  of  C3anbehne  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it  ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.   I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  hfe,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo.   No,  no  ;  alack, 
There's  other  work  in  hiind  ;  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself 

Luc.   The  boy  disdains  me, 
He  leaves  me,  scorns  me  :   Briefly  die  their  joys. 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  ? 

Cym.   "Wliat  wouidst  thou,  boy  T 
I  love  thee  more  and  more  ;  think  more  and  more 
Vv'hat's  best  to  ask.    Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on  ?  speak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo.   He  is  a  Roman  ;  no  more  kin  to  me. 
Than  I  to  your  highness  ;   who,  being  born  your  vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.   Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 
And  lend  my  best  attention.     What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page  ; 
I'll  be  thy  master  :   Walk  with  me  i  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  coircerse  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 
Not  more  resembles  :   That  sweet  rosyTad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  : — What  think  you  ? 

Guid.   The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peeice !  see  further  ;  he  eyes  us  not ;  forbear; 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were't  he^  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Guid.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel:  Be  silent  ;  let's  see  further. 

Pis.  It  is  my  mistress  :  '  [Aside. 
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Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 

To  good,  or  bad.  ICym.  mid  hio.  come  forzi-ard-. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side  ; 
Make  thy  demand  aloud— Sir,  step  you  forth  ;    [To  Uch 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely  ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, ' 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehod.-^On,  speak  to  him. 
hno.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render' 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.   What's  that  to  him  ?  [Aside 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  linger,  say, 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lack.  ThouUt  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 
Cym.  How  !  me  ? 

lach.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  that  which* 
1  orments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 
1  got  this  ring  ;   'twas  Leonatus'  jewel  : 
AVhom  thou  didst  banish  ;  and  (which  more  may  erieve 

thee. 
As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
"Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my  lord  ' 
Cym.  Ail  that  belongs  to  this. 
lach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter,— 
For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember,'— Give  me  leave  ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter  !  what  of  her  ?  Renew  thy  stren^^h- 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more  :  Strive  man,  and  speak. 

iach.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
1  hat  struck  the  hour  !)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  mansion  where  !)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O,  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd  !  or,  at  least 

l^lT^  ^y'""^  ^  ^'^^"^'"^  ^^  ^^^^  0  the  good'Posthdmus, 
f  VVhat  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  :  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 

W  To  quail,  is  to  sink  into  dejection.  STEEVENS.    ' 
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Of  him  tiiat  best  could  speak  :  for  feature,^  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature  ;*  for  condition, 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for  ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye  : 
Cynz.  I  stand  on  fire  : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lach.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Unless  thou  wouMst  grieve  quickly. — This  Posthumus, 

(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 

That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 

And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 

He  was  as  calm  as  virtue)  he  began 

His  mistress'  picture  ;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made. 

And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 

Were  crack'd  of  kitchen-trulls,  or  his  description 

Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 
lach.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cold  :  Whereat,  1,  wretch  ! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise  ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honeur'd  "finger,  to  attain 
Jn  suit  the  place  af  his  bed,  and  v/in  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  :  he,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this^  ring  ; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel  ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  th€  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design  :  Well  md.y  you,  sir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
•Twixt  amorous  and  villanous.     Being  thus  quench'd 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

Most  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent  ;  J 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd. 
That  I  return'd  with  simular  proof  enough 

k  [3]  Feature— for  proportion  of  parts.  WARBURTON. 

r  [4]  i.  e.  The  ancient  statues  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  which  exceeded,  in  beauty  of 
exact  proportion,  any  living:  bodies,  the  work  of  brief  nature  j  that  is,  of  hasty,  ub- 
.  elaborate  nature.  -       WAUBURTOrN. 


^ 
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To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
By  wounding  his  behef  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ;  averring  notes* 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet 
O,  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 

f  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 
Blethinks,  I  see  him  now, — 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost,  [Coining  forward 

Italian  fiend  ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
To  come  ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justicer  !^  Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious  :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kill'd  thy  daughter  : — villain-like,  I  lie  ; 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do't  : — the  temple  »'  . 
Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself.' 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'the  street  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Be  caird,  Posthumus  Leonatus  ;  and 
Be  villany  less  than  'twas  ! — O  Imogen  I 
3Iy  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  I  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen  I 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear — 

Post.  Shall's  have  a  play  of  this  ?  Thou  scornful  page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her;  she  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help,  help 
Mine,  and  your  mistress  ; — O,  my  lord  Posthumus  ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now  : — Help,  help  !— 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ?^ 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress  ! 

[5]  Averring  notes— such  marks  of  the  chamber  and  pictures,  as  averred  or  con- 
firmed my  report  JOHNSON. 

[6]  The  most  ancient  law  books  have  7'urticerj  of  the  peace,  as  frequently  asjustictt 
of  the  peace.  REED.  t~      y  -i         j      j 

[7]  She  was  not  only  the  temple  of  Virtue,  but  Virtue  herself.  JOHNSON. 

|8]  This  wild  and  delirious  perturbation.    Staggers  in  the  horse's  apoplexy. 
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Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

hno.  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight  ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence  I 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  nqt  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Irno.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  gods  ! — 
I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confessed, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest  :   If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her  ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem  :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuif,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life  •,  but,  in  short  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  hke  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 
There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is  sure  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  .and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Emhracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die  1^ 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 
What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?  

[9]  i.  e.  Hang  round  my  neck>  till  the  frame  that  now  swpporu  you  shall  decay. 
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Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.  [Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for't.  [To  Gui.  and  Arv. 

Cym.   My  tears,  that  f  dl, 
Prove  holy  water  on  thee  !  Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.   I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 
Cijin.  O,  she  was  naught  ;  and  'long  of  her  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely  :  But  her  son 
is  gone,  w^e  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.   My  lord, 
Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  speak  troth.     Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
"With  his  sword  drawn  ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death  :  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket  ;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford } 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  ladj^'s  honour  :  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story  : 
I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forfend  ! 
I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth; 
Deny't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one  :   The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like  ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me  :   I  cut  ofif's  head  ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  1  am  sorr}'  for  thee  : 
By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  must 
£ndure  our  law  :  Thou  art  dead, 

hno.  That  headless  man 
I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 
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And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king  : 
This  man  is  belter  than  the  man  he  slew. 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone  ;     [2o  the  Guard, 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 
Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for^ 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?'  How  of  descent^ 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bel.  ¥/e  will  die  all  three  : 
But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him.— My  sons,  I  must, 
For  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerous  speech. 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger  is 
Ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Ha\  e  at  it  then. — 
By  leave  ; — Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 
A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bd.  He  it  is,  that  hath 
Assum'd  this  age  :'  indeed,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence  ; 
The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot  : 
First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons  ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  received  it. 

Cyjn.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt,  and  saucy  :  Here's  my  knee  ;   ' 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons  ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father. 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine  ; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  hege, 

[i  j  By  tasting— is,  by  forcing  us  to  make  thee  taste.  JOHNSON. 

[2]  Assum'd  £/uj  ag-e,  has  a  reference  to  the  different  appearance  which  Belarius 
sow  makes,  in  comparison  with  that  when  Cymbeiint  last  sew  him.         HENLEY- 
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And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  !  my  issue  ? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old  Morgan. 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd  : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason  ;  that  I  suffer'd,. 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are,)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up  :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as  • 

Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  childrea 
'Upon  my  banishment  :  I  mov'd  her  to't ; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then  i  Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason  :   Their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'tAvas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir,  _ 
Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world  ; 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew  L  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  w  eep'st,  and  speak^st. 
The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  telFst.^     I  lest  my  children  :— 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wisb^ 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true,  Guiderius  : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son  ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation. 

I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 
Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star  ; 

II  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 
Bel.  This  is  he  ^ 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp  ; 

[3]  "  Thy  tears  give  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  thy  relation ;  and  I  have  the  less 
reason  to  be  incredulous,  because  the  actions  which  you  have  done,  within  my 
knowledge,  are  more  incredible  than  the  storv  which  vou  relate."  The  king  re«i- 
soiw  very  justly.  JOHNSON. 
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It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what  am  1 
A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?  Ne'er  mother 
Rcjoic'd  dehrerance  more  : — Bless'd  may  you  be. 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  ! — ^O  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord  ; 
I  have  got  two  worlds  by't  — O  my  gentle  brother. 
Have  we  thus  met  ?  O  never  say  hereafter, 
But  I  am  truest  speaker  :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister  ;  I  you  brothers j 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.   Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv,  Ay,  my  good  lord^ 

Gvi.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd  ;  ' 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.   By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallowM. 

Cyin.  O  rare  instinct ! 
Wlien  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?  This  fierce  abridgment^ 
Math  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.* — Where  ?  how  liv'd  you  ^ 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court  ?  and  whither  ?  These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,^  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded  ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies 
From  chance  to  chance  ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place. 
Will  serve  our  long  intergatories.     See, 
Posthjimus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master  ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy  ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother  ;  So  we'll  hold  thee  ever.  [To  Bel. 
Imo.  You  are  my  father  too  ;  and  did  refieve  me, 

[41  Fierce— is  vehement,  rapid.  JOHNSON. 

\5]  Which  ought  to  be  rendered  distinct  by  a  liberal  amplitude  of  narrative. 

STEEVENS. 

[61  That  is,  though  strangrelv  expressed,  the  motives  of  you  three  for  engaging  in 
ttie  battle.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  "  both  our  remedies"  means,  the  reviedyfor  us 
hoih,  U.  MASOJC 
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To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'er-joy'd, 
Save  these  in  bonds  ;  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 
I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you  ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  tliis  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming  ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  follow'd  ; — That  I  was  hCj 
Speak,  lachimo  ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lack.   I  am  down  again  :  [Kneeling. 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech  you. 
Which  I  so  often  owe  :   but,  your  ring  first  ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me  ; 
The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you  ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you  :  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd  : 
We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  soa-in-law  ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir, 
As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother  ; 
JoyM  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of  Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer  :  As  1  slept,  methought^ 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  1  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it  f  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus, — 

[7]  A  collection  is  a  corollary,  a  consequence  deduced  troin  tHe  premises.  WTuff 
tfnUainiHg,  means,  Uie  contents  of  which.  STEEVEN6. 
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Sooth.  Here,  rny  gooa  lor  J.  ,  . 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Read?.]  When  as  a  lioyi's  vahelp  shall,  to  himself 
vnknozvn,  zinthout  seeking  find,  and  he  embraced  bif  a  piece 
of  tender  air  ;  and  when  froin  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped 
branches,  ri:hich,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be 
jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow  ;  then  shall  Posthu- 
mus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  oe  fortunate,  and  flourish  in 
peace  and  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp  ; 
The  lit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  lo  much  : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter,   \To  Cysc. 
V/hich  we  call  mollis  aer ;  and  mollis  aer 
\V^e  term  it  mulier :  which  mulier  I  divine. 
Is  this  most  constant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming.  ' 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee  :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  :  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'dj 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ;  whose  issue 
Piomises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 
My  peace  we  will  begin  : — and,  Caius  Lucius^ 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Cassar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen  ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,). 
Huve  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish'd  :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'the  sun 
So  vanish'd  :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
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Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods  ; 
And  let  our  crooked  smokes  cHmb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars !  Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward  :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together  :  so  through  Lud's  town  march  l 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify  ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there  : — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 

[Exeunt. 


[Seepage  172,  note  7.] 

A  SONG, 

Sung  by  GUIDERIUS  and  ARVIRAGUS,  over  FIDELE, 
supposed  to  be  dead. 

BY  ]\IR.  WILLL^M  COLLINS. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids,  and  village  hinds,  shall  bring^ 

Each  op'ning  sweet,  of  earhest  bloom. 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove  ; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  : 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  httle  aid, 
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With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  iSowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempest  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 

Or  midst  the  chace  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore  ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  : 
Belov'd,  till  life  could  charm  no  more  i. 

-And  mourn'd  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 


ACT  Y. 


KING  LEAR. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated  among  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  perhaps  no  play  which 
keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed  ;  which  so  much  agi- 
tates our  passions,  and  interf;sts  our  curiosity.  The  art- 
ful involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking  oppositions 
of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpe- 
tual tumult  of  indignation,  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no 
scene  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
distress  or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  scarce  a  line  which 
does  not  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  scene.  So  power- 
ful is  the  current  of  the  poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind, 
which  once  ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  conduct  it  may 
be  observed,  that  he  is  represented  according  to  histories 
at  that  time  vulgarly  received  as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if 
we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it  will  appear  not 
so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate  Lear's  manners  by  our 
own.  Such  preference  of  one  daughter  to  another,  or 
resignation  of  dominion  on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet 
credible,  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Madagas- 
car. Shakespeare,  indeed,  by  the  mention  of  his  earls 
and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  of  times  more  civilized, 
and  of  hfe  regulated  by  sofler  manners  ;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  though  he  so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely 
describes  the  characters  of  men,  he  commonly  neglects 
and  confounds  the  characters  of  ages,  by  mingling  customs 
ancient  and  modern,  Enghsh  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in  The  Adven- 
turer very  minutely  criticised  this  play,  remarks,  that  the 
instances  of  cruelty  are  too  savage  and  shocking,  and  that 
the  intervention  of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the 
story.  These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered  by 
repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  is  an  historical 
fact,  to  which  the  poet  has  added  little,  having  only  drawn 
it  into  a  series  by  dialogue  and  action.  But  I  am  not  able 
to  apologize  with  equal  plausibility  for  the  extrusion  or 
Gloster's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to  be  en- 
dured in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  such  as  must  always 
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compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  distress  by  incredulity.  Yet 
let  it  be  remembered  that  our  author  well  knew  what 
would  please  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
action  is  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  addition  of  va- 
riety, by  the  art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co-operate 
with  the  chief  design,  and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives 
the  poet  of  combining  perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting 
the  wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  impress  this 
important  moral,  that  villany  is  never  at  a  stop,  tliat  crimes 
lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last  terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Shake- 
speare has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordeha  to  perish  in  a 
just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the 
hope  of  the  reader,  and,  what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the 
faith  of  chronicles.  Yet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  The 
Spectator^  who  blames  Tate  far  giving  Cordelia  success 
and  happiness  in  his  alteration,  and  declares,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  tragedy  has  lost  half  its  beauty.  Dennis  has 
remarked,  whether  justly  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  fa- 
vourable reception  of  Cato,  the  town  was  poisoned  with 
much  false  and  abominable  criiicisin,  and  that  endeavours 
had  been  used  to  discredit  and  decry  poetical  justice.  A 
play  in  which  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  virtuous  mis- 
carry, may  doubtless  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  common  events  of  human  life  ;  but  since 
all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  justice,  I  cannot  easi- 
ly be  persuaded,  that  the  observation  of  justice  makes  a 
play  worse  ;  or,  that  if  other  excellences  are  equal,  the 
audience  will  not  always  rise  better  pleased  from  the  final 
triumph  of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided.*  Cordelia, 
from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory  and 
felicity.  And,  if  my  sensations  could  add  any  thing  to  the 
general  suffrage,  I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  so 
shocked  by  Cordeha's  death,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last  scenes  of  the  play, 
till  I  undertook  to  revise  them  as  an  editor.        Johnson. 

*  Dr.  Johiuon  should  rather  have  said  that  the  managers  of  the  theatres  royal 
have  decided,  and  the  public  has  been  obligfed  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  The 
altered  play  has  the  upper  gallery  on  its  side  ;  the  original  drama  was  patronized  by 

■  Yitrix  causa  DHt  placait  sed  ricta  Catoni.'^ 

STEEVENS. 


PERSONS  REPRESEJVTKD, 

Lear,  king  of  Britain. 

King  o/"  France. 

Duke  o/"  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Duke  o/"  Albany. 

Ea7'l  of  Gloster. 

Earl  ©/"Kent. 

Edgar,  so7i  to  Gloster. 

Edmund,  bastard   son  to  Gloster. 

Curan,  a  courtier. 

Old  Man,  tenant  to  Gloster. 

Physician. 

Fool. 

Oswald,  steward  to  Goneril. 

An  Officer,  employed  by  Edmund. 

Gentleman,  attendant  on  Cordelia^ 

A  Herald. 

Servants  to  Cornwall.  ^    ^ 

Goneril,       ) 

Regan,  \  daughters  to  Lear. 

CordeliA;      } 

Knights  attending  on  the  King,  Officers,  Messengers^  Soldiers, 
and  Attendants. 

^SCENE^Britaiti, 


KING  LEAR 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  h—A  Room  ofStaU  in  King  Lear's  Palace.    Enter 

Ke:?t,  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent, 

I  THOUGHT,  the  king  had  more  affected  the  duke  of 

Albany,   than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us  :  but  now,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which  of  the  dukes 
he  values  most  ;  for  equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curi- 
osity in  neither'  can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety. 

Kent,  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  His  breeding,  sir,  has  been  at  my  charge  :  I  have 
so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now  1  am 
brazed  to  it 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could  :  where- 
upon she  grew  round-wombed  ;  and  had,  indeed,  sir,  a  son 
for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  husband  for  her  bed.  Do 
you  smell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue  of  it 
being  so  proper. 

Glo.  Bat  I  have,  sir,  a  son,  by  order  of  law,  some 
year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my  ac- 
count :  though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into 
the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  v/as  his  mother 
fair  ;  there  was  good  sport  at  his  making,  and  the 
whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. — Do  you  know  this 
noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter  as  my 
honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship, 

[1]  Curiosity   is   scrupulousness,    or   capUousness,      So,   in   the    Taming   of  thi 
Skrezs, 

"  For  curiow  I  cannot  be  with  you."  STEEVENS. 
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Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo,  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  shall 
again  : — The  king  is  coming.  [Trumpets  sound  rn'tthin. 

Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goxeril,  Regan.  Cor- 
delia, and  Attendants. 
.    Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy,  Gloster. 

Glo.   I  shall,  my  liege.  [Ejceunt  Glo.  and  Edmund. 

Lear.  Mean-time  we    shall   express    our   darker  pur- 
pose.' 
Give  me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have  dividedj 
In  three,  our  kingdom  :  and  'tis  onr  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age  ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburden'd  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of  Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn, 
And  here  are  to  be  answer'd. — Tell  me,  my  daughters, 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it. — Goneril, 
Our  eldest-born,  speak  first, 

Gon.  Sir,  I 
Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter, 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour  : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable  ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you.^ 

f2J  Darker— for  more  se<;ret ;  not  for  indirect,  oblique  WAR  BURTON. 

Tliis  word  may  admit  a  further  explication.  "  We  shall  express  our  darker  pur- 
pose": that  is,  we  have  already  made  known  in  some  measure  our  desig^n  of  part- 
ing the  kingdom  ;  we  will  now  discover  what  has  not  been  told  before,  the  reasons 
by  which  we  shall  regulate  the  partition.  This  interpolation  will  justify  or  palliate 
the  exordial  dialogue.  JOHNSON. 

|3]  Beyond  all  assignable  quantity.  I  love  you  beyond  limits,  and  cannot  say,  It 
is  's9  «"ich  j  for  bow  aiach  ioever  I  should  name,  it  would  yet  be   more. 

JOHNSON. 
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Cor.  What  shall  CordeHa  do  ?  Love,  and  be  silent. 

[Aside. 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  ladj  :  To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak. 

Reg.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess* 
3l3^self  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses  ; 
And  find,  I  am  alone  fehcitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordeha  !  [Aside 

And  yet  not  so  ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  lovers 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,^  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  confirm'd  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy, 
Although  the  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd  ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  tliird  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing  ? 

Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing  :  speak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond  ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordeha  ?  mend  your  speech  a  little. 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 
You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me  :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit, 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 


[5]  My  sister  has  equally  expressed  my  sentiments,  only  she  comes  short  of  me  in 
this,  that  I  profess  mvseif  an  enemy  to  ail  jovs  but  you."— TAat  /  profess,  means,  in 
that  I  profess.  M.  MASON. 

[6]  Perhaps  s(]itare  means  compass,  comprehension.  JOHNSON. 

[7J  Valitiiy—for  y^onh.  yalue ,:  not  for  integrity  or  good  title.        WARBUBTOIT. 
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Why  hare  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 

They  love  you,  all  ?  Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty  : 

Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 

To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  Bat  goes  this  with  thy  heart  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender? 

Cor.  So  30ung,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower  : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun  ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night ; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  crbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be  ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  ni}'  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.®    The  barbarous  Scythian^ 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  reliev'dj 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege, —  • 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath  : 
1  iov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight  !— 

[To  Cordelia. 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her  ! — Call  France  ; — Who  stirs  ? 
Call  Burgnndy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third  : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  }ou  jointly  with  my  power, 
•Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,  by  monthly  course. 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.     Onl}'  we  still  retain 
The  name,  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king ; 
The  sway, 
Revenue,  execution,  of  the  rest,^ 

81  From  this—i.  e.  From  this  time.  STEEVENS. 

9}  The  execution  ofihe  rest  is.  I  suppose,  all  the  other  business.  JOHNSON- 


H 
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Beloved  sons,  be  yours  :  which  to  confirm, 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  [Giving  the  crotniu 

Kent.  Royal  Lear^ 
Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  foUow'd, 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart  :  be  Kent  unmannerly. 
When  Lear  is  mad.     What  wouldst  thou  do,  old  man  ? 
Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?  To   plainness    honour's 

bound, 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.     Reverse  thy  doom  ; 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check* 
This  hideous  rashness  :  answer  my  hfe  my  judgment, 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least  ^ 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness.' 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Ke7it.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies  :'  nor  fear  to  lose  it. 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear  ;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.^ 

Lear.   Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.   Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal !  miscreant ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

Alb,  Corn,  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

Kent.   Do  ; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift  ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 
On  thine  allegiance  hear  me  ! — 

[1]  Reverbs — this  I  presume  to  be  a  word  of  the  poet's  own  making,  meaniiig  the 
same  as  reverberates.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  L  e.  I  n*"ver  regarded  my  life  as  my  own.  but  merely  as  a  thing  of  which 
1  had  the  possession,  not  the  property ;  and  which  was  entrusted  to  me  as  at 
pawn  or  pledge  to  be  employed  in    waging  war  against  your  enemies. 

STEEVENS. 

[3]  The  blank — is  the  white  or  exaet  mark  at  which  the  arrow  is  shot,  ••  bee  bel- 
ter," says  Kent,  "  and  keep  me  always  in  your  view."  JOHNSON. 
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Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet,)  and,  with  strainM  pride,* 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power  ; 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  make  good,  take  thy  reward/ 
Five  day3  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world  ; 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom  :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  following, 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  de:.th  :  Away  !  by  Jupiter,® 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king  :  since  thus  thou  wilt  appear. 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  btnishment  is  here  : — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  CoPvDELIA. 

That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said  ! — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[To  Regan  and  Goneril. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  iC^ords  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu  ; 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.^  [Exit 

Re-enter  Gloster.  ;  rsoith  France,  Burgundy,  a7id  Attendants 

Glo.  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter  ;  What,  in  the  least, 
W^ill  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer'd, 
Kor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.   Right  noble  Burgundy, 
When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so  ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n  :  Sir,  there  she  stands  ; 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming  substance,® 

[4]  The  old  copy  reads  starved  pride  ;  that  is,  pride  exorbitant  5  pride  passing  due 
bounds.  JOHNSON. 

[5]  As  a  proof  that  I  am  not  a  mere  threatener,  that  I  have  power  as  well  as  will 
to  punish,  take  the  due  reward  of  thy  demerits ;  hear  thy  sentence.  The  words, 
Our  potency  make  good,  are  in  the  absolute  case.  MALONE. 

[6]  Shakespeare  makes  Lear  loo  much  of  a  mytholog^ist :  he  had  Hecate  and  Apollo 
before.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  He  will  follow  his  old  maxinn :  he  will  continue  t«  act  upon  the  same  princi 
Bles.  JOHNSON. 

{8]  Se^iainf  mfans  specious.  STEEVENS. 
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Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.   I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes,^ 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath. 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me.  royal  sir  ; 
Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions.'  [me. 

Lear.  Then  leave  her,  sir  ;  for,  bj^  the  power  that  made 
1  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king,   [To  Fra. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate  ;  therefore  beseech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch,  whom  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.   This  is  most  strange  ! 
That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object, 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour  !  Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 
(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not  ;  since  what  I  well  intend, 
ril  do't  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonor'd  step, 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour  : 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I  am  richer  ; 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it. 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 
Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd  me  better. 

rs]  Owes— i.  e.  possessed  of.  STEEVENS. 

[l  J  Election  comes  not  to  a  decision  ;  in  the  same  sense  bs  wben  we  say,  •*  I  !»▼* 
madt  up  my  miBd  on  that  subject"  MALOKE. 
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France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her  ? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Lear, 
Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposM, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lea7\  Nothing  :   I  have  sworn  ;   I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.   Peace  be  with  Burgundy  ! 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

Fra.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being  poor; 
Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd  ' 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon  ; 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods  !   'tis  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st  neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind  : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.' 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France  :  let  her  be  thine  ;  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again  : — Therefore  be  gone. 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon: — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy.  ^ 

[Hourhh.    Exe.  Lear,  Burgundy,  Cornwall, 
Albany,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you  :   I  know  you  what  you  are  ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults,  as  they  are  nam'd.     Use  well  our  father  ; 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him  : 

-'    [2]  Here  and  wAere  have  the  power  of  nouns.    Thou  losest  this  rssidence  to  find  a 
Jt»etter  residence  in  another  place.  J0HNS0>'. 
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But  yet,  alas  !  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties. 

Reg.  Let  your  study 
Be,  to  content  your  lord  ;  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms.     You  have  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides  f 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper  ! 

Fra7i.   Come,  my  fair  Cordelia.       [Exe.  Fra.  and  Cor. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of  what 
most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  1  think,  our  father 
will  hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you  ;  next  month 
with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is  ;  the  ob- 
servation we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little  ;  he  al- 
ways loved  our  sister  most ;  and  with  what  poor  judg- 
ment he  hath  now  cast  her  off,  appears  too  grossly. 

Reg.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age  :  yet  he  bath  ever 
but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 
rash  ;  then  must  we  look  to  receive  from  his  age,  not 
alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engrafted  condition,"  but, 
therewithal,  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  cho- 
leric years  bring  with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from 
him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking  be- 
tween France  and  him.  Fray  you,  let  us  hit  together  :^ 
If  our  father  carry  authority  with  such  dispositions  as  he 
bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'the  heat.^         [Exe. 

[S]  Plaited  cumiing — i.  e.  coiiiplicaled,  involved  cunning-.  JOHNSOIs. 

[4]  Of  qualities  of  mind,  confirmed  by  long  habit.  So,  in  Otliello,  "  a  woman  of 
so  "gentle  a  condition.''''  MALONE.' 

[5]  Hit— i.  e.  agree.  STEEVENS.     ' 

[6]  I'tbe  heat— i.  e.  We  must  strike  while  the  iroJi^s  hot.  STEEVENS. 

Vol.  IX.  K 
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SCENE    II. 

'.Jl  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's  Castle.       Enter  Edmund, 
ivith  a  letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  mj  goddess  ;  to  thy  law 
My  fservices  are  bound  :  Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations''  to  deprive  me,^ 
For  that  I  am  seme  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?^  Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ? 
''Vhen  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy  ?  base,  base  1 
W^ho,  in  ihe  lusty  steaKh  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
-Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
■Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then. 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land  : 
'Our  father's  love  is  to  the  ba&tard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate  :  Fine  word, — legitimate  1  ' 

W^ell  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed, 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
-Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow  j  I  prosper  : — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards  I 

Enter   Gloster. 

Glo,  Kent  banish'd  ihus  !  and  France  in  choler  parted  ! 
^nd  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscrib'd  his  power  !' 
•Confin'd  to  exhibition  !^  All  this  done 
'Upon  the  gad  !^ — Edmund  !  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 

[7]  C  uriosity,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  a  word  that  signified  an  over  nice 
scrupulousness  in  manners,  dress,  A-.c.  STEEVENS. 

By  the  curiosity  of  nations,  Edmund  means  the  nicety,  the  strictness  of  civil  in- 
stitutions. So,  when  Hamlet  is  about  to  prove  that  the  dust  of  Alexander  mig-ht 
)ie  employed  to  slop  a  l>ur.sr-hole,  Horatio  says,  "that  were  to  consider  the  matter 
too  curiously.'''  M.MASON. 

[?,]  To  deprive  was,  in  our  author's  time,  synonymous  to  disinherit.  The  old  dic- 
^tionarv'  renders  exhartdo  by  this  word.  STEEVENS. 

[P]  Edmund  inveighs  against  the  tyranny  of  custom  in  two  instances,  with  re- 
spect to  younger  brothers,  and  to  bastards.  In  the  former  be  must  not  be  understood 
to  mean  himself,  but  the  argument  becomes  general  by  implying  more  than  is  said, 
-•^  Wherefore  should  I  or  any  man."  HANMER. 

[1]  To  subscrilK, -in  Shakespeare,  is  to  j/tcW,  or  sit.Tendtr.  So,  afterwards,  "You 
fywe  me  no  S'j.bsn-lption.'''  SIALONE. 

[2]  Exhibition,  is  allowance.    The  terra  is  yet  used  in  the   universities. 

JOHNSON. 

[3]  Done  upon  the  gnd.  is  done  suddenly,  or,  as  before,  while  the  iron  is  hoi.  A 
f$.i^.d  Is  an  iron  bar.  KITSON. 
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Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Puttifig  lip  the  letter. 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter  ? 

Edm.   I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No  ?  What  needed  then  that  terrible  despatch  of  it 
into  your  pocket  ?  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such 
need  to  hide  itself.  Let's  see  :  Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I 
shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me  :  it  is  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read  ;  for  so  much  as 
I  have  perus'd,  I  fmd  it  not  fit  for  your  over-looldng. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it  The 
contents,  as  in  part  1  understand  them,  are  to  blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 
'    Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.* 

Glo.  [Reads.]  Tliis  policy,  and  reverence  of  age,  makes 
the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times ;  keeps  our  for- 
tunes from,  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them.  1  be- 
gin to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of 
aged  tyranny ;  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it 
is  silvered.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more. 
If  our  father  would  sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  slwuld  en- 
joy half  his  revenue  for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your 
brother,  Edgar. — Humph — Conspiracy  ! — Sleep  till  I  wa- 
ked him, — you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue, — My  son 
Edgar  !  Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to 
breed  it  in  ? — When  came  this  to  you  ?  Who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there's  the  cun- 
ning of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  my 
closet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's  ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst  swear 
it  were  his  ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would  fain  think  it 
were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord  ;  but,  I  hope,  his  heart  is 
not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  bu- 
siness ? 

[4]  Umo]/ and  tajte  are  hoth  terms  from  royal  tables.    See  note  on  act  v.  sc.  iit. 
STEEVENS.  [5]  Idle  aud  foud-WejJi  aod  foolish.  JOHNSON. 
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Edm.  Never,  my  lord  :  But  I  have  often  heard  him 
maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect  age,  and  fathers 
dediniog,  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the 
son  Kianagc  his  revenue. 

GIo.  O  villain,  villain  ! — Ills  very  opinion  in  the  letter  ! 
—Abhorred  villain!  Unnatural,  detested,  brutish  villain! 
worse  than  brutish  ! — Go,  sirrah,  seek  him  ;  Til  appre- 
hend him  : — Abominable  villain  ! — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall  please 
you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother,  till 
you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his  intent, 
you  shall  run  a  certain  course  ;  where,  if  you  violently 
proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it  would  make 
a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  and  shake  in  pieces  the 
heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for 
him,  that  he  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger.^ 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall  near  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricu- 
lar assurance  have  your  satisfaction  ;  and  that  without  any 
further  delay  than  this  very  evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves 
jiim. — Heaven  and  earth  ! — Edmund,  seek  him  out ;  wind 
me  into  him,'  I  pray  you  :  frame  the  business  after  your 
own  wisdom,  I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  reso- 
lution.^ 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently  ;  convey  the  busi- 
ness^ as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you  withal. 

Glo.  These  late  echpseg  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend 
no  good  to  us  :  though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason 
it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the 
sequent    effects  :  Love   cools,   friendship   falls    off,*  bro- 

[9]  Pretence — is  desitrn  and  purpose.    So  afterwards  in  this  play^ 

'■  Prtteiice  and  purpose  of  uiikindness."  JOHNSON. 

[1]  I  onoe  thoug^bt  it  sliould  be  read— you  into  him  ;  but.  perliaps,  it  is  a  familiar 
t)hrase,  like  ''  do  me  this."  JOHNSON. 

So  in  Twelfth  Night,  "  challenge  rue  the  duke's  youth  to  fight  with  him." 

STEEVENS. 
[2]  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  be  ceitain  of  the  truth.    This  is   the  meanings  of 
the  v/ords  to  be  in  u  <i-te  rexo/ntior,.     So,  Oihello, 
"---To  be  once  in  doubt 
Is,  once  to  be  resolved^'  M.  MASON. 

[3]  To  convey,  is  to  carry  through  ;  in  this  place,  it  is  to  manage  artfully  :  we  say 
of  a  juggler,  tiiat  he  has  a  clean  nnvsyunce.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  That  is,  though  natural  philosophy  can  give  account  of  eclipses,  jet  we  feel 
their  coui-equences.  JUiiNoON.' 
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ihers  divide  :  In  cities,  mutinies  ;  in  countries,  discord  ; 
in  palaces,  treasons  ;  and  the  bond  cracked  between  son 
and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  predic- 
tion ;  there's  son  against  father  :  the  king  falls  from  bias 
of  nature  ;  there's  father  against  child.  We  have  seen 
the  best  of  our  time  :  Machinations,  hollowness.  treach- 
erj,  and  ail  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our 

graves  ! Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund  ;  it  shall  lose 

thee  nothing  ;  do  it  carefully  : and  the  noble  and  true 

hearted  Kent  banished  1  his  offence,  honesty  ! Strange  ! 

strange !  [Exit. 

Edm.    This   is   the   excellent  foppery  of  the  world  !^ 

that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  surfeit  of 

rs]  In  Shakespeare's  best  plays,  besides  the  vices  that  arise  from  the  subject, 
there  is  generally  some  peculiar  prevailing  folly,  principally  ridiculed,  that  runs 
through  the  whole  piece.  Thus,  in  The  Tempest.  Xhe  lying  disposition  of  travellers, 
and,  in  As  yci:  like  it.  the  fantastic  humour  of  courtiers,  is  exposed  and  satirized 
■with  infinite  pleasantry-.  In  like  manner,  in  this  play  of  Z,ear,  the  dotages  of  judicial  as- 
trology are  severely  ridiculed.  I  fancy,  was  the  date  of  its  first  performance  w-Tnl  coti» 
sidered,  it  would  be  found  that  something  or  other  happened  at  that  time  which 
^ave  a  more  ihan  ordiuar.'  run  to  this  deceit,  as  these  words  seem  to  intimate  ;  /  am 
thinkiytg^  bruthcr.  of  u  prtdirtlon  I  read  this  other  day.  what  should folio-mihese  tclipsii. 
However  this  be,  an  impious  cheat,  which  had  so  little  foundation  in  nature  or  rea- 
son, so  detestable  an  original,  and  such  fatal  consequences  on  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  at  that  tisne  strangely  besotted  with  it,  certainly  deserved  the  severest 
lash  f.f  satire.  It  was  a  fundamentel  in  this  noble  science,  that  whatever  seeds  of  good 
dispositions  the  infant  unborn  might  be  endowed  with,  either  from  nature,  or  ira- 
ductively  from  itspprenis.  yet  if,  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  the  delivery  was  by  any 
casualty  so  accelerated  or  retarded,  as  to  fall  in  Avith  the  predominancy  of  a  malig- 
nant con-tellation,  that  momentary  influence  would  entirely  change  its  nature,  and 
bias  it  to  all  the  contrary  ill  qualities :  so  "WTetched  aud  monstrous  an  opinion  did  it 
set  out  vv'iih.  Bui  the  Italiaus,  to  whom  we  owe  this,  as  well  as  most  oiier  unnatural 
crimes  and  follies  of  these  latter  ages,  fomented  its  original  impiety  to  the  most  detes- 
table height  of  extravagauce.  Petru--  Aponensis,  an  Italian  physician  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, assures  us  tl:ai  lh..se  prayers  which  are  made  to  God  when  the  moon  is  in  con- 
junction with  Jupiter  in  the  Dragon's  tail,  are  infallibly  heard.  The  great  Milton, 
with  a  just  indignation  of  this  impiety,  hath,  in  his  Paradise  Regained,  satirized  it 
in  a  verj-  beautiful  manner,  by  putdng  these  reveries  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil. 
Nor  co'ild  the  licentious  Rabelais  himself  forbear  to  ridicule  this  impious  dotage, 
which  he  does  with  esquisite  address  and  humour,  where,  in  the  fable  which  he  so 
agreeably  tells  from  iEsop,  of  the  man  who  applied  to  Jupiter  lor  the  loss  of  his  hat- 
chet, he  makes  those  who,  on  the  poor  man's  good  success,  have  projected  to  trick 
Jupiter  by  the  same  petition,  a  kind  of  astrologic  atheists,  who  ascribed  this  good 
fortune,  that  they  imagined  they  were  now  all  going  to  partake  of,  to  the  influence 
of  some  rare  conjunction  and  configuration  of  the  stars.  "Hen,  hen,  disent  ils — Y.t 
doncques,  telle  est  au  temps  present  la  revolution  des  Cieulx,  la  constellation  des 
Astres,  &  aspect  des  planete?,  quae  quiquonque  coignee  perdra  soubdain  deviendra 

ainsi  riche  ?"  Nou.  Prol.  du.  iv.  Livre But"  to   return    to   Shakespeare.    So 

blasphemous  a  delusion,  therefore,  it  became  the  honesty  of  our  poet  to  expose. 
But  it  was  a  tender  point,  and  required  managing.  For  this  impious  juggle  had  in 
his  time  a  kind  of  religious  reverence  paid  to  n.  It  was  therefore  to  be  done  ob- 
liquely: and  the  circumstances  of  the  sceue  furnished  him  with  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity as  he  couid  wish.  The  persons  in  the  drama  are  all  Pagans,  so  that,  as  in  com- 
pliance to  custom,  his  good  characters  were  not  to  speak  ill  of  judicial  astrology, 
they  could,  on  account  of  their  religion  give  no  reputation  to  it.  But  in  order  to  ex- 
pose it  the  more,  he,  with  great  judgment,  makes  these  Pagans  fatalists;  as  appears 
by  these  words  of  Lear, 
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our  own  behaviour,)  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  :  as  if  we  were  villains  by 
necessity  ;  fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion  ;  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treachers,  by  spherical  predominance  ;  drunkards, 
liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  plane- 
tary influence  ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting  on  :  An  admirable  evasion  of  whore-master  man, 
to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of  a  star  !  My 
lather  compounded  with  my  mother  under  the  dragon's 
tail  ;  and  my  nativity  was  under  ursa  major ;  so  that  it 
follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous. — Tut,  I  should  have 
been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenhest  star  in  the  firmament 
twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.     Edgar 

Eater  Edgar. 

and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy  :' 
My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom 
o'Eetilam. — O,  these  echpses  do  portend  these  divisions  I 
fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

E(^g.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  What  serious  con- 
templation are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read  this 
other  day,  what  should  follow  these  eclipses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 

Edm,  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of,  succeed 
unhappily  ;  as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child  and  the 
parent ;  death,  dearth,  dissolutions  of  ancient  amities  , 
divisions  in  state,  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king 
and  nobles  ;  needless  diffidences,  banishment  of  friends, 
dissipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not 
what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical  ? 

Edm.   Come,  come  ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last  ? 

Edg.  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

"  By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 

From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be." 
For  the  doctrine  of  fate  is  the  true  foundation  of  judicial  astrology.  Having^  thus 
discredited  it  by  the  veiy  commendations  given  to  if,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  hav- 
ing his  direct  satire  against  it  mistaken,  by  its  being  put  (as  he  was  obliged,  both  in 
paying  regard  to  custom,  and  in  following  nature)  into  the  mouth  of  the  villain  and 
atheist,  especially  when  he  has  added  such  force  of  reason  to  his  ridicule,  in  the 
words  refen-ed  "to  in  the  beginning  of  the  note.  WARBURTON. 

[S]  This  is,  I  think,  intended  to  ridicule  the  verj'  awkward  conclusion  of  our  old 
cmnedies,  where  the  persons  of  the  scene  make  their  entry  inartificially.  aud  jost 
v.hen  the  poet  wants  them  on  the  stage.  WAKNEE 
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Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Eilm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms-?  Fou»d  you  no  dis- 
pleasure in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  ? 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have  oflfend- 
ed  him  :  and  at  my  intreaty,  forbear  his  presence,  till 
some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heart  of  his  displea- 
sure ;  which  at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him,  that  with  the 
mischief  of  your  person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  continent 
forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower  ;  and^ 
as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I 
will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak  :  Pray  you,  go  ; 
there's  my  key  : — If  you  do  stir  abroad,  ga  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother  ? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  go  armed  ;  I 
am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards 
you  :  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  but 
faintly  ;  nothing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it :  Pray, 
you,  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. —        [Exit  Edg,. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none  ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy  ! — I  see  the  business. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit  : 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.  [Exit.. 

SCENE  in. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace.     Enter  Gone- 
EiL  and  Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for  chidinff  of 
his  fool  ? 

Siew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night !  he  wrongs  me  ;  every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 
That  set  us  all  at  odds  :  I'll  not  endure  it  : 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle  : — When  he  returns  from  hunting,, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him  ;  say,  I  am  sick  : — 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
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You  shall  do  well  ;  the  faalt  of  it  Til  answer. 

tite-w.  lie's  coming,  madam  ;   I  hear  him. 

l^liorns  "Within. 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows  ;  Td  have  it  come  to  question  : 
Jf  he  dishke  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one, 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities, 
That  he  hath  given  away  ! — Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries,^ — when  they  are  seen  abus'd. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Stezi'.  Very  well,  madam. 

Go7i.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  you  ; 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter  ;  advise  your  fellows  so  : 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall, 
That  I  may  speak  ; — Pll  write  straight  to  my  sister,  ' 

To  hold  my  very  course  : — Prepare  for  dinner. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Hall  in  the  same.     Enter  Kent,  disguised, 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  V 

That  can  my  speech  diffuse,*  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — Now,  banish'd  Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemn'd, 
rSo  may  it  come  !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st, 
Shall  lind  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  within.     Enter  Lear,  Knights^  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner  ;  go,  get  it  ready. 
\Exit  an  Attendant.]  How  now%  what  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  ?  What  wouldest  thou 
with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem  ;  to  serve 
him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust  ;  to  love  him  that  is 
honest ;  to  converse  wuth  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  ht- 

[7]  Old  fools— must  be  used  with  checks,  as  well  as  flatteries,  when  they  [i.  e.  flat 
leriesj  are  seen  to  be  abused.  TYRWIIITT. 

[fij  To  diffuse  speech— sigrnifies  to  disorder  it,  and  so  to  disguise  if.   STEKVENS 
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tie  ;^  to  fear  judgment  ;  to  fight,  when  I  cannot  choose; 
and  to  eat  no  fish.' 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the 
king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as  he  is  for  a 
king,  thou  art  poor  enough.     What  wouldest  thou  ? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  wouldest  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.   You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No,  sir  ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  countenance, 
which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  tb_at  ? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lear^  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a 
curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message 
bluntl}^  :  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  1  am 
qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing  ; 
nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  :  I  have  jxars  on 
my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me  ;  thou  shalt  serve  me  ;  if  I  like  thee 

no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet. 

Dinner,  ho,  dinner  ! — Where's  my  knave  ?  my  fool  ?   Go 
you,  and  call  my  fool  hither  : 

Enter  Steward. 
You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter  ? 

Stew.  So  please  you, —  [Exit. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the  clotpoll 
back. — Where's  my  fool,  ho  ? — I  think,  the  world's 
asleep. — How  now  ?  where's  that  mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when  1 
called  him  ? 

[9]  To  converse  signifies  immediately  and  properly  to  ketp  company,  not  to  dii- 
course  or  talk.  His  meaning  is,  that  he  chooses  lor  his  companions  men  of  reserve 
and  caution  ;  men  who  are  not  tattlers  nor  tale-bearers.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  Papists  were  esteemed,  and  with  good  reason, 
enemies  to  the  government.  Hence  i  lie  proverbial  phrase  of*  He's  an  honest  man. 
anil  eats  no  fish  •,"'  to  signify  he's  a  friend  to  the  government  and  a  Protestant! 
The  eating  fish,  on  a  religiints  acccunr,  being  then  esteemed  such  a  badge  of  po- 
j>ei-y,  tlial  when  it  was  enjoined  for  a  season  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  enccuu- 
agement  of  the  fish-towns,  It  was  ihoujiht  rev*ssary  todcdare  the  reason:  hence  it 
'.as  called  Cecil's  fast.  ^yAIv  BURTON. 

15  Vol.  IX  K  -2 
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Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest  mannerj^ 
he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not  ! 

Knight.  My  iord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  ;  but, 
to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not  entertained  with 
lh;xt  ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont  ;  there's  a 
great  abatement  of  kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the  gen- 
eral dependants,  as  in  the  duke  himself  also,  and  your 
daughter. 

Lear.  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  F  be 
mistaken  ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  when  I  think 
your  highness  is  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own  con- 
ception ;  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late  ; 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curi- 
osity ;*  than  as  a  very  pretence^  and  purpose  of  unkind- 
ness  :  I  will  look  further  into't. — But  where's  my  fool  ?  I 
have  not  seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  sir, 
the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well. — Go  you, 
and  tell  vaj  daughter,  I  would  spedi  with  her. — Go  you, 
oail  hither  my  fool. — 

Re-enter  Steward. 
0,  you  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither  :  Who  am  I,  sir  ? 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father  !  my  lord's  knave  :  you  whore- 
son dog  !  you  slave  !  you  cur  \ 

Stew.  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord  ;  I  beseech  you, 
pardon  me. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal  ? 

[Striking  him. 

Sterv.  I'll  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither  ;  you  base  foot-ball  player. 

[Tripping  up  his  heels 

Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow  ;  thou  servest  me,  and  I'll 
love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away  ;  I'll  teach  you  differen- 
ces ;  away,  away  :  If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's 
length  again,  tarry  :  but  away  :  go  to  ;  Have  you  wis- 
dom ?  so.  [Pushes  the  Steward  out. 

[2]  By  this  phrase  Lear  means,  I  believe,  a  jninctHious  jealousy,  resulting  from  & 
scrupulous  watchfulness  of  his  own  dignity.  STEEVENS. 

(Sj  Pretence  in  Sbakespeaie  geaerally  "signifies  de«^>  STEEVEN&. 
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Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee  :  there's 
earnest  of  thy  service.  [Giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 
Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too  ; — Here's  my  coxcomb. 

[Giving  Kent  his  cap. 
Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  dost  thou  ? 
Fool.  Sirrah,  vou  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 
Kent,  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  Why?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of  favour  , 
Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou'lt  catch 
cold  shortly  :  There,  take  my  coxcomb  :*  Why,  this  fel- 
low has  banished  two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a 
blessing  against  his  will  ;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must 
needs  wear  my  coxcomb. — How  now,  nuncle  ?*  'Would  I 
had  two  coxcombs,  and  two  daughters  ! 
Lear.  Why,  my  bov^  ? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep  my  cox- 
combs myself:  There's  mine  ;  beg  another  of  thy 
daughters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah  ;  the  whip. 
Fool.  Truth's    a  dog  that  must  to  kennel  ;  he  must  be 
whipped  out,    when  Lady,  the  brach,^  may  stand  by  the 
fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me  ! 

Fool.  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.   Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle  : — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest,. 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest,' 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,* 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 


[4]  Coxcomb- meaning  his  cap,  called  so,  because  on  the  top  of  the  fool 

»r  jester's  cap  was  sewed  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  resembling  the   comb   of  a  cock. 
The  word,  afterwards,  was  used  to  denote  a  vain,  conceited,  meddling  fellow. 

WARBURTON. 
[5]  It  is  remarkable  at  this  day,  that  the  lower  people  in  Shropshire  cidl  the  judge 
of  assize  "  my  nuyich  the  judge."  VAILLANT. 

[6]  Brarh,  a  bitch  of  the  hunting  kind.    Lady  is  still  a  common  name  for  a  hounds 
So  Hotspur ; 

«  I  had  rather  hear  Lady  my  brach  howl  in  Irish."  STEEVENS. 

[7]  Do  not  lend  all  that  Ihou  hast.    To  oioe  in  old  English,  is  to  possejs.    If  owe  he 
ta^eu  for  to  be  in  dtht.  the  more  prudent  precept  would  be, 
Lend  more  tlwu  thou  owest.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  To  trow — is  an  old  word,  which  signif.es  to  believe.    The  pr€cept  is  admira- 
We.  WARBURTON. 
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Leave  thy  ilriuk  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  shall  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fool. 

Fool.  Then  'tis  like  the  hreath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer  ; 
you  gave  me  nothing  for't  :  Can  you  make  no  use  of 
nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.  ^Vhy,  no,  boy  ;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  ?o  much  the  rent  of  his  land 
comes  to  ;  he  will  not  beheve  a  fool.  [To  KeiNt. 

Lear.  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  between 
a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  fool  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad  ;  teach  me. 
Fool.  That  lord,  that  counselFd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come,  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand  : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear  ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear.   Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away  ;  that 
thou  wast  born  with. 

Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool.  No,  'faith,  lords  avid  great  men  will  not  let  me  : 
if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  w  ould  have  part  on't  :^ 
and  ladies  too,  they  will  not  let  me  have  all  fool  to 
myself;  they'll  be  snatching. — Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle, 
and  ril  give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 
"*■  Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'the  middle,  and 
eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg.  When  thou 
-clovest  thy  crown  i'the  middle,  and  gavest  aw^ay  both 
parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  over  the  dirt  :  , 
Thou  hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest 
thy  golden  one  away.  If  1  speak  like  myself  in  this,  let 
him  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

[0]   .1  satire  oc  Jlie  gross  abuses  of  n.onopolies  at    that    time;    and  the  corrup- 
tiofii  aail  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  who  commonly  went  sbares  with  the  patentee. 

WARBUiiTON. 
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Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year  ;  [Singing. 

For  Zi-ise  men  are  grozim  foppish ;' 
And  kno-U)  not  hozi)  their  m-its  to  wear, 
Their  manners  are  so  apish. 
Lear.  When   were  you   Tv-^ont  to  be   so   full   of  song?, 
sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou  madest 
thy  daughters  thy  mother  :  for  when  thou  gavest  them  the 
rod,  and  put'st  down  thine  own  breeches, 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  zveep,  [Singing. 

And  1  for  sorrow  sung, 
TItat  such  a  king  shoidd  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among. 
Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-master  that  can  teach  thy 
fool  to  lie  ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 
Fool.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are  : 
They'll  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou'lt  have 
me  whipped  for  lying  ;  and,  sometimes,  I  am  whipped  for 
holding  my  peace.  1  iiad  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing,  than 
a  fool  ;  and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle  ;  thou  hast 
pared  thy  wit  o'both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'the  middle  : 
Here  comes  one  othe  panngs. 

Enter  Goneril. 
Lear.  How  now,   daughter  ?  what  makes  that  frontlet 
on  V-  Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  hadst  no 
need  to  care  for  her  frowning  ;  now  thou  art  an  O  with- 
out a  iigure  :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now  ;  I  am  a  fool, 
thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue  ; 
[To  Goneril.]  so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  no- 
thing.    Mum,  mum, 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb, 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 
That's  a  shealed  peascod.^  [Pointing  to  Lear. 

Gon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 

[1]  There  M^as  sever  a  lime  when  fools  were  less  in  favour-,  aad  the  reason 
is.  thai  ihe\  were  never  so  little  wanted,  for  wise  men  ucw  supply  tbei    place. 

JtKKSON. 

[2]  A  fronllft  was  a  forebead-cloth  used  formerly  by  ladies  at  ni^rti  s  render  that 
part  sincoih.  Lear,  I  suppose,  means  to  say,  that  Uoiiei  i'.'s  b~ov,  was  as  compleiely 
covered  by  a  frown,  as  it  would  l>e  by  a  frontlet.  T.LALONE. 

[3]  Now  a  mere  husk,  which  contfiins  nothing.  The  i.i.tside  of  .<  kin^  rfr. 
.•uains,  but  all  the  intrinsic  parts  of  royalty  are  gone;  be  has  nothing  to  give. 
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Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  ;  breaking  forth 

In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.     Sir, 

I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 

To  have  found  a  safe  redress  ;  but  now  grow  fearful. 

By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 

That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 

By  your  allowance  ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 

Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep  ; 

Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  v^holesome  weal, 

Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 

Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 

Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

Fool.   For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

Lear.   Are  j^ou  our  daughter  ? 

Gon.  Come,  sir,  I  would,  you  would  make  use  of  that 
good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught ;  and  put 
away  these  dispositions,  which  of  late  transform  you  from 
what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the 
horse  ? — Whoop,  Jug  !  I  love  thee.^ 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — Why  this  is  not 
Lear  :  does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ?  Where  are  his 
eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings  are 
lethargied. — Sleeping  or  waking  ? — Ha  !  sure  'tis  not  so  : 
■ — Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? — Lear's  shadow  ? 
i  would  learn  that ;  for  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  false  persuaded  1  had 
daughters. — 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear.   Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.    Come,  sir  ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o'the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright  : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise  : 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires  j 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debauch 'd,  and  bold, 

[5]  There  are  in  the  fool's  speeches  several  passages  which  seem  to  be  proverbial 
allusions,  perhaps  not  now  to  be  understood.  JOHNSON. 

In  a  very  old  dramatic  pif  ce  entitled,  The  longer  thou  livest,  the  more  fool  thou 
art,  we  find  the  following  ;tige  direction:  "  Entreih  Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine 
gestiore  and  a  foolish  cwantenance,  syngingthefoote  of  many  tonga  at  fools  are  wont/' 

SIALONE. 
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That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shows  hke  a  riotous  inn  :   epicurism  and  lust 

Make  it  more  Hke  a  tavern,  or  a  brotJiel, 

Than  a  grac'd  palace.^     The  ^hame  itself  doth  speak 

For  instant  remedy  :   Be  then  desir'd 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 

A  little  to  disquantity  your  train  ; 

And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend,^ 

To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 

And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.   Darkness  and  devils  ! — 
Saddle  my  horses  ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard  !   I'll  not  trouble  thee  ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon.  You  strike  m}^  people  ;  and  your  disorder'd  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albany. 

Lear.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — O,  sir,  are  you  come  ? 
Is  it  your  will  ?    [To  Alb.]    Speak,    sir. — Prepare  mjr 

horses. 
Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
Blore  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster  !^ 

Alh.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient. 

Lear.  Detested  kite  !  thou  liest :  [To  Goneril. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know  ; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name. — O  most  small  fault, 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Which,  hke  an  engine,^  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place  ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.     O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,      [Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out ! — Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — Hear,  nature,  hear ! 
Dear  goddess,  hear  !  Suspend  thy  purpose,  if 

16]  A  palace  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  sovereiga.  WARBURTON. 

7]  Depend— for  continue  in  service.  WARBURTON. 

8]  Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that  ihe  sea-monster  is  the  Hippopotamus,  the  hieroglyphi- 
syrabol  of  impiety  and  ingratitude.    Sandys,  in  his  Travels,  says— '*  that  he  kil- 
leth  his.  sire,  and  ravisheth  his  own  daru."  STEEVENS. 

[9]  Mr.  Edwards  conjectures  that  by  an  engiiic  is  meant  the  rack.    He  is  right. 
To  engiru  is,  in  Chaucefi  to  strain  wpon  the  Tack.  STEEVENS. 
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Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful  I 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterihty  ! 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase  ; 

And  from  her  derogate  body-  never  spring  ' 

A  babe  to  honour  her!  If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen  :  that  it  may  live 

^nd  be  a  thwart  disnati>rM  torment  to  her  ! 

Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brov>^  of  youth  ; 

Vv'ith  cadent  tears^  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  ; 

Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 

To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child  ! — Away,  away  !  [Exit, 

Alb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this  ? 

Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause  ; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  ii. 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap  ! 
Within  a  fortnight  '.' 

Mb.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  Til  tell  thee  ; — Life  and  death  !  I  am  asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus  : 

[To  GOXERIL. 

That  these  hot  tears  which  break  from  me  perforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts   and    fogs  upon 

thee  ! 
The  untented^  v*'oundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  abotit  thee  ! — Old  fond  eyes> 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  you  out ; 
And  cast  j'ou,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ha  1  is  it  com.e  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  so  : — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable  ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find, 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever  ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee. 

[Exeunt  Leak,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 

Gon.   Do  you  mark  that,  n.y  lord  ? 

Alb.  1  cannot  be  so  p^rti.'d.  Goneril, 

[1]  Derogote — for  degrader.-,  bla£.Pd.  JGHiTSON. 

f2J  Cadent  tears— i.  e.  failing  iears.  STEEVENS. 

[31  Unteuted  v.ounds-  fieans  wounds  in  fheJr  w  rst  ftate,  not  having  a  unt  in 
ibeni  to  oigesi  them,  litid  may  possibly  sigEify  here  E"rh  as  will  not  adiDJt  of  faaTiufr 
a  tent  put  into  them  for  that  purpose.  STEjEVENS. 
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To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gon.  Pray  you,  content. — What,  Oswakl,  ho  ! 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  Fool 

Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry,  and  take  the 
fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 

And  such  a  daughter, 

Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 

If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter  ; 

So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit 

Gon.  This   man  hath  had  good  counsel  : — A  hundred 
knights  ! 
'Tis  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point,"  a  hundred  knights.     Yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
Each  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dishke, 
He  may  unguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers, 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Osw^ald,  I  say  ! — 

Mb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 

Go7i.   Safer  than  trust : 
Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.     I  know  his  heart : 
What  he  hath  utterM,  I  have  writ  my  sister  ; 
If  she  sustain  him,  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  showed  the  unfitness, — How  now,  Oswald  ? 

Enter  Stexvard. 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse  : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear  ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone  ; 
And  hasten  your  return.   [Exit  Stew.'] — No,  no,  my  lord, 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon, 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  praisM  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell  ; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

Gon.  Nay,  then — 

Alb.  Well,  well ;  the  event.  [Exeunt, 

[4]  At  point— I  believe,  means  completely  armed,  and  consequently  ready  at  ajl- 
j^ointment  or  conamand  on  the  slightest  notice.  STEEVENS. 
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SCENE  V. 

Court  before  the  same.     Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gioster  with  these  letters  :  ac- 
quaint my  daughter  no  further  with  any  thing  you  know, 
than  comes  from  her  demand  out  of  the  letter  :  If  your 
diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before  you. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter.  [^Exit. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  wer't  not  in 
danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.   Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'jlhee,  be  merry  ;  thy  wit  shall  not 
go  slip-shod. 

Lear.   Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Fool.  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee  kindly: 
for  though  she's  as  like  this  as  a  crab  is  like  an  apple,  yet 
1  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.   Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Thou  canst  tell,  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  mid- 
dle of  his  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose  , 
that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong  :^ 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither  ;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a 
house. 

Lear.  Why  ? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in  ;  not  to  give  it  away  to 
his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  father  ! — Be 
my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The  reason  why 
the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven,  is  a  pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed  :   Thou  wouldest  make  a  good  fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce  1'' — Monster  ingratitude! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  Td  have  thee 
beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

[6]  He  is  mu«ing  on  Cordelia.  JOHNSON. 

£7]  He  is  nieditaiingon  his  daug-hter's   having  in  so  violent  a  manner  deprived 
kira  oiHipss  priTUeg;es  vviucl*  before  ske  had  agreed  to  grant  binu        STEEVENS 
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Lear.  How's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old,  before  thou 
hadst  been  wise. 

Lear.  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  ! 

Keep  me  in  temper  ;  I  would  not  be  mad  ! 

Enter  Gentleman. 
How  now  !  are  the  horses  ready  ? 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  depar- 
ture, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Court  "within  the  Castle  of  the  Earl  ofGhOS- 
TER.     Enter  Edmund  and  Curan,  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  have  been  with  your  father  :  and 
given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan 
his  duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  to-night. 

Edm.  How  comes  that  ? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not :  You  have  heard  of  the  news 
abroad  ;  I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet 
but  ear-kissing  arguments.^ 

Edm.  Not  I  ;  'Pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,  'twixt 
the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.     Fare  you  well,  ar. 

[Exit. 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?  The  better !  Best,' 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business  ! 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother  ; 
And  1  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question,' 
Which  I  must  act  ; — Briefness,  and  fortune,  work  ! — 
Brother,  a  word  ; — descend  : — Brother,  I  say  ; 

Enter  Edgar. 
My  father  watches  : — O  sir,  fly  this  place  ; 

[6]  Ear-kUsing  arguments  means  that  they  are  yet  in  reality  only  whisper''d  oiies. 

STJCEVENS. 
[7]  Queasy— means  delicate,  what  requires  to  be  bandied  nicely.       STEEVENS. 
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Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night : — 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall  ? 
He's  coming  hither  ;  now,  i'the  night,  i'the  haste, 
And  Regan  with  him  ;   Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  ? 
Advise  yourself. 

Edg.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 
Edm.   I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me  : — 
In  cunning,  I  must  draw  m}^  sword  upon  you  : — 
Draw  :   Seem  to  defend  yourself:  Now  quit  you  well. 
Yi^^ld  : — come  before  my  father  ; — Light,  ho,  here  ! — 
Fly,  brother  ; — Torches  I  torches  ! — So,  firewell. — 

[Exit  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[JFounds  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  tierce  endeavour  :   I  have  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father  !  father  ! 
.Stop,  stop  !  No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  a7id  Servants  rvith  torches. 
Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 
Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress.^ 
GJo.  But  where  is  he  ? 
Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 
Edm.  Fled  this  way,  sir.  When  by  no  means  he  could — 
Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho  I — Go  after.   [Exit  Serv.] — By  no 

means, — what 
Edm.   Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordship  ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend  : 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father  ; — Sir,  in  fine, 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm  : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter, 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made,^ 

[8]  This  was  a  proptT  circumstance  to  urge  to  Gloster;  who  appears,  by  what 
passed  between  him  and  his  bastard  son  in  a  foregoing  scene,  to  be  verv  superstitious 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  WARBURTON. 

[9]  Gasted— frighted.  JOHNSON. 
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Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far  : 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught  ; 
And  found — Despatch. — The  noble  duke  my  master, 
My  worthy  arch'  and  patron,  comes  to-night  ; 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 
That  he,  who  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake  ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edin.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech' 
1  threaten'd  to  discover  him  :  Hq  replied. 
Thou  unpossessing  bastard .'    dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal^ 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith' d  ?    No  :    what  I  should  deny 
(^As  this  I  would ;    ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character,^  Pd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice  : 
And  thou  must  make  a  didlard  of  the  world, 
Jf  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it. 

Glo.   Strong  and  flisten'd  villain  ! 
Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

[Trumpets  within. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets  !   I  know  not  why  he  comes  ;• — 
All  ports  I'll  bar  ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape  ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his  picture 
i  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him  ;   and  of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  since  I  came  hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now%)   I  have  heard  strange  news. 

Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Which  can  pursue  the  off'ender.     How  dost,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  O  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  is  crack'd  ! 

Reg.   What  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 

fl]  Arch—\.  e.  chief;  a  word  now  used  only  in  composition,  as  arch-angd^  arch- 
duke. STEEVENS. 

[2]  Pight— is  pitched,  fixed,  settled.    Curst— is  severe,  harsb,  veberaentlv  anCTy. 

JOHNSON. 
[S]  i,  e.  Would  anj-  opinion  that  men  have  reposed  in  thy  trust,  virtue,  &.c. 

WARBURTOK. 
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He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 

Glo.  O,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid  ! 

Reg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 

Glo.   I  know  not,  madam  : 
It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was. 

Pteg.  No  marvel  then,  though  he  were  ill  affected  ; 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  liave  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  informM  of  them  ;  and  with  such  cautions, 
That,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
rU  not  be  there. 

Corn.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 
Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
A  child-like  office. 

Edm.   'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bev/ray  his  practice  ;*  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Corn.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  A3%  my  good  lord,  he  is. 

Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fearM  of  doing  harm  :  make  your  own  purpose, 
How  in  m}^  strength  you  please. — For  you,  Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours  ; 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need  ; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir, 
Truly,  however  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Corn.   You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you,-— 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season  ;  threading  dark-ey'd  night. 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize,^ 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice  : — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister, 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home  f  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.     Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  ;  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business. 


r4]  Bewray— that  is,  discover,  betrav.  STEEVENS. 

^5|  Some  weight,  01-  nioment.  M ALONE. 

Not  at  home,  but  at  some  other  place. 
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Which  craves  the  instant  use. 
Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam  : 
Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Before  Gloster's  Castle.     Enter  Kext  and  Steward  seve- 
rally. 

Stezi).  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend  :  Art  of  the  house  ? 

Kent.  Ay. 

Stem'.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent.   I'the  mire. 

Stew.  Pr'3^thee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.   I  love  thee  not. 

Stew.  Vv'hy,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,^  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me. 

Stew.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?  I  know  thee  not. 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Xent.  A  knave  ;  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats  ;  a 
base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred- 
pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking  knave  ;''  a  hly-hver'd,  ac- 
tion-taking knave  ;  a  whorson.  glass-gazing,  superservice- 
able,  finical  rogue  ;  one-trunk-inheriting  slave  ;  one  that 
wouldest  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service,  and  art  no- 
thing but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pan- 
dar,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch  :  one  whom 
I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if  thou  deniest  the 
least  syllable  of  thy  addition.^ 

Stew.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to 
rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee  ? 

Keiit.  ^Vhat  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou  to  deny  thou 
inowest  me  '?  Is  it  two   days  ago,  since  I  tripped  up  thy 

[6]  The  allusion  which  seems  to  be  contained  in  (his  line  I  do  not  understand. 
In  the -violenteruption  of  reproaches ->vhich  hurst  from  Kent  in  this  dialogue,  there 
are  some  epithets  which  the  commentators  have  left  unexpounded,  and  which  I  am 
not  very  able  to  make  clear.  Lily-liver'd — is  cow  Ewdly ;  white-blooded  and  whiie- 
Tivei'd  are  still  in  vulgar  use.  JOHNSON. 

a  Three  suited  kn^ave. — might  mean,  in  an  age  of  ostentatious  f.nerj-  like  that  of 
espeare.  one  who  had  no  greater  change  of  cloatb«  than  three  suits  would  fur- 
nish him  with.  A  worsted-stocking  knave — is  another  reproach  of  rhe  same  kind. 
The  stockings  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  as  I  Itarn  from  Stubb's 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  printed  in  1595,  were  remarkably  expensive,  end  scarce  any 
other  kind  than  silk  were  wom,«ven,  as  this  author  says,  by  those  who  had  not 
above  forty  shillings  a  year  wages.  STEEVENS. 

[8]  That  is.  titles. — Kent  is  not  only  boisterous  in  his  manners,  but  abusive  in  his 
language.  His  excessive  ribaldry  proceeds  from  an  over  solicitude  to  prevent  being 
discovered:  like  St.  Peter's  swearing  from  a  similar  motive.  HENLEY. 
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heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the  king  ?  Draw,  you  rogue  : 
for,  though  it  be  night,  the  moon  shines  ;  I'll  make  a  sop 
o'the  moonshine  of  you.  Draw,  you  whorson  culHonly 
barber-monger,  draw.  [Drau-ing  his  szvord. 

Stew.  Away  ;   I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal  :  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king  ;  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part,^  against  the 
royalty  of  her  father  :  Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  car- 
bonado your  shanks  : — Draw,  you  rascal  ;  come  jour 
ways. 

Stew.  Help,  ho  !  murder  !  help  ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave  ;  stand,  rogue,  stand  ;  ycu  neat 
slave,  strike.  [Beating  him. 

Stew.  Help,  ho  !  murder  1  murder  ! 
Enter  Edmund,  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  and  Servants* 

Edm.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Part. 

Kent.  With  you,  goodmaa  boy,  if  you  please  ;  come 
I'll  flesh  you  ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons  !  arms  !  What's  the  matter  here  ? 

Corn.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives  ; 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again  :   What  is  the  matter  ? 

Reg.   The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king. 

Corn.  Wliat  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Stew.   I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour. 
You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee  ;  a  tailor 
made  thee. 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow  :  a  tailor  make  a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir  ;  a  stone-cutter,  or  a  painter, 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been  but 
rwo  hours  at  the  trade. 

Corn.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stexv.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have  spar'd, 
At  suit  of  his  grey-beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whorson  zed!  thou  unnecessary  letter !' 
• — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this  un- 
bolted villain*  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes 
with  him. — Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

[9]  Alluding  to  the  mysteries  or  allegorical  shows,  in  which  vaniry,  iniquity,  and 
other  vices,  were  personified.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  Zed  is  here  probably  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  because  it  is  the  last  letter  in 
the  English  alphabet,  and  as  its  place  may  be  supplied  bv  S,  and  the  Roman  alphabet 
has  it  not.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  Unbolted  morta'-  is  mortar  made  of  imsifted  lime,  and  therefore  to  break  the 
Inmps  it  is  necessary  to  tread  it  by  .neans  of  wooden  shoes.  This  unbolitd  vlUain  Js 
U»«refare  this  coa/«  raacal.  TOLLET. 
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Corn.  Peace,  sirrah  ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 

Corn.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rougues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose  :^  smooth  every  passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels  ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods  ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,* 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  !* 
Smile  3  ou  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  j^ou  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  j^e  cackling  home  to  Camelot.^ 

Corn.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ? 
Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Corn.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?    What's  his   of- 
fence ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Corn.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his,  or  hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain  ; 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Corn.  This  is  some  fellow. 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  aifect 
A  saucy  roughness  ;  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Q,uite  from  his  nature  :   He  cannot  flatter,  he  ! — 

[3]  By  these  holy  cords  the  poet  means  the  natural  union  between  parents  and 
children.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  cords  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  fomen- 
ters  of  family  differences  are  compared  to  those  sacrilegious  rats.  The  expression  is 
fine  and  noble.  WARBURTON. 

[4]  The  halcyon  is  the  bird  otherwise  called  the  king-fisher.  The  vulgar  opinion 
was.  that  this  bird,  if  hung  up,  would  vai-y  with  the  wind,  and  by  that  means  show 
from  what  point  it  biew.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  The  frighted  countenance  of  a  man  ready  tn  fall  in  a  fit.  JOHNSOX. 

[6]  Camelot  was  the  place  where  the  romances  say  king  Arthur  kepi  his  court 
in  the  west ;  so  this  alludes  to  some  proverbial  speech  in  those  romances. 

WARBURTON. 

In  Somersetshire,  near  Camelot,  are  many  large  moors,  where  cire  bred  greai 
quantities  of  geese,  so  that  many  other  places  are  from  hence  supplied  with  quille 
and  feathers.  UANMEK. 

16  Vol.  IX.  L 
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An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth  : 

An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicel3^ 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, 

Corn.  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  discommend 
so  much.  -{  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer  :  he  that  be- 
guiled you,  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain  knave  ;  which, 
for  my  part.  I  v/ill  not  he,  though  I  should  win  your  dis- 
pleasure to  intieat  me  to  it.'' 

Corn.  What  was  the  offenre  you  gave  him  1 
-     Stew.  Never  any  : 

It  pleas \1  the  king  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction  ; 
When  he,  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure. 
TrippM  me  behind  ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthy 'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd  ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here. 

Ke7it.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 
But  Ajax  is  their  fool.^ 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 
You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart. 
We'll  teach  you — 

Ke7it.   Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  : 
Call  not  your  stocks  for  me  :  I  serve  the  king ; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you  : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Corn.   Fetch  forth  the  stocks  : 
As  I've  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 

Reg.   Till  noon  !  till  night,  my  lord  ;  and  all  night  too. 

[7]  Thoug-h  I  should  win  you,  displeased  as  you  now  are,  to  like  me  so  well  as  to 
Jnireat  me  to  be  a  knave.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  Ajax  is  a  fool  to  them,  there  are  none  of  these  knaves  and  cowards,  that 
if  you  believe  themselves,  are  nt>t  so  brave,  that  Ajax  is  a  fool  compared  to  them. 

M.  MASON. 
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Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog, 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will.       [Stocks  brought  out 

Corn.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of : — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks, 

Glo.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so  : 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for't  :  Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches, 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Arepunish'd  with  :  the  king  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he's  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger. 
Should  have  him  thus  restraia'd. 

Corn,   ril  answer  that. 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted. 
For  following  her  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks. 
Come,  my  good  lord  ;  away.         [Exeunt  Reg.  and  Corn. 

Glo.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend  ;  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  stopp'd  :^  I'll  intreat  for  thee. 

Kent.  Pray  do  not,  sir  :   I  have   watch'd,  and  travell'd 
hard  ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels  : 
Give  you  good  morrow  ! 

Glo.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this  ;  'twill  be  ill  taken. 

[Exit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw  '.' 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun  ! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter  ! — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles, 
But  misery  ; — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia  ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course  ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking  to  give 

[9]  Metaphor  from  bowling.  WARBURTON. 

[1]  That  art  now  to  exemplify  the  common  proverb,  That  out  of,  tc.  That 
changest  better  for  worse.  Hanmer  observes,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying,  applied 
to  those  who  are  turned  out  of  house  and  home  into  the  open  weather.  It  wais  per- 
haps used  of  men  dismissed  from  an  hospital,  or  house  ot  charity,  such  as  was  erected 
formerly  in  many  places  for  travellers.  Those  houses  had  natoes  properly  enougb 
alluded  "to  by  Aeoieji'*  bentdictiou.  JOHKSON. 
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Losses  their  remedies  : — All  weary  and  o'er-watch'dj 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night  j  smile  once  more  ;  turn  thy  wheel ! 

[He  sleeps. 

SCENE  III. 

j3  Part  of  the  Heath.     Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaimed  ; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free  ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance, 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.     While  I  may  scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape, 
That  ever    penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 
Blanket  my  loins  ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots  ;* 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky.  ' 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify 'd  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,-'  sheep-cotes  and  mills, 
Sometime  with  lunatic  b^ns,  sometime  with  prayers, 
Enforce  their  charity. — Poor  Turlygood  !  poor  Tom  1* 
That's  something  yet  ; — Edgar  I  nothing  am  P  [Exit. 

[2]  Hair  thus  knotted  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  eWes  and  fairies  is 
■the  night.     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

" plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 

"And  cak^es  the  elf-lc-ks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

"Which  once  untang;led,  much  misfortune  bodes."  STEEVENS. 

\S]  Pelting  is,  I  believe,  only  an  accidental  depravation  of  petty.  Shakespeare 
yses  it,  in  A  Midsummer  Tiighfs  Drenm,  o{  small  brooks.  JOHNSON.    Again,  in 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Hector  seys  to  Achilles: 

"  We  have  liad  pelting  wars  since  you  refus'd 
"  The  grecian  cause."  STEEVENS. 

[4]  We  should  read  Turlupin.  In  the  I4ih  century  there  was  a  new  species  of 
f  ipsies,  called  Turlupins,  a  fraternity  of  naked  beggars,  which  ran  up  and  down 
Europe.  However  the  church  of  Rome  haih  dignified  them  with  the  name  of 
heretics.,  and  actually  burned  some  of  them  at  Paris.  But  what  sort  of  religionists 
Ihey  were,  appears  from  Genehrad's  account  of  them.  "  Turlupin  Cyniccrura  sectaiii 
suscitantes,  de  nuditate  pudendorum  Ai  publico  coitu."  Plainly,  nothing  bat  a  band 
cf  Tom-o'-Btdlmns.  WARBUKTON. 

[5]  As  Edgar  I  am  oiU-lawed,  dead  in  law :  I  have  no  longer  any  political  exis- 
tence. JOHNSON. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Before  Gloster's  Castle.  Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman^ 

Lear.  'Tis  stran2;e,  that  they  should  so  depart  from  home 
And  not  send  bnck  my  messenger. 

Gent.   As  I  l^dni'd. 
The  niirht  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove 

Kent.   H  .il  to  thee,  noble  master  ! 

Lear.   How  ! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.   No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha  ;  look !  he  wears  cruel  garters  I^  Horses 
are  tied  by  the  heads  ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck  ; 
mcnkies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs  :  when  a  man 
is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  nether- 
stocks.^ 

Lear.  What's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she. 
Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes, 

Lear.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Lear.  No,  no  ;  they  would  not. 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  1  swear  no. 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear.   They  durst  not  do't : 
They  could  not,  would  not  do't ;  'tis  worse  than  murder^ 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage  :® 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage, 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent..  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 
I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place,  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 

[6]  I  believe  a  quibble  was  here  intended.  C)-m'e7— sisrnifies  worsted,  of  which 
stockings,  garters,  night-caps,  to.  are  made.  STEEVEXS. 

[7]  Ntther-stocks—'is  the  old  word  for  stockings.  Breeches  were  at  that  time  called 
«  men's  overstocJai."—(K-er-luiiy,  in  this  place,  has  a  double  signification  ;  lustiness  an- 
ciently meaning  4nucinf55.  STEEVENS. 

[8]  To  violate  the  public  and  venerable  character  of  a  messenger  from  the  king. 

JOHNSON. 
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Stew'd  In  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth. 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations  ; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission,® 
Which  presently  they  read  :  on  whose  contents, 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,^  straight  took  horse  : 
(.'oramanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer  ;  gave  me  cold  looks  : 
.And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine, 
(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew  ; 
.Tie  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries  : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  sutlers. 

Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that 
w.ay.' 

Fathers,  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind  ;  ,    ^ 

But  fathers,  that  wear  bags, 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 

Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours  for  thy 
daughters,  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year.* 

Lear.  O,  how  this  mother^  swells  up  to^vard  my  heart ! 
Jly.Uerica  passio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element's  below  ! — Where  is  this  daughter  ? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 
Lear.  Follow  me  not ; 
.Stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you  speak  of? 
Kent.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ? 

Fool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'the  stocks  for  that  ques- 
tion, thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 

[8]  Spitt  of  intermission  is  without  pause,  without  suffering  time  to  intervene.    So 
in  Macbeth  : 

"  Gentle  heaven 

"  Cut  short  all  intermission:^  STEEVENS. 

[9]  Meiny — i.  e.  people.     POPE. Though  the  word  meiny  be  now  obsolete,  the 

word  m^.iial,  which  is  derived  from  it  is  still  in  use.  MASON. 

[1 1  If  this  be  their  behaviour,  the  king's  troubles  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 

JOHNSON. 
[2]  Quibble  intended  between  dolours  and  dollars.  HANMER. 

[3]  The  disease  called  the  Mother, or  Hysterica  Passio,  which  in  our  authors  tinit 
^-as  not  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  women  ouly.  PERCY. 
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Kent.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee- 
there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter.  All  that  follow  their 
noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but  blind  men  ;  and  there's 
not  a  nose  among  twenty,  but  can  smell  him  that's  stink- 
ing. Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a 
hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it  ;  but  the 
great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after. 
When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me 
mine  again  :  I  would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it.  since 
a  fool  gives  it.® 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry  ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly  : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away  ;* 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Kent.  Where  learn'd  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  TjEar,  with  Gloster. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?  They  are  sick  ?  they 
are  weary  ? 
They  have  travelPd  hard  to-night  ?  Mere  fetches  • 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  ofi"! 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 
You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  ; 
How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance  !  plague  !  death  !  confusion  ! — 
Fiery  ?  what  quality  ?  Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 

[8]  One  cannot  too  much  commend  the  caution  which  our  moral  poet  uses, 
on  all  occasions,  to  prevent  his  sentiment  from  being  perversely  taken.  So  here, 
having  given  an  ironical  precept  in  commendation  of  perfidy  and  base  desertion 
of  the  unfortunate,  for  fear  it  should  be  understood  seriously,  though  delivered 
by  his  buffoon  or  jester,  he  has  the  precaution    to  add    this   beautiful  corrective, 

full  of  fine  sense : "  I  would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it.  since  a  fool  gives 

it"  WARBURTON. 

[9]  The  sense  will  be  mended  if  we  read. 

But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly ; 
The  fool  turns  knave,  that  runs  away; 

The  knave  no  fool. 

That  I  stay  with  the  king  is  proof  that  I  am  a  fool,  the  wise  men  are  deserting;  him. 
There  is  knavery  in  this  desertion,  but  there  j«  no  folly,  .TOHNSON. 
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I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his  wife. 

Glo.   Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  informed  them  so. 

Lear.  Inform'd  them  !   Dost  thou  understand  me,  man  ? 

Glo,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall ;  the  dear 
father 
Would  wiih  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service  : 

Are  they  informed  of  this  ? My  breatli  and  blood  ! — 

Fiery  ?  The  fiery  duke  ?— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 

No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well  : 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound  ;  w'e  are  not  ourselves, 

V/hen  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind 

To  suffer  with  the  body  :   Til  forbear  ; 

And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 

To  take  the  indisposM  ar>J  sickly  fit 

For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state  !  wherefore 

[Looking  on  Kext. 
5^hould  he  sit  here  ?  This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.'     Give  me  my  servant  forth  : 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife.  I'd  speak  with  them, 
Now,  presently  :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me. 
Or  at  th^ir  chamber-door  I'll  beat  the  drum, 
Till  it  cry — Sleep  to  death. 

Glo.  I'd  have  all  well  betwixt  3^ou.  [Exit. 

Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — but,  down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels, 
when  she  put  them  i'the  paste  alive  ;  she  rapp'd  'em 
o'the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cry'd.  Dozen,  -wantons, 
dozn'n  :  'Twas  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his 
horse,  butter'd  his  hay. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  and  Servants. 

Lear.  Good-morrow  to  you  both. 

Corn.  Hail  to  your  grace  !  [Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are  ;   I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  think  so  :  if  thou  should'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulch'ring  an  adultress. — O,  are  you  free  ?    [To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught  :   O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 

[1]  Practice  in  Shakesiicare,  and  other  old  writers,  used  comnionlvin  an  ill  sense 
for  unlawful  artifice.  JOHNSON. 
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Sharp-tootlvd  unldndness,  like  a  vulture,  here  :' — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee  ;  thou'lt  not  believe, 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Regan  ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience  ;  I  have  hope, 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty.^ 

Lear.  Sa.j^  hoAv  is  that  ? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation  :   If,  sir,  perchance, 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her  ! 

Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old  ; 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine  :  you  should  be  riil'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself:  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return  ; 
Sa}^  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  :* 
Dear  daughter^  I  confess  that  I  am  old; 
Jlge  is  unnecessary  :^  on  my  knees  I  beg,  [Kneeling. 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment^  bed,  and  food. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  no  more  :  these  are  unsightly  tricks  : 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan  : 
She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me  f  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-hke,  upon  the  very  heart  : — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top  !  Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  I 

Corn.  Fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 

[2]  A.lluding  to  ihe  fable  of  Prometheus.  WARBURTON. 

[3]  Scant— may  mean  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  proportion  -^  which  sense  seems  still  to  be 
retained  in  the  mechanical  term  scantling.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  Becomes  the  house— signifies  the  order  of  families,  duties  of  relation.    WAR- 

nURTON. So  in  Milton  on  Divorce,  p.  il.    "  How  hurtful, how  destructive  it  is 

to  ih'^  liouse,  the  church,  the  comnioiiwenith  !"  TOLLET. 

[5]  Old  age  has  few  wants.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  To  look  black— may  easily  be  explained  to  look  cloudy  or  gloomy.    Sec  Mi\- 
ton .  "  So  frown'd  the  mightv  conibutant-;,  that  hell 

"  Grew  darker  at  their  iVown." JOHNSON. 

Vol.  IX.  L  2 
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Into  her  scornful  eyes  i  Infect  her  beaut}-. 
You  fen-suck'd  fog?',  drawn  by  the  powifal  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  ! 

Reg.  O  the  blest  gods  ! 
So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood's  on. 

Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse  ; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature^  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness  ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn.      'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  oft'  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,® 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.     Thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,  •    .- 

Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude  ; 
Thy  half  o'the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose.  [Trumpets  rcii kith 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'the  stock's  ? 
'     Corn.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know't,  my  sister's  :  this  approves  her  letter, 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  ? 

Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  : — 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Corn.  What  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?  Regan,  I  have  good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  oft. — Who  comes  here  ?  O  heavens, 

Enter  Goneril. 
rf  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,^  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause  ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part ! — 
Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ?—         [To  Gon. 
O  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?  How  have  I  offended? 
All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough ! 
Will  you  yet  hold  ? — How  came  my  man  i'the  stocks  ? 

[7]  Hefted — seenis  to  mean  the  same  as  Leaved.  Tender-hefted — i.  e.  whose 
bo?om  is  ag-itated  by  tender  passions.  The  formation  of  such  a  participle,  I  believe, 
ttinnot  be  grammatifally  accounted  for.  STEEVENS. 

l&]  To  contract  my  allowances  or  proportions  settled.  JOHNSON. 

[9"j  To  allow — signifies  not  only  to  permit,  but  to  approve.  So  the  scripUire  e*- 
p-fessiyn,  "  The  Lord  aUo^\etil  the  righteous,"  Pt.  iJ,  6.  STEEVE^■S. 
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Corn.  T  set  him  there,  sir  :  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement.' 

Lear.  You  !  did  you  ? 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weali,  seem  so.* 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me  ; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  tifty  men  dismiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'the  air  ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  ! — Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-hke,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — Return  with  her  ? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter^ 
To  this  detested  groom.  [Looking  on  the  Stewards, 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad  ; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child  ;  farewell  : 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another  : — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter  ; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine  :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I'll  not  chide  thee  ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  1  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
Mend,  when  thou  canst  ;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure  : 
I  can  be  patient  ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so,  sir  ; 
I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome  :  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister ; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion, 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 


[1]  Kent's  disorders  had  entitled  iii«>  to  a  post  of  less  honour  than  the  stocks. 

[21  Since  you  are  wpa^i  ''e  content  to  think  3'ourself  weak.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  Suinpter— iv  «  horse  that  carries  necessaries  on  a  journey,  though  sometimes 
ased  for  the  ca»e  to  carry  them  ia,  ST££y£NS, 
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Lear.  Is  this  '.vel]  spoken  now  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.     What,  \\\\y  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?  What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many  ?  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  ?  How,  m  one  house, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?  'Tis  hard  ;  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Reg.  WhjMiot,  mylord?  If  then  they  chanc'd  to  slack  you, 
We  could  control  them  :   If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)   I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty  ;  to  no  mors 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  1  gave  you  all — 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries  : 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  such  a  number  :   What,  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?  said  you  so  ? 

Reg.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord  ;   no  more  with  me. 

Lear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-favour'd, 
VVhen  others  are  more  wicked  ;  not  being  the  worst, 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise  : — Fll  go  with  thee  ; 
Thy  fifty  doth  yet  double  five  and  twenty,  [To  Gon. 

And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.   Hear  me,  my  lord  ; 
'What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  I 

Reg.  W^hat  need  one  ? 

Lear.  O,  reason  not  the  need  :   our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superlluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  mere  than  nature  needs, 
M  ;n's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.     Thou  art  a  lady  ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 
W  hich  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  true  need, — -■ 
You  heavens,  give  rns  that  patiance,  patience  I  need  ! 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both ! 
if  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Aj<;ainet  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 
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O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks  ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

1  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things, — 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not  ;  but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I'll  weep  : 

No,  I'll  not  weep  : — 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping  ;  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 

Or  ere  I'll  weep  : — O,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad  ! 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kent.  a7id  FooL 

Corn.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm. 

[Storm  heard  at  a  distance. 

Reg.   This  house 
Is  little  ;  the  old  man  and  his  people  cannot 
Be  well  bestow'd. 

Gon.   'Tis  his  own  blame  ;  he  hath  put 
Himself  from  rest,  and  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Reg.  For  this  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.   So  am  I  purpos'd. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Corn.  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth : — he  is  return'd. 

Glo.   The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Corn.  Whither  is  he  going  ? 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horse;  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 

Corn.  'Tis  best  to  give  him  way  ;  he  leads  himself. 

Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  rufile  ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  busli. 

Reg.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men, 
The  injuries,  that  they  themselves  procure, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters  :  Shut  up  your  doors  ; 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train  ; 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Corn.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord  ;   'tis  a  wild  night ; 
My  Regan  counsels  well  :  come  out  o'the  storm.  \ Exeunt, 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Heath.     A  storm  is  heard ^  with  thunder  and 
lightning.     Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  Who's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 

Gent.  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Kent.  I  know  you  ;  Where's  the  king  ? 

Gent.   Contending  with  the  fretful  element : 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  ■ 

Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'hove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change,  or  cease  :  tears  his  white  hair  ; 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 
The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch,^ 
The  lion  and  the  bellj^-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool  ;  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.   Sir,  I  do  know  you  ; 
And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art,^ 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  division, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd  K 

With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Thron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no  less, 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state  ;  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes  f 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king  ;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings  ;' — 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom  ;  v/ho  already, 

[4]  Cub  Jr.'inn  has  been  explained  to  signify  drawn  by  nature  to  its  young ; 
-whereas  it  means  whose  dugs  are  drwan  di-y  by  its  young.  For  no  animals  leave 
their  liens  by  night  but  for  prey.  So  that  the  meaning  is,  "  that  even  hunger,  and 
the  support  of  its  young,  would  not  force  the  bear  to  leave  her  den  in  such  a  night" 

WARBURTON. 

[5]  On  the  strength  of  that  art  or  skill,  which  teaches  us  "  to  find  ihe  mind's  con^ 
Btruction  in  the  face  "  M  ALONE. 

[61  SnuJ^s  are  dislikes,  and  packi^-gs  underhand  contrivances.  STEEVENS. 

il]  Furnishings  are  what  we  now  call  colours,  external  pretences.       JOHNSON 
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Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 

In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 

To  sliow  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you  : 

If  on  mj  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 

To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 

Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 

Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 

The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding  ; 

And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 

This  office  to  you. 

Gent.   I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains  :   If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall,)  show  her  this  ring  ; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fye  on  this  storm  \ 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand  :  Have  you  no  more  to  say  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet ; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which  your  pain 
That  way  ;  I'll  this  ;)  he  that  first  lights  on  him, 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  severally^ 

SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Heath.     Storm  continues.     Enter  Leah 
and  Fool. 

Lear.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  rage  !  blow 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks  i 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires,^ 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts, 
Singe  my  white  head  !  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'the  world  ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germins  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,   court  holj^-water^  in  a  dry  house  is 
better  than  this   rain-water  out   o'door.      Good  nuncle. 


f8]  Doing  execution  with  rapidity  equal  to  thought.  JOHNSON. 

9]  Ra}-,  among  his  proverbial  phrases,  mentions  court  holy-witcr  to  mean  fair 
words.  The  French  have  the  same  phrase  Eau  beniu  de  cour ;  fair  empty  words— 
ChambavJes  Diet.  STEEVENS. 
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in,  find  ask  thy  daughters'  blessing  ;  here's  a  night  pities 
neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

Lear.   Ptumble  thy  bellyfull !  spit  fire  !  spout  rain  ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters  : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  cali'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription  ;^  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure  :  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man  : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,   'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  !   'tis  foul ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in,  has  a  good 
head-piece. 

Tiie  cod-piece  that  v:iU  house^ 

Before  the  head  has  any., 
Tlie  head  and  he  shall  louse  ; — 

So  beggars  marry  many.^ 
Tiie  man  that  m^kes  his  toe 

JVhat  he  his  heart  should  mdke^ 
Shall  of  a  cvrn  cry  u;oe, 

And  turn  his  sleep  to  'wake. 

— for  there   was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she  made 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No.  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I,  will  say  nothing. 

Kent.   Who's  there  ? 

Fool.  Marr}^  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece  ;  that's  a 
%vise  man,  and  a  fool. 

Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  ?  things  that  love  night, 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark,^ 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves  :   Since  1  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  mature  cannot  carry 
The  affliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 

[1]  Subscription— for  obedience.  WARBURTON. 

[2]     A  beggar  marries  a  wife  and  lice.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  Ga'.lcw — a  west  country  word,  signifies  to  scare  or  frighten.  WARBURTON. 
So  the  Soniersetshire  proverb,  "  The  dui  der  do  golly  the  beans."  Beaiis  are  Tul- 
Sarly  supposed  to  shoot  up  faster  after  thunder-slorms.  ST££V£N6. 
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That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice  :  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous  :  Caitiif,  to  pieces  shake, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming* 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  hfe  ! — Close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  conceahng  continents,^  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. ^ — 1  am  a  man, 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed  ! 
Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel  ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  3'ou  'gainst  the  tempest ; 
Repose  you  there  :  while  I  to  this  hard  house 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof  'tis  rais'd  ; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 
Denied  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 
Come  on,  my  boy  :  How  dost,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself —Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your  hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee.     . 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit, — 

With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  Jit ; 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear.  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to  this  ho- 
vel. [Exe.  Lear  and  Kent. 
Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to   cool  a  courtezan. — I'll 
speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go  : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter  ; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water  : 


[4]  Convenient  needs  not  to  be  understood  in  any  other  than  its  usual  proper 
sense ;  accommodate  to  the  present  purpose ;  suitdble  to  a  design.  Convenient 
seeming    is    appearance,    such  as    may    promote    his    purpose    to    destroy. 

JOHNSON. 

[5]  Continent— stands  for  that  which  contains  or  incloses.  JOHNSON. 

6]  Summoners  are  here  the  officers  that  summon  offenders  before  a  proper  tri- 
bunal. STEEVENS. 

17  Vol.   IX. 
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When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors  ;^ 

No  hereiics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors  :* 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  topgues  ; 

Nor  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs  ; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  in  the  field  ; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build  ; — 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion, 

Come  to  great  confusion. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't, 

That  going  shall  be  ns'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make  5  for  I  live  before  his 
lime.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle.  Enter  Gloster  and  Edmund. 
Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural 
deahng  :  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I  might  pity 
him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house  ; 
charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual  displeasure,  nei- 
ther to  speak  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain 
him. 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 
Glo.  Go  to  ;  say  you  nothing  :  There  is  division  be- 
tween the  dukes  ;  and  a  worse  matter  than  that :  I  have 
received  a  letter  this  night  ;•— 'tis  dangerous  to  be  spoken  ; 
— I  have^  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet  :  these  injuries 
the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home  ;  there  is  part 
of  a  power  already  footed  ;  we  must  incline  to  the  king. 
1  will  seek  him,  and  privily  relieve  him  :  go  you,  and 
maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him 
perceived  :  If  he  ask  for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed. 
If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king  my 
old  master  must  be  reheved.  There  is  some  strange  thing 
toward,  Edmund  ;  pray  you,  be  careful.  [Exit. 

Edm.   This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  (Juke 
Instantly  know  ;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses  ;  no  less  than  all  ; 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  [Exit, 

■■     [7]  Invent  fashions  before  tliem.  WARBURTON. 

[8]  The  disease  to  which  wenches' suitors  are  particularly  exposed,  was  called  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  the  hrtnnin^  or  burninic.  JOHNSON. 

So,  iu  Isaiah  iii.  24.    '•  —and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  STEEVENS. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Part  of  the  Heath,  "with  a  Hovel.     Enter  Lear,    Kent 
and  Fool. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place  my  lord  ;  good  my  lord,  enter  : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storms  still. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I'd  rather  break  mine  own  :  Good  my  lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thou  think'st   'tis  much,  that  this    contentious 
storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
IBut  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou'dst  shun  a  bear  ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea,  [free, 

Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'the  mouth.       When  the  mind's 
The  body's  dehcate  :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I  will  punish  home  : — 
Ko,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  h  nisi-bt, — 
To  shut  me  out ! — Four  on  ;   I  will  endure  : — 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !  O  Regan,  Goneril  ! — 
Your  old  kind  father,  wh'ose  frank  heart  gave  all,-— 
O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that, — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease  ; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  111  go  in  : 
In,  boy  ;  go  first.   [To  the  Fool.]  You  houseless  poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. 

f  [Fool  goes  in. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  s'lch  ;is  these  ?  O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  !   Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  theiDj 
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And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg.  [Within.]  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and  half !  Poor 
Tom  !  [77,'e  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovel. 

Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  spirit.  Help 
me,  help  me  ! 

Keyit.  Gi^^e  me  thy  hand. — Who's  there  ? 

Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit ;  he  say?  his  name's  poor  Tom. 

Kejit.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i'the  straw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  madman. 

Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  ! — 
Through  the  sharp  hawtliorn  blows  the  cold  wind.~ 
Humph  !  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee, 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  ? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom  the 
foul  tiend  hath  led  through  lire  and  through  flame,' 
through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  hog  and  quagmire  ;  that 
hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow,*  rind  halters  in  his  pew  : 
set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge  ;  made  him  proud  of  heart, 
to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges, 
to  course  his.  own  shadow  for  a  traitor  : — Bless  thy  five 
wits  !  Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  dode,  do  de. — Bless  thee 
from  whirlwind:?,  star-blasting,  and  taking!^  Do  poor  Tom 
some  charit}^  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes  :  There  could  I 
have  him  now,  and  there, — and  there, — and  there  again, 
and  there  [Sto-rm  continues. 

Lear.  What,    have   his   daughters  brought   him  to  this 
pass  ! — 
Couldst  thou  save  notliing  ?  Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 

Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been 
all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  yjlagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughters  ! 

Kent.   He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.   Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 

[\]  Alluding  to  the  igmis  futuvs,  supposed  to  be  lig^hts  kindled  bj'  mischievous 
beings  to  lead  tvaveilers  into  destruction.  JOHNSON. 

[2]  He  recounts  the  temptations  by  which  he  whs  prompted  to  suicide  •,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  destroying  himself,  which  f;fien  occurred  to  him  in  his  melancholy  moods. 

JuHNSON. Shakespeare  found  this  charge  against  the  fiend,  with  many  others 

of  the  same  nature,  in   Harsnet's  Declaration,  and  has  used  the  ver>-  words  ot"  it. 
The  book  was  printed  in  1603.  S TEEVENS. 

[3]  To  Take — is  to  blast,  or  strike  with  malignant  influence. 

« -strike  her  young  bones, 

'vYe  frtAtiig-  airs,  Viih  lameness '"'  JOIINSON. 
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To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters.- 

Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !   'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters.^ 

Edg.   Piliicock  sat  on  Pillicock's  hill  ; — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and 
madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'the  foul  fiend  :  Obey  thy  parents  ; 
keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not ;  commit  not  with  man's 
sworn  spouse  ;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array  : 
Tom's  a-cold. 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind  ;  that 
curled  my  hair  ;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,*  served  the  lust  of 
my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her  ; 
swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in 
the  sweet  face  of  heaven  :  one,  that  slept  in  the  con- 
triving of  lust,  and  waked  to  do  it :  Wine  loved  I  deeply  : 
dice  dearly  ;  and  in  woman,  out  paramoured  the  Turk  : 
False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,^  bloody  of  hand  ;  hog  in 
sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,^  dog  in  madness, 
lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the 
rusthng  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women  :  Keep 
thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy 
pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. — Still 
through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  :  Says  suum, 
mun,  ha  no  nonny,^  dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa  ;  let 
him  trot  bj. 

\Storm  still  continues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to 
answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the 
skies.  Is  man  no  more  than  this  ?  Consider  him  well  : 
Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the 

[1]  The  young  pelican  is  fabled  to  suck  the  mo»her's  blood.  JOHNSON. 

[2]  It  was  the  custom  to  wear  gloves  in  the  h;st  on  three  distinct  occasions,  viz.  as 
the  favour  of  a  mistress,  the  nsemorial  of  a  friend,  and  as  a  mark  to  be  challenged  by 
an  enemy.  STEEVENS. 

[3]  Credulous  of  evil,  ready  to  receive  malicious  reports.  JOHNSON. 

4]  The  Jesuits  pretended  to  cast  the  seven  deadly  sins  out  of  IMainy  in  the  $hape 
of  those  animals  that  represented  them  j  and  before  each  was  cast  out,  Mainy  by 
gestures  acted  that  particular  sin^  curling-  his  hair  to  show  pri'i-r.,  vomiting'   for  glut- 

to:iy,  gaping  and  snoring  for  sloth,  ke. Harsnet's  book,  p.  279.    To  this  probably 

our  author  alludes.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  Hey  no  nonny — is  the  burthen  of  a  song  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  said  to 
be  written  by  Shakespeare  in  conjunction  with  Fletcher.  STEEVENS. 
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sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume  : — Ha !  here's  three 
of  us  are  sophisticated  ! — Thou  art  the  thing  itself :  un- 
accommodated man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  aniraa!  as  thou  art. — Off,  off,  you  lendings  : — 
Come  ;  unbutton  here. —  [Tearing  off  his  clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented  ;  this  is  a  naugh- 
ty night  to  swim  in. — Now  a  little  tire  in  a  wild  field  were 
like  an  old  lecher's  heart  ;  a  small  spark,  all  the  rest  of 
his  body  cold. — Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  :^  he  begins 
at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock  ;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,''  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  harehp  ; 
mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of 
earth. 

Saint  Wiihold  footed  thrice  the  -wold  ; 
He  met  the  night-mare^  and  her  nine-fold; 
Bid  her  alight^ 
And  her  troth  plight. 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  .'* 
Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch, 
Lear.  What's  he  ? 
Kent.  Who's  there  ?  What  is't  you  seek  ? 


re]  "  Frateretto,  Fliherdigibet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto,  where  four  devils  of  the 
round  or  raorrice....These  four  had  forty  assistants  under  them,  as  thetDselves  doe 
confesse."  Harsntt,  p.  49.  PERCY. 

[7]  Web  and  pin— diseases  of  the  eye.  JOHNSON, 

[8J  We  should  read  thus  :  - 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told, 

Bid  he.r  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

And  aroint  thee,  vitch,  aroint  thee  right. 
Saint  Withold  traversing  the  wold  or  doums,  met  the  nightmare  ;  who  having  told 
ber  name,  he  obliged  her  to  alight  from  those  pt^r?ons  whom  she  rides,  and  plight 
her  troth  to  do  no  more  mischief.  This  is  taken  from  a  story  of  him  in  his  legend. 
Hence  he  was  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  that  distemper.  And  these  verses 
were  no  other  than  a  popular  charm,  or  nig'At  spe//  against  the  Epialtes.  The  last 
line  is  the  formal  execration  or  apostrophe  of  the  speaker  of  the  charm  to  the  witch, 
aroint  thee  right,  i.  e.  depart  forthwith.  Bedlams,  gipsies,  and  such  like  vagabonds, 
used  to  sell  these  kind  of  spells  or  charms  to  the  people.  They  were  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  various  disorders.  We  have  another  of  them  in  the  Monsieur 
Thomas  of  Fletcher,  which  he  expressly  calls  a  night  spell,  and  is  in  these 
words : — 

'•  Saint  George,  Saint  George,  our  lady's  knight, 

"  He  walks  by  day,  so  be  does  by  aight ; 

"  And  when  he  had  her  found, 

'•'  He  her  l)eat  and  her  bound  ; 

*'  Until  to  him  her  troth  she  j^lighf, 

"  She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night."  WARBURTON. 

Rer  ninefold  seenis  to  be  put  (for  the  sake  of  rhyme)  instead  oi  nine  foals.  I  can- 
Siot  find  this  adventure  in  the  common  legends  of  St-  Vitalis,  who,  I  suppose,  is  here 
caUed  St.  Withold.  TYRWllITT. 
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Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?  your  names  ? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom  ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the 
toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water  f  that  in 
the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow- 
dung  for  sallets  ;  swallows  the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch-dog  ; 
drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool  ;  who  is 
-whipped  from  tything  to  tything,*  and  stocked,  punished, 
and  imprisoned  ;  who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back, 
six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  to 
wear, — 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer^^ 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Beware  my  follower  : — Peace,  Smolkin  ;  peace,  thou  fiendj 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 
Modo  he's  call'd,  and  Mahu.^ 

Glo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it, 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  me  ;  my  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands  : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors. 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you  ; 
Yet  have  I  ventur'd  to  come  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready, 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher 
— What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer  ; 
Go  into  the  bouse. 

Lear.  I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban ; 
— What  is  your  study  ? 

Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lfiar.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent.   Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord, 

[3]  i.  e.  the  water-newt.  This  was  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  time.  "  He 
svas  a  wise  man  and  a  merry,"  was  the  common  langfuage.  So  Falstaff  says  u- 
j  ustice  Shallow,  "  he  is  vour  serving-man,  and  your  Aiwbcrwf,"  i.  e.  husband-man. 

MALONE. 
[4]  A  tything — is  a  division  of  a  place,  a  district ;  the  same  in  the   country,   as 
a  ward  in  the  city.    In  the  Sason  times  every  hundred  was  divided  into  fAthings. 

STEEVEXS. 

[5]  Deer — in  old  language,  is  a  general  word  for  wild  animals.         STEEVENS. 
6]  So,  in  Harsnefs  xJec/arr/Morj.  JVfaAo  was  the  chief  devil  that  had  possession  of 
Sarah  Williams.  STEEVENS- 
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His  wits  begin  to  unsettle/ 

Glo.  Canst  thou  bluiiie  him  ? 
His  daughters  seek  his  death  : — Ah,  that  good  Kent ! — 
He  said  it  would  be  thus  : — Poor  banish'd  man  ! — 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  grows  mad  ;  I'll  tell  thee,  friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself:   I  had  a  son,  -^    -. 

Now  outlaw 'd  from  my  blood  :  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late  ;   I  lov'd  him,  friend, — 
No  father  his  son  dearer  :  true  to  tell  thee, 

[Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.     What  a  night's  this ! 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Lear.   O,  cry  you  mercy. 
Noble  philosopher,  jour  company. 

Edg.   Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  to  the  hovel :  keep  thee  warm. 

Lear.   Come,  let's  in  all. 

Kent.   This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him  ; 
1  will  keep  siill  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good   my    lord,  sooth   him  ;  let   him   take    the 
fellow. 

Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 

Kent.   Sirrah,  come  on  ;  go  along  with  us. 

Lear.   Come,  good  Athenian. 

Glo.  No  words,  no  words  : 
Hush. 

Edg.  Child  Rovcland  to  the  dark  tower  came^ 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.  [Exeunt. 

[7]  On  this  occasion,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  omit  the  following  ex- 
cellent remark  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  [now "  Lord  Orford]  inserted  in  the 
postscript  to  his  3Iysterious  Mother.  He  observes,  that  when  "  Bdvidtra  talks 
of 

"  Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  Amber, — 
she  is  not  mad,  but  light-headed.  When  madness  has  taken  possession  of  a  per- 
son, such  character  ceases  to  be  fit  for  the  stage,  or  at  least  should  appear  there 
but  for  a  short  time  •,  it  being  the  business  of  the  theatre  to  exhibit  passions, 
not  distempers.  The  finest  picture  ever  drawn  of  a  head  discomposed  by  misfor- 
tune, is  that  of  Kii.ff  Ltar.  His  thoughts  dwell  on  the  ingraiilude  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  everj'  sentence  that  falls  from  his  wilderness  excites  reflection  and 
pity.  Had  frenz}'  entirely  seizeti  him,  our  compassion  would  abate :  we  should 
conclude  that  he  no  longer  felt  unhaopiness.  Shakespeare  wrote  as  a  philosopher, 
Otway  as  a  poet."  STEEVE^S. 

[8]  ChUd  is  a  common  term  in  our  metrical  romances  and  ballads ;  and  is  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  applied  to  the  hero  or  principal  personage,  who  is  sometimes  a 
Jcnight, Hwd  sometimes  a  thitf.  ^yr  'lYyamoure  is  rejieateuly  so  called  both  Jjefore 
and  after  his  knighthood.  1  think,  however,  that  this  line  is  part  of  a  translation  of 
some  Spanish,  or  perhaps,  French  ballad.  But  the  two  following  lines  evidently  be- 
long to  a  different  subject :  I  find  iLeni  in  the  Second  Part  of  Jucfc  and  the  Gianti, 
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SCENE  V. 

A  Room  ill  Glostepv's  Castle.  Enter  Cornwall  and  Ed- 
mund. 

Corn.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  his  house. 

Etdin.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that  nature 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of. 

Corn.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your  bro- 
ther's evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death  ;  but  a 
provoking  merit,^  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in 
himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent 
to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves 
him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  advantages  of  France.  O 
heavens  !  that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detec- 
tor! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you  have 
mighty  business  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of  Gloster. 
Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  for 
our  apprehension. 

Edm.  [Aside.']  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king,^  it 
will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I  will  persevere  in  my 
course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore  between  that 
and  my  blood.  [Aloud. 

Corn.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee  :  and  thou  shall  find 
a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VI. 
A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-House  adjoining  the  Castle.       Enter 
Gloster,  Lear.  is.i  \t.  Fool,  and  Edgar. 
Glo.  Here  is  better  tb  a  the   open  air  ;  take   it  thank- 
fully :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I 
can  :   I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

■which,  if  not  as  old  as  Shakespeare's  lime,  may  have  been  compiled  from  something 
that  was  so  :  They  are  utterred  by  a  giant : 
"  fee , /axv,  J'la.a. 

"  /  sr.ull  the  blood  of  an  EngUshman  ; 
"  Be  he  alive,  or  be  he  dead, 
"I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread." 
English    is  here  judiciously   changed   to   British^    because  the  characters   are 
Biit^ns,  and  the  scene  is  laid  long  before  the  English  had  any  thing  to   do    with 
this  counirj-.    Our  author  is  not  so  attentive  to  pi-bpriety  on  every  occasion. 

RITSON. 
jT]  ProvnJcin g-~st\mu\Aiir)g  ]  a  me?  it  he  felt  in  himself,  which  irritated  him  against 
a  father  that  had  none.  MASON. 

[8]  Comforting — is  her*  used  in  the  juridical   sense  for  supporting,  helping,  accor- 
ding to  its  derivation ;  salvia  confortat  nerves—Schol.  Sal.  JOHNSON. 

Vol.  IX.  M 
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Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his 
impatience  : — The  gods  reward  your  kindness  ! 

[Exit  Gloster. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me  ;  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  innocent,  and  be- 
ware the  foul  fiend.^ 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nnncle,  tell  me,  whether  a  madman  be 
a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king  ! 

Fool.  No  ;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his 
son  :  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  his  son  a  gentle- 
man before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  v/ith  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing  in  upon  them  : — 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a 
horse's  health,"  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 

Lear.  It  shall  be  done,  I  will  arraign  them  straight : — 
Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer  ;  [To  Edg. 

— Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.     [7o  the  fool.]  Now,  you 
she  ibxes  I — 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares  ! — 
Wantest  thou  e3^es  at  trial,  madam  ?^  ^ 

Come  o^er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  ine  :^ 

Fool.  Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 
Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of 
a  nightingale.      Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two 

[9]  Perhaps  he  is  here  addressing  the  Fool.    Fooh  were  anciently  called  Innocents. 

STEEVENS. 

[1]  Shakespeare  is  here  speaking  not  of  things  maliciously  treacherous,  but  of  things 
uncertain  and  not  durable.    A  horse  is  above  all  other  animals  subject  to  diseases. 

JOHNSON. 

[2]  I  am  not  confident  that  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this  desultory 
speech.  When  Edgar  says,  '•  Look  where  he  stands  and  glares !"'  he  seems  to 
be  speaking  in  the  character  of  a  madman,  who  thinks  he  sees  the  fiend.  "Want- 
est thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ?"    is  a  question  which  appears  to  be  addressed   to 

the  visionan.'  Goneril.  STEEVENS. It  may   be   observed    that   Edgar, 

being  supposed  to  be  found  by  chance,  and  therefore  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
rest,  connects  not  his  ideas  with  those  <  f  Lear,  but  pursues  his  own  train  of  deli- 
rious or  fantastic  thought.  To  these  words,  "  At  trial  madam  ?"  I  think  therefore 
that  the  name  of  Lear  should  be  put  The  process  of  the  dialogue  will  support  this 
conjecture.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  A  bourn  in  the  north  signifies  a  rizidet  or  hroolc.  Hence  the  names  of  many  of 
our  villagers  terminate  in  bum.  as  j\lil5u;/i.  Sherturu,  Lc.  To  this  I  may  add,  that 
houm,  a  boundary,  is  from  the  French  borne.  Bourne,  or  as  it  ou^bt  to  be  spelt,  turn, 
a  rivulet;  is  froto  the  German  burn,  or  born,  a  well.  STEEVENS. 
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white  herring.5     Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food 
for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir  ?  Stand  you  not  so  amaz'd  : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 

Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  tirst  : — Bring  in  the  evidence. — 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place  ;  [To  Edg. 

^And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 

Bench  by  his  side  : — You  are  of  the  commission, 
Sit  you  too.  [To  Kent. 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Steepest,  or  v:akest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 

Thy  sheep  he  in  the  corn ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  inimkin  month. 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Pur  !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first ;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here  take  my 
oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked  the  poor 
king  her  father. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress  ;  Is  your  name  Goneril  ? 
Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  j^ou  for  a  joint-stool. 
Lear.  And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaina 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there  ! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire  ! — Corruption  in  the  place  I 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 
Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wits  ! 

Kent.  O  pity  ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting.  [Aside. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them  ; — Avaunt,  you 
curs  ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white,' 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite  ; 
Mastiff,  grey-hound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym  ;' 

[9]  Sarah  Williams  confessed  (see  Harsnet's  bnok.  p.  195.)  thai  when  she  was  trou- 
bled with  a  croakrng  in  her  stomach,  from  eniptiness,  the  priests  persuaded  her  that 
it  was  the  fiend  within  her.  STEEVENS. 

[1]  To  have  the  roof  of  the  month  black  is  in  some  kind  of  dog-saproof  that  their 
breed  is  genuine.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  Brach  or  lym.  kc. — Names  of  particular  sort5  of  does.  POPE. 

A /imner,  or /earner,  a  dog^  of  the  chace,  was  so  called  from  the  leam  or  leash  ia 
vhicli  be  ^as  held  till  he  was  let  slip.    So  in  the  booii  of  Aucient  TeDures.  1679,  the 
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Or  bobtail  tike,^  or  trundle  tail  ; 
*'~  Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail  : 
For,  ^vith  throAving  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 

Do  de,  de  de.  Sessa.*     Come,   march  to  wakes  and  fairs, 
and  market-towns  ; — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry/ 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see  what  breeds 
about  her  heart :  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature,  that  makes 
these  hard  hearts  ? — You,  sir,  I  entertain  you  for  one  of 
my  hundred  ;  only,  I  do  not  hke  the  fashion  of  your  gar- 
ments ;  you  will  say,  they  are  Persian  attire  ;  but  let 
them  be  changed.  \To  Edgar. 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest  awhile. 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise  ;  dravv'  the  curtains  : 
So,  so,  so  :  We'll  go  to  supper  i'the  morning  :   So,  so,  so. 

Fool.  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Gi, oster. 

filo.  Come  hither,  friend  :  Where  is  the  king  my  master  ? 

Kent.  Here,  sir  ;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits  are  gone. 

Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy  arms  ; 
I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 
There  is  a  litter  ready  ;  lay  him  in't, 
And  drive  towards  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
■Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy  master  : 
if  thou  shouidst  c-^Mj  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 
Stand  m  assured  loss  :   Take  up,  take  up  ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Opprest  nature  sleeps  : — 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 
W^hich,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 
Stand  in  hard   cure.— Come,   help  to  bear  thy  master  ; 

words  "canes  domini  regis  lesoj,"  aie  trans-lgied  "  Leaih  liouads,  such  as  draw  aftc 
a  hurt  deer  in  a  lensh^  or  Ham.''''  STEEVENS. 

[31  Tijk  is  the  Runick  word  for  a  little,  or  woi  thiess  dog-.  STEEVENS. 

[4J  Here  is  sessa  again,  whfch  I  take  to  be  the  French  word  cessez,  pronounced 
cessey,  which  was,  I  suppose,  like  some  others,  in  common  use  among  us.  It  is  an 
interjection  enforcing  cessation  of  any  action,  like,  bs  quitt,  have  done.  JOHN- 
SON.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be  a  part  of  some  old  song,  and  originally 

<,tood  ilius  ; 

Ci«sy,come  march  to  wakes 

And  fairs,  and  market  towns. 

There  is  another  hue  in  the  charcicier  of  Edgar  which  I  am  verj'  conildent  I  have 
seen  ia  dn  old  ballad,  viz. 

Thro*  the  sharp  liawihorn  blows  the  cold  wind.  STEEVENS. 

[51  Men  that  beesfed  under  pietence  of  lunacy  used  formerly  to  carrv  a  bom,  and 
H'.;^  it  tbrousfh  the  '^iretts-  JUUKSON. 
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Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [To  the  Fool, 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool,  bearing  off' 
the  King. 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
W^ho  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'the  mind  ; 
Leavir;g  free  things,^  and  happy  shows,  behind  : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow  : 
He  childed,  as  I  fathered  ! — Tom,  away  ; 
3Iark  the  high  noises  ;  and  thyself  bewray,^ 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee, 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Exit, 

SCENE  vn. 

A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle.     Enter  Cornwall,  Regan^ 
GoNERiL,  Edmund,  a7id  ServarUs. 

Corn.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  3'our  husband  ;  show 
liim  this  letter  : — The  army  of  France  is  landed  : — Seek 
out  the  villain  Glocter.  [Exe.  some  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corn.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund,  keep 
YOU  our  sister  company  ;  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to 
take  upon  your  traitorous  f.ither  are  not  fit  for  5'our  be- 
holding. Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a 
most  festinate  preparation  ;  we  are  bound  to  the  like. 
Our  posts  shall  be  swift,  and  intelligent  betvvixt  us.  Fare- 
well, dear  sister  ; — ^farew^ell,  my  lord  of  Glister »* 

Enter  Steza'ard. 
How  now  ?  AVhere's  the  king  ? 

Stezi.'.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey'd  him  hence  : 

[6]  Free  things— states  dear  from  distress.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  Attend  to  the  ereat  events  that  are  approaching-,  and  make  thyself  known  when 
that  false  opinion  now  prevailing  agahist  thee  shall,  in  consequence  of  just  proof  of 
thv  integrity,  revoke  its  erroneous  s^nteilce,  and  recall  thee  to  honour  and  reconcilia- 
ti6n.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  Meaning  Edmund,  newly  invested  with  his  fathers  titles.  The  steward, 
«pealving  iiamediately  after,  mentions  tlie  old  earl  by  the  same  title. 

JOHNSON. 
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JSome  fire  or  six  and  thirt}^  of  his  knights, 

Hot  questrists^  Mfter  him,  met  him  at  gate  ; 

Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 

Are  gone  v/ith  him  towards  Dover  ;  where  the}^  boast 

To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Corn.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[Exeunt  GoNERiL  aiid  Edmund. 

Corn.  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor  Gloster. 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us  : 

[Exeunt  other  Servants, 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
"Without  the  form  of  justice  ;  yet  our  power- 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.    Who's  there  ?  The  traitor  ? 
Re-enter  Servants,  with  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox !   'tis  he. 

Corn.   Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.' 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces  ? — Good  my  friends,  con- 
sider 
You  are  my  guests  :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn.   Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  bind  him 

Reg.  Hard,  hard  : — 6  filthy  traitor  I 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Corn.  To  this  chair  bind  him.— Villain,  thou  shalt  find — 

[Regan  plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  1 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 
These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee  :   I  am  your  host , 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  rufiie  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Corn.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from  France  ? 

Reg.  Be  simple-answer'd,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
liate  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king  ? 
Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
^Vhich  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

pi  A  questriit  is  one  who  goes  in  search  or  quest  of  another.  STEEVENS 

V]  Pry,  wiUjor'Uj  husky  arras.  JOliNSON. 
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C'^.-n.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Com.   Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king  ? 

GIo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 
To  Dover  ?  Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  thy  peril 

Cor/2.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?  Let  him  first  answer  that 

Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course.' 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes  ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea.  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up^ 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires  :  yet,  poor  old  heart, 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time,^ 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Good  porter,  turnthekey : 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd  :* — But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Corn.  See  it  shalt  thou  never  : — Fellows,  hold  the  chair: 
— Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

[Glostur  is  held  doTjim  in  his  chair,  rvhile  Cornwall 
plucks  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  sets  his  foot  on  it. 

Glo.  He,  that  will  think  to  Hve  till  he  be  old, 
Cive  me  some  help  : — O  cruel !  O  ye  gods  ! 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another  ;  the  other  too. 

Corn.  If  you  see  vengeance, — 

.Se?v.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord  : 
I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  -j 
But  better  service  have  1  never  done  you. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  ? 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Corji.  My  villain  !  [Draus,  and  runs  at  him. 

Serv.  Nay,  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  anger. 
[Drazvs.     They  Jight.     Cornwall  is  zvowulpd. 

Reg.    [To  another  Servant.]    Give  me  thy  sword. — A 
peasant  stand  up  thus  ! 

[Snatches  a  szvord,  comes  behind,  and  stabs  him. 

[2]  The  conrse---ihe  running  of  the  does  upon  me.  JOHNSON. 

3]  Thus  die  folio.    Both  the  quartos  read,  dearn  time.    Dearn— is  a  north  country 
word,  signifying-  lonely,  solitarv,  far  from  neighbours.  STEEVENS. 

X'^ySubscfib'd,  yielded,  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion.        JOHNSON, 
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Scrv.  O,  I  am  slain  I — My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him  : — O  !  [Dies. 

Corn.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it  : — Out,  vile  jelly  ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?         [Tears  out  Gloster's  other 
eye,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground. 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless. — Where's  my  son  Ed- 
mund ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Pteg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  ! 
Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee  :   It  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us  ; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies  ! 
Then  Edgar  was  abused. — ■ 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 

Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is't,  my  lord  ?  How  look  you  ^ 

Corn.  I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt  : — Follow  me,  lady. — 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain  ; — throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dqnghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace  : 
Untiuiely  comes  this  hurt  :  Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  CoRxwALL, /e(i  bij  Regan  ; — Ser~jants 
■unhind  Gloster,  and  had  him  out. 

1  Serv.  I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2  Serv.   If  she  hve  long, 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

1  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  w^ould  ;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

2  Serv.  Go  thou  ;  I'll  fetch  some  flax,  and  whites  of  eggs, 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.     Now,  heaven  help  him  ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  lY. 

SCENE  I.— TT^e  Heath.     En^er  Edgar. 
Edgar.   Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worst,^ 

[5]  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  passage  should  be  written  thus : 
Yet  better  thusuntnotwi  to  be  contemn'd, 
Tlxaa  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd  to  be  worst.  TYRWHITT. 
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The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 

Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear  : 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 

The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome  then,    - 

Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace  ! 

The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 

Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes  here  ?— 

Enter  Gloster,  led  by  an  old  Alan. 
My  father,  poorly  led  ? — World,  world,  O  world  ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  makes  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Alan.  O   my  good  lord,  I  have  been  j'our  tenant, 
and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away  ;  good  friend,  be  gone  : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all. 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Alan.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  wajs  and  therefore  want  no  eyes  j 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw  :  Full  oft  'tis  seen, 
Our  mean^  secures  us  ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  son  Edgar,. 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father^s  wrath.!. 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again  ! 

Old  Alan.  How  now  ?  Who's  there  ? 

Edg.   [Aside.]  O   gods!  Who  is't  can  say,  I  am  at  the 
worst  ? 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Alan.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [Aside.]  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the  worst  is  not^. 
So  long  as  we  can  say.  This  is  the  worst. 

Old  Alan.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Alan.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
rthe  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw  ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm  :  My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him :  I  have  heard  more 

since  : 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  How  should  this  be  ? — 
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Bad  is  Ihe  trade  mu-t  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 

Ang"riDg  itself  and  othei-s.    [Aside.] — BlebS  thee,  master! 

Glo.   Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone  :  If,  for  my  sake, 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
J'the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love  ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he's  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the    time's   plague,  v.hen  madmen  lead  the 
blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure  : 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  ril  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I  have, 
Come  on't  what  v.  ill.  [Exit 

Glo.   Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

,£ds.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it  further.'' 

[Aside. 

Olo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [Aside.]  And  yet  1  must. — Bless  thy  sweet  eyes, 
they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot-path. 
Poor  Tom  hath  b-een  scared  out  of  his  good  wits  :  Bless 
the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend  !  Five  fiends  have  been 
in  poor  Tom  at  once  ;  of  Inst,  as  Obidicut  ;  Hohbidi- 
dance^  prince  of  dumbness  ;  Mahu,  of  stealing  ;  Modo, 
of  murder  ;  ^naFUhbertigihhit.oi  mopping  and  mowing 
who  since  possess  chamber-maids  and  waiting-women.^  So 
bless  thee,  master ! 

wl  Daub— di«gni.«e.  WARBFRTON. 

ts]  Shakespeare  has  made  Edfar,  in  hi?  feigned  distraction, -fretiuently  allude  to  a 
vile  imposture  of  some  English  Jesuits,  at  that'iime  much  the  subject  of  conversatioi^ 
Vhe  history  of  it  having  been  juet  then  compofeed  with  grreat  art  and  vig-our  of  styie 
3i)d  composition  by  Dr.  S.  Harseuet.  afterwards  .Tohhishop  of  York,  by  order  of  the 
-grivy  cou'icii.  jn  aVork  intitled,  "A  Declaration  ( ''egreefious  Popish  Imiwstures  to 
■*•  withdraw  her  Majesty's  Subjects  from  their  Allegiance,  Sec.  practised  by  Edmunds, 
''  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests  his  wicked  Associates;  "  printed 
1603.  The  imoosJ^ure  was  in  substance  this.  While  the  Spaniards  were  preparing- 
•iheir  armiida  against  Eng-land,  the  Jesuits  were  here  busy  at  work  to  promote  it  by 
wiBkino-  converts  :  one  method  they  employed  was  to  dispossess  pretended  demoniack^ 
by  which  artifice  they  made  several  liundred  converts  among  the  comir.on  people. 
The  principal  scene  of  this  faroe  was  laid  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Peck- 
"iViva.  a  Roman  catholic,  where  ]\Iar'.vood,  a  servant  of  Anthony  Babington  (who  was 
afterwards  executed  iov  treason;,  Trayford,  an  atfendarit  upon  Mr.  Peckham.  and 
Sarah  and  Priswood  Williams,  and  Anne  Smith,  tliree  chambermaids,  in  that  faiu 
ily,  came  into  the  priest's  hands  for  cure.  Dut  the  xiJscipline  of  the  patients  was  so 
io'n^  and  severe,  and  the  priests  so  elate  aiid  careless  wif'i  their  success,  that  the  plot 
T^-as  discovered  oii  ihe  confession  of  the  parlies  concerned,  and  the  contrivers  of  it 
'deservedly  punished.    The  £ire  devils  here  meutiuiied,  are  the  naaies  of  £ve  of  those 
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Glo.  Here,   take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the   heaven's 
plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes  :  that  I  am  wretched. 
Makes  thee  the  happier  : — Heavens,  deal  so  still  1 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,^  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly : 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me  :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm  ; 
Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

Before  ike  Duke  of  Albat^y' s  Palace.    Enter  Goneril  «nrf 
Edmund  ;  Steward  meeting  them. 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  marvel,   our  mild  husband* 
Not  met  us  on  the  way  : — Now,  where's  your  master  ? 

Siezv.  Madam,  within  ;  but  never  man  so  chang'd  : 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed  ; 
He  smil'd  <j '  it :   I  told  him,  you  were  coming ; 
His  answer  was.  The  worse :  of  Gloster's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot ; 
And  told  me,  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out : — 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him  5 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  j^ou  go  no  further.  [To  Edmund. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 

•who  were  made  to  act  in  this  farce  upon  the  chamber-maids  and  waitini?-wo- 
men-,  and  they  were  generally  so  ridiculously  nicknamed,  that  Harsnet  has 
one  chapter  "on  the  strange  names  of  their  devils-,  lest,"  said  he, "  meeting- them 
•otherwise  by  chance,  you  mistake  them  for  the  names  of  tapsters  or  jug-^lers*' 

WARBURTON. 

[9]  To  slave  an  ordinance — is  to  treat  it  ax  a  slave,  to  make  it  subject  to  us,  in- 
stead of  acting  in  obedience  to  it.  STEEVENS. 

[1]  It  must  be  reraerabered  that  Albany,  the  husband  of  Goneril,  disliked  in  the 
«2d  of  the  first  act,  the  scheme  of  oppressiwn  and  ingratitude.  JOHKSON. 
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That  dares  not  undertake  :  he'll  not  feel  wrongs, 

Which  tie  him  to  an  ansv.'er  :  Our  wishes,  on  the  way^ 

May  prove  effects."  Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother  ; 

Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers  : 

I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 

Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 

Shall  pass  betw^een  us  :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear. 

If  you  dare  venture  in  3  our  own  behalf, 

A  mistress's  command.     Wear  thi?  ;  spare  speech  ; 

[Giving  a  favour. 
Decline  your  head  :^  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air  ; — - 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.   Yours  in  the  ranlis  of  death. 

Gon.  My  most  dear  Gloster  !  [Exit  Edmund. 

O,  .the  difference  of  man,  and  man  !  To  thee 
A  woman's  services  are  due  ;  my  fool 
Usurps  my  bed. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord.  [Exit  Stewai'd;, 

Enter  Albany. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  O  Goneril ! 
You  are  not  w^orth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face.— -I  fear  your  disposition  : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  maternal  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use.* 

Gon.  No  more  ;  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  ; 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.     W'hat  have  you  done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick, 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate  !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
,A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 

[2]  The  wishes,  which  we  expressed  to  each  other  on  our  way  hither  may  be  coni; 
pleied,  and  piave  efiecnial  to  the  destruction  cf  my  husband.  MALONE. 

[S]  She  bids  bjm  decline  his  head,  th-it  she  rnight  give  him  a  kiss  (the  steward  be- 
ing present)  acd  that  it  n.ight  appear  to  him  only  as  a  whisper.  STEEVENS. 

[■i]  Alkiding  to  the  use  that  witcbe"?  and  inchanters  are  said  to  make  of  withered 
■brunches  in  their  cViarms.  A  fine  insinuarion  in  the  speaker,  that  she  was  ready  for 
the  most  unnatural  mischief,  and  a  preparative  cf  the  poet  to  her  plotting  with  the 
^.eiard  against  ber  hasbaaii's  iu>.  WAilBURTON 
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If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  dov/n  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
'Twill  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep/ 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man  ! 
That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering  ;  that  not  know'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.      Where's  thy  drum  1 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land  ; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats  ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still,  and  cry'st. 
Alack  !  why  does  he  so  ?     ' 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil ! 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman.^ 

Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood, 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones  : — Hovve'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shiipe  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! — 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.  What  news  ? 

Mes.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwall's  dead  j 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster's  eyes  I 

Ales.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
I'o  his  great  master  ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd, 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead  : 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  3'ou  are  above, 
You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge  ! — But,  O  poor  Gloster  ! 

[5]  Fishes  are  the  only  animals  that  are  known  to  prey  upon  their  own  specie?, 

JOHNSON, 
fo]  Diabolic  Qualities  appear  not  so  horrid  in  the  devil  to  whom  tbey  belone-,  as  io 
woman  who  uaataraily  aasumes  them.  WAKBUETOK. 
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Lost  he  his  other  eye  ! 

jMcs.   Both,  both,  my  lord. — 
This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer  ; 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.   [Aside.]  One  way  I  like  this  well  ;'' 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her, 
Blay  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life  : — Another  way, 
The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I'll  read,  and  answer.        [Exit 

Alb,  Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take  his  eyes  ? 

Mes.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mes.  No,  my  good  lord  ;   I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.   Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 

Mes.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;   'twas  he  inform'd  against  him  ; 
And  quit  the  house  on  purpose,  that  their  punishment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloster,  1  live 
To  thank  thee  for  the  love  ihou  show'dst  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend  ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  French  Camp  near  Dover.     Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gen- 
ilenian.^ 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly  gone  back 
know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of ;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  personal  return  was  most  requir'd, 
And  necessary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le  Per. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon- 
stration  of  grief? 

Gent.   Ay,  sir;  she  look  them,   read  them  in  my  pres- 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down  [ence  ; 

Her  dehcate  cheek  :  it  seem'd  she  was  a  queen 

[7]  Goneril's  plan  was  to  poison  her  sister — to  marry  Edmund— t'--  murder  Alba- 
ny—and to  get  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  A»  the  death  of  Cornwall  faciha- 
ted  ttie  'ast  part  of  her  scheme,  she  was  pleased  at  it;  but  disliked  it,  as  it  put  it  in 
-the  ;.ower  of  her  sistei- to  niarry  Edmund.  MASON. 

181  The  geDtleman  whom  he  sent  in  the  foregoiog  act  with  letters  to  Cordelia. 

JOHNflOJf. 
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Over  her  passion  ;  who,  most  rebel-Uke, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage  :   patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodhest.     You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  :   her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  hke  a  better  day :   Those  happy  smiles, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes  ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made-  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  Faith,  once,  or  twice,   she  heav'd  the  name    of 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart  ;  father 

C Tied ^  Sisters  1  sisters! — Shame  of  ladies !  sisters! 
Kent !  father  !  sisters  !   What  ?  i'the  storm  ?  i'the  night  ? 
Jjet  pity  not  be  believed  !^ — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes. 
And  clamour  moisten'd  :  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.   It  is  the  stars, 
The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  ; 
Else  one  self  mata  and  mate'  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.     You  spoke  not  with  her  since  ? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  return'd  ? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir  ;  The  poor  distress'd  Lear  is  i'the  town  : 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  What,  good  sir  ? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him  :  his  own  Un- 
kindness, 
That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  C:isualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — ^these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame* 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

[9]  Lft  not  such  a  thing  as  yhty  be  supposed  to  exist !  STEEVENS. 

.    fl]  The  same  husband  and  the  same  wife.-  JOHNSON. 

[2]  The  metaphor  is  here  preserved  wirh  great  knowledge  of  nature.  The  venom 
«f  poisonous  animals  being  a  high  caustic  salt,  thai  Las  all  the  effect  of  fire  upon  Ibe 
jarfc  WARBURTON. 
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Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  jou  heard  not  ? 

Ge7it.   'Tis  so  ;  they  are  aibot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  j^ou  to  our  master  Lear. 
And  leave  you  to  attend  liim  :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a  while  ; 
W^hen  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.      I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  same.  A  Tent.  Enter  Corx^f-lia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he  ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea  :  singing  aloud  ; 
CrownM  with  rank  furaiter,^  and  furrow-weeds, 
With  harlocks,"*  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,^  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
in  our  sustaining  corn. — A  century  send  forth  ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  tield, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.      [Exit  an  Officer.] — What  can 

man's  wisdom  do, 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phji.  There  is  means,  madam  ; 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks  ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eve  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  bles5"d  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears  !  be  aidant,  and  remediate, 
In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  seek  for  him  : 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.° 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Madam,  nevrs  ; 
The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before  ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father. 

[31  FtmUory.    By  ihe  old  herbalists,  vvritten  fumittery.  HARRIS.  " 

[4j  Harlocks  mu.=t  be  a  tyjxjgrdphical  error  for  charlock,  the  common  name  of 
ainavis    aroensis,  wild  mustard.  HARRIS. 

[5]  Darwl,  according  to  Gerard,  is  the  most  hurtful  of  weeds  among  com. 

fiTKEVF V^ 

T6]  The  reason  wiiich  should  guide  it.  JOaNSON. 
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It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 

Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied/ 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite,^ 

But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right  : 

Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him !  [Exetmt, 

SCExNE  V. 

A  Room  ?*?i  Gloster's  CasUe.     Enter  Regan  and  Ste';»ard 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himseif 
In  person  there  ? 

StezL'.   Madam,  with  much  ado  ; 
Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at  home  ^ 

Sieu\  No,  madara. 

Reg.  AVhat  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him  ? 

Stew.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  Taitb,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live  ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us  :  EdmCnd,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life  f  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'the  enem}^ 

Stew..  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter. 

Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow  ;  stay  with  us  ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Stew.  I  may  not,  madam  ; 
My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.   Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?  Behke, 
Something — I  know  not  what  ; — I'll  love  thee  much. 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stezv.  Madam,  I  had  rather — 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband  ; 
I  am  sure  of  that  :  and,  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  strange  oeiliads,'  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund  :   I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 


7]  Important,  as  in  olher  places  in  this  author,  for  importunate.  JOHNSON. 

C]  No  inflated,  no  swellingr  pride.  JOHNSON. 

9]  His  life  made  dark  a=  night  by  the  extinction  of  his  eyes.  STEEVENS. 

1]  OeiUade.  Fr.    A  cast,  or  siguificaut  glance  of  the  eye.  STEEVENS, 
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Stew.   I,  madam  ? 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding  ;  you  are,  I  know  it : 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note  :* 
My  lord  is  dead  :  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd  ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  for  your  lady's  : — You  may  gather  more.^ 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this  ; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  you, 
1  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Steiv.  'Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam  !  I  would  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  Country  near  Dover.       Enter  Gloster,  and  Edgar 
dressed  like  a  Peasant. 

Glo.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now  :  look,  how  we  labour. 

Glo.  Metbinks,  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep  : 
Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Glo.   So  it  may  be,  indeed  : 
Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd  :*  and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You  are  much  deceiv'd  ;  in  nothing  am  I  chang'd, 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Methinks,  you  are  better  spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  sir  ;  here's  the  place  : — stand   still. — 
How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eye?  so  low  ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :   Halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  I- 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 


i 


2)  Note,  nw-aiis  in  this  place  not  a  letter,  but  a  remark.  JOHNSON. 

3]  You  niuv  infer  more  than  I  have  directly  told  you.  JOHNSON. 

i]  Edgar  alters  his  voice  in  order  to  p-dbs  ai'ieiwaia»  tor  a  nialignant  spirit. 

JOHNSON. 
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Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  ;^  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight  :  The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  : — I'll  look  no  more  ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.^ 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Hdg.  Give  me  your  hand  :  You  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge  :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Gh.  Let  go  my  hand. 
Here,  friend,  is  another  purse  ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking  :  Fairies,  and  gods, 
Prosper  it  with  thee  !  Go  thou  further  off ; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir.  [Seems  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo.  O,  you  mighty  gods  ! 
This  world  do  I  renounce  ;  and,  in  your  sights, 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off : 
If  1  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  him  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well.     [He  leaps,  and  falls  along, 

Edg.  Gone,  sir  ?  farewell. — 
And  yet  1  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft."     Had  he  been  where  he  thought. 
By  this,  had  thought  been  past.-— Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir  !  friend  ! — Hear  you.  sir  ? — speak  ! 

[5]  Her  cock— her  cock-l)oa{.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  This  description  has  been  much  admired  since  the  time  of  Addison,  who 
has  remarked,  with  a  porr  atteni]jt  at  pleasantry,  that  "  He  who  can  read  it  with- 
"  out  being  giddy,  has  a  very  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one."  The  description 
is  certainly  not  mean,  hut  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  wrought  to  ihe  utmost  ex- 
cellence of  poetry.  He  that  looks  from  a  precipice,  finds  himself  assailed  by  one 
great  and  dreadful  image  of  irresistible  destniction  But  this  overwhelTr  ing 
idea  is  dissipated  and  enfeebled  from  the  instant  that  the  mind  can  restore 
itself  to  the  observation  of  particulars,  and  diffuse  its  attention  to  distinct  ob- 
jects. The  enumeration  of  the  choughs  and  crows,  the  samphire  man,  and 
the  fishers,  counteracts  the  great  effect  of  the  prospect,  as  it  peoples  the  desert 
of  immediate  vacuity,  and  stops  the  mind  in  the  rapidivy  of  its  descent  through  empti^ 
iiess  and  horror.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  Wheu  life  isijilUng  to  he  desUoyed,  JOHNSON, 
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Thus  Tiw^hi  he  pa?5,  indeed  :^ — Yet  he  revives  : 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossomer,^  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 

Thou  hadst  shiver'd  hke  an  egg  :  but  thou  dost  breathe  : 
liast  heavy  substance  ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st  ;  art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  tell  ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle  :   Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

E(Jg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn  :' 
Look  up  a-height  ; — the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard  :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?  'Tv^as  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  :irm  : 
Up  : — So  ; — How  i^'t  ?  Feel  you  your  legs  ?  You  stand 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 
Upon  the  crown  o'the  clitf,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons  ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd,"  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea  ; 
It  was  some  fiend:   Therefore,  thou  happy  fither, 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,^  who  iTxake  them  honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Glo.   I  do  remember  now  :   henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself. 
Enough,  enough,  and,  die.      That  thing  you  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  ;  often  'twould  say, 
The  fiend,  the  fiend  :  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

[8]  Thus  he  migrht  die  in  reality.     We  still  use  the  vvord  passing  bell.     JOHNS. ^ 
[9]  The  substance  cfilled  gossamer  is  formed  of  the  collected  webs  of  fivipg-sniders, 

and  during  calm  weather  iu  auUiwn  sonieiimes  falls  in  amazing-  quauiities'.     Sea 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  348.  HOLT  WHITK. 

"  "  This  chalkv  boundary,  STEEVENS. 


ril  Thi 

12]  Varied  with  protuberances,  STEEVEXS. 

[3]  The  purest ;  thf 


_  ,  The  purest ;  the  most  free  from  evil.    JOHNSON, So  in  Tiraon  of  Athens 

'Rcoti,  you  c'tar  gi'd*.''  JllALONE. 
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Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts."* — But  who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  up  withjlowers. 
The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining  ;  I  am  the 
king  himself. 

Edg.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect. — There's 
your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a 
crow-keeper  :^  Draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. — Look,  look, 
a  mouse  !  Peace,  peace  ; — this  piece  of  toasted  cheese 
will  do't. There's  my  gauntlet  ;  I'll  prove  it  on  a  gi- 
ant.— Bring  up  the  brown  bills. — O,  well  flown,  bird  !^ 
i'the  clout,  i'the  clout  :  hewgh  ! — Give  the  word.' 

Edg.  Sweet  marjoram. 

Lear.   Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha  !  Goneril ! — with  a  white  beard  ! — They  flat- 
ter'd  me  like  a  dog  f  and  told  me,  I  had  white  hairs  in 
my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  say  ay, 
and  no,  to  every  thing  I  said  ! — Ay  and  no  too  was  no 
good  divinity.  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and 
the  wind  to  make  me  chatter  f  when  the  thunder  would 
not  peace  at  my  bidding  ;  there  I  found  them,  there  I 
smelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words  : 
they  told  me,  I  was  every  thing;  'tis  a  lie  ;  lam  not 
ague-proof. 

Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember  :' 
Is't  not  the  king  ? 

Lear.  A}',  every  inch  a  king  : 

[4]  To  be  melancholy  is  to  have  the  mind  chained  fiown  to  one  painful  ideai 
there  is  therefcfre  2:reat  proprietT  in  exhorting  Gloster  to  free  tJiougats,  to  an  eman« 
cipation  of  his  soul  from  grief  and  (iesf^iair.  JOHNSON. 

[5]  In  several  counties  to  this  day,  they  call  a  stuffed  fiefure,  representino-  a  raan, 
and  armed  with  a  Imjw  and  arrow,  set  up  to  fright  the  crows  from  the  fioiit,  and  com, 
a  cmK-Jceeper  as  well  as  a  scart-crou:  THEOBALD. 

This  croxi'-keeptr  was  so  coirimon  in  the  author's  time  that  it  is  one -of  the  few  pe- 
culiarities mentioned  by  Ortelids  in  h'S  account  of  our  island.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  Lear  is  here  raving-  of  archeiy,  and  shootingr  at  buts,  as  is  plain  by  the  words 
i'  tfif.  clout,  that  !«.  the  white  mark  the?  set  up  and  aim  at :  hence  the  phrase,  to  hit 
the  white.  WARBUKTON. 

[7]  Lear  supposes  himself  in  a  earrison,  and  before  he  lets  Edgar  pass,  requires 
the  watch-word.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  They  played  the  s\)aniei  to  me.  JOHNSON. 

[9]  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  kin?  Canute's  behaviour  when  his  courtiers 
flattered  him  as  lord  of  the  sea.  STEEVENS. 

[1]  I'nck,  says  Mr.  Hanmer,  is  a  ward  frequently  used  for  the  air,  or  that  pe- 
culiarity in  a  face,  voice,  or  gesture,  wiiich  distinguishes  it  from  others. 

STEEVENS. 
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When  I  do  stare,  see,  how  the  subject  quakes. — 
I  pardon  that  man's  hfe  ;   What  was  thy  cause  ? 
Adultery, — 

Thou  shalt  not  die  :  Die  for  adultery  !  No  : 
The  wren  goes  te't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yon'  simpering  dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow  ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ; 
The  fitchew,^  nor  the  soiled  horse,^  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above  : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 

Beneath  is  all  the  fiends'  ;  there's  hell,  there's  darkness, 
there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning,  scalding,  stench, 
consumption  ; — Fye,  fye,  fye  !  pah  ;  pah  !  Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagi- 
nation :   there's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand  ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first  ;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glo.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  !   This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost  thou 
squint  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid  ;  I'll  not 
love. — Read  thou  this  challenge  ;  mark  but  the  penning 
of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report : — it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  ? 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes  in  your 
head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your  eyes  are  in  a 
heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light  :  yet  you  see  how  this 
world  goes. 

[21  The  fitchew— a  polecat.  POPE. 

[3J  Soiled  horse--  is  a  term  for  a  horse  that  has  been  fed  with  hav  and  corn  in  the 
stable  during  the  winter,  and  is  turned  out  in  the  spring  to  take  the  first  flush  of 
grass,  or  has  it  cut  and  carried  in  to  him.  This  at  once  cleanses  the  animal,  and 
fiWi  hjiu  with  blood.  iSTEEVEXS. 
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Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how  this  world 
goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears  :  see  how  yon' 
justice  rails  npon  yon'  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear  : 
Change  places  ;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice, 
which  is  the  thief? — Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark 
at  a  beggar? 

Glo,  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ?  There  thou 
might'st    behold    the  great  image  of  authority  :    a  dog's 

obeyed  in  office. 

Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 

"Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?  strip  thine  own  back  : 

Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind. 

For  which   thou  whipp'st  her.     The   usurer  hangs  the 

cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
A-rm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none  ;   I'll  able  'em;* 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes  ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now,  now  : 
full  off  my  boots  : — harder,  harder  ;  so. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd  ! 
Pieason  in  madness  ! 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Gloster  : 
Thou  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  waul,  and  cry  : — I  will  preach  to  thee  ;  mark  me. 

Glo,  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  born,  we  cry,  that  we  are  come 

To  this  great  stage  of  fools  ; This  a  good  block  ?* — 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt  :   I'll  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  -upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 


ei 


4]  An  old  phrase  signifying  to  qualify,  or  uphold  them.  WARBURTON. 

5]  Perhaps  we  should  read, 

'Tis  a  g-ood  biock.  RITSON. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman,  Tuith  Attendants. 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is  ;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?  What,  a  prisoner  ?  I  am  even 
The  natural  foci  of  fortune. — Use  me  well  ; 
You  shall  have  ransome.     Let  me  hare  a  surgeon^ 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent.   You   shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?  All  m3^self  / 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt,^ 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pols, 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir, — 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravel}^  like  a  bridegroom  .   What  'i 
I  will  be  jovid  ;  come,  come  ;  I  am  a  king, 
My  masters,  know  you  that  ? 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.  Then  there's  \i(Q  in  it.     Nay,  an  you  get  it.  you 
shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

l^Exit,  running;  Attendants folloTsf, 

Gent.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch  ; 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king  ! — Thou  hast  one  daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you  :  W^hat's  your  will  ? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent.  Most  sure,  and  vulgar  :  every  one  hears  that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour, 
How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot  ;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.^ 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir  :  that's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is  here. 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Edg.   I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me  ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  ! 

Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  j^ou  '^ 

fB]  A  man  ot  ja!t  is  a  man  of  tewrs.  STEEVENS. 

[71  The  main  body  is  expected  to  be  descried  every  hour.    The  espre.=s-.un  i;  harsh, 

JOH^SOS  , 
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Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  by  fortune's  blows  ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeUng  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand, 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

GIo.  Hearty  thanks  : 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Steward. 

Stew.  A  proclaimed  prize  !  Most  happy  ! 
That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember  :® — The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 
Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edgar  opposes 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 
Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor  ?  Hence  ; 
J^est  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vHrther  xasion. 

Stew.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,^  and  let  poor  volk 
pass.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my  hfe, 
'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis  by  a  vortnight.  Nay, 
come  not  near  the  old  man  ;  keep  out,  che  vor'ye,'  orise 
try  whether  your  costard*  or  my  bat  be  the  harder  :  Chi'll 
be  plain  with  you. 

Stew.  Out,  dunghill  ! 

Edg.  Chi'll  pick  your  teeth,  zir  :  Come  ;  no  matter  vor 
your  foins.^ 

[They  fight ;   and  Edgar  kyiocks  him  down. 

Stew.  Slave,  thou  hak  slain  me  : — Villain,  take  my  purse; 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body  ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  fmd'st  about  me, 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster  ;  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party  : — O,  untimely  death  !  [Dies. 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well  :  A  serviceable  villain  ; 

[8]  Quickly  recollect  the  past  offences  of  thy  life,  and  recommend  thyself  to  hea- 
ven. WARBUHTON. 

[9J  Gang  your  gait  is  a  common  expression  in  the  North.  Tn  the  last  rebfUion, 
■when  the  Scotch  soldiers  had  finished  their  exercise,  instead  of  our  term  of  dismis- 
sion, their  phrase  was  gang  your  gnits.  STEEVENS. 

{11   Che  vor  ye — /  warn  you.     Edgar  counterfeits  the  western  dialect. 

■  i/  fa  JOHNSON. 

:2]  Costard  is  head.  STEEVENS. 

[i]  To  foin  is  to  make  what  we  call  a  tkrujt  in  fencing.  STEEVENS. 

19  .  Vol.  IX.  N 
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As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress, 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father  ;  rest  you. — 
Let's  see  his  pockets  :  these  letters,  that  he  speaks  of, 
May  be  my  friends*— He's  dead  :   I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-iran. — Let  us  see  : — - 
Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we'd  rip  their  hearts  ; 
Their  papers,  is  jmore  lawful."* 

[Reads.]  Let  our  i-eciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  You 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off':  if  your  will  want 
.  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  There  is  no- 
thing done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror  :  Then  am  I  the  pri- 
soner, and  his  bed  my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth  where- 
of deliver  me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your  wife,  {so  I  would  say,)  and  your  affectionate  ser- 
vant, GoNERIL. 

X>  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will  I^ — ■ 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life  ; 
And  the  exchange,  my  brother  ! — Here,  in  the  sands, 
Thee  I'll  rake.up,^  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murdVous  lechers  :   and,  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke  f  For  him  'tis  well, 
'Tiiat  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

\^Ea:it  Edgar,  dragging  out  the  body. 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad  :  how  stiiT  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !  Better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs  ; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Re-enter  Edgar. 
Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  : 
'Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I'll  bestow  you  with  a  friend.  [Exeunt. 

[4]  Our  enemies  are  put  upon  the  rack,  and  torn  in  pieces  to  extort  confession  of 
xtbeir  secrets  5  to  tear  open  their  letters  is  more  lav/ful.  WARBURTON. 

[5]  O  undistinguished  licentiousness  of  a  woman's  inclination.        STEEVENS- 

[6]  I'll  cover  thee.    In  Stafi'ordshire,  to  raLe  the  lire,  is  to  cover  it  with  fuel  for  the 
.-sight.  JOHNSON. 

17] .  The  duke  of  Albany,  wliose  death  is  machinated  bv  practice  or  treason. 

JOKNSON. 
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SCENE  VII. 

A  Tent  in  the  French  Camp.  Lear,  on  a  bed,  asleep  ;  Phy- 
sician, Gentleman,  and  others,  attending  :  Enter  Corde- 
lia ajid  Ken't. 

Cor.  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live,  and  work, 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?  My  life  will  be  too  short. 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'erpaid. 
All  my  reports  go  w  ith  the  modest  truth  ; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited  :^ 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours  ; 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  ; 
Yet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  made  intent : 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.    Then  be  it  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does  the 
king  ?  [To  the  Physician. 

Phys.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  ! 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  flither  !^ 

Phys.  So  please  your  majesty, 
That  we  may  -wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor.  Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
rthe  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  madam  ;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phys.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him  ; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well. 

Phys.  Please  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  music  there. 

Cor.  O  my  dear  father  !  Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

J8]  Be  better  dressecU  put  on  a  belter  suit  of  clothes.  STEEVE>'S. 

[9]  Changed  by  his  children.  MALONE. 
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To  stand  against  the  Jeep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 

Of  quick,  cross  lightnincr  ?  to  watch  (poor  perdu  !) 

With  this  thin  helm  I'  Mine  enemy's  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 

v\gainst  my  fire  ;  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn^ 

In  short  and  musty  straw  ?  Alack,  alack  ! 

'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 

Had  not  concluded  all.— He  wakes  ;  speak  to  him. 

rhys.  Madam,  do  you  ;   'tis  fittest. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'the  grave.-- 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  hke  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ': 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know  ;  When  did  you  die  ? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide  ! 

Fhys.  He's  scarce  awake  ;  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Where  am  I  ? — Fair  dav- 
light  ?- 
f  am  mightily  abus'd.* — I  should  even  die  with  pity, 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. —  " 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands  : — let's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick. — ^'Would  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O,  look  upon  me,  sir. 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  : 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.   Pray,  do  not  mock  me  :  ■ 

i  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
1  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful  :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
AVhat  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
llemembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  1  did  lodge  last  night  :   Do  not  laugh  at  me  ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordeha. 

[1]  The  allusion  is  to  liie  forlorn-hope  in  an  army,  which  are  put  upon  desperate 
adventures,  and  called  in  French  enfaas  ptrdus  :  she  therefore  calls  her  father,  poor 
Ijerdu.  WARBURTON. 

[2]  I  am strane^ely  imposed  od  by  appearances;  I  am  in  a  strange  mist  of  uncer- 
tainty. JOHNSON. 
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Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  yo'"  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  'faith  :  I  pray,  weep  not: 
If  Toa  have  po:     u  for  me,  I  will  drink  it : 
1  know,  YOU  do  not  love  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  1  do  remember,  done  me  wrong  : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Ke?it.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Phys.  Be  comforted,  good  madam  :  the  great  rage, 
You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him  :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost.* 
Desire  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  setthng. 

Cor.  Wiirt  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me  : 
Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old,  and  foolish. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Physician^  and  Attendants. 

Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir. 
That  the  duke  of  Cornwall  was  sa  slain  T 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent.  As  it  is  said, 
The  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent,-  They  sa}^  Edgar, 
His  banish'd  son,  is  with  the  earl  of  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable. 
'Tis  time  to  look  about  ;  the  powers  o'the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought. 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought.  [Exit. 

[3]  To  reconcile  it  to  his  apprehensioo.  WARBUUTON. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  Camp  of  the  British  Forces^  near  Dover. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Edmund,  Regan,  Officers, 

Soldiers,  and  others. 

Edm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose  hold  ; 
Or,  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course  :  He's  full  of  alteration, 
-And  self-reproving  : — bring  his  constant  pleasure.* 

[To  an  Officer,  -who  gees  out. 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord, 
You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you  : 
Tell  me, — but  truly,— but  then  speak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.   In  honoured  love. 

Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forefended  place  ? 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her  :   Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her, 

Edm.  Fear  me  not  :— 

She,  and  the  duke  her  husband,- 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [Aside. 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  met.— 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — The  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forced  to  cry  out.     Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business, 
It  toucheth  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king  ;*  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

[4]  His  settled  resolution.  JOHNSON. 

[5]  This  business  (says  Albany,)  touches   us   as   France   invades   our  land,  not 
as  It  holds  the  king,  4tc.  i.  e.  eraboldeios  him  to  assert  his  former  title. 

STEEVENS. 
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Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  ? 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy  : 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

Mb.  Let  us  then  determine 
With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  1  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent. 

Reg.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us  ? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'Tis  most  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 

Gon    O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle  :    [Aside.]   I  will  go. 
As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edgar,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor/ 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  ril  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edm.  Reg.  Gon.  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 

Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :   VWetched  though  1  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there  :   If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.^  Fortune  love  you ! 

Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 
When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  riL  appear  again.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well ;  I  will  o'erlook  thy  paper. 
Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  up  your  powers, 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery  ; — but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time.^  [Exit. 

Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love  ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd. 
If  both  remain  alive  :   To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril  ; 

[6]  All  designs  against  your  life  will  have  an  end.  STEEVEJ^S  . 

[7]  We  Will  be  ready  to  meet  the  occasion,  JOHNSON, 
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And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side, 

Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  then,  we'll  use 

His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being  done. 

Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 

His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 

Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, —  * 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 

Shall  never  see  his  pardon  :  for  my  state 

^3tands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IL 
A  Field  heiween  the  two  Camps.     Alarum  7s}ithin.     Enter, 

with  drum  and  colours,  Lear,  Cordelia,  and  their  Forces: 

and  exeunt.     Enter  Edgar  a7id  Gloster. 

Edg.  Here^- father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host ;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive  : 
if  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I'll  bring  you  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir  !  [Exit  Edgar. 

Alarums;  afterwards  a  Retreat.     Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.   Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  away  ; 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  tu'en  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Glo.  No  further,  sir  ;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither  : 
Ripeness  is  all.®  Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL 

TTie   British  Camp   near  Dover.     Enter,  in  conquest,  with 
drum  and  colours,  Edmund;  Lear  avicZ  Cordelia,  as  pri- 
soners :  Officers,  Soldiers,  ^c. 
Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away  :  Good  guard  ; 

Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 

That  are  to  censure  them. 
Cor.  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  worst. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down  ; 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. — 

Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters  ? 

;  3]  To  be  r«acfj/,  prepared,  is  all.  STEEVENS. 
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Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no  !  Come,  let's  away  to  prison  : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down, 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  :  So  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court-news  ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too,— 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  out ; — 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies  :^  And  we'll  wear  out^ 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  b}^  the  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  awa3\ 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.'  Have  I  caught  thee  ? 
He  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.*  Wipe  thine  eyes  ; 
The  goujeres^  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell,* 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep  :  we'll  see  them  starve  first. 
Come.  \_Exeuiit  Lear  and  Cordelia,  guarded. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain  ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  ;   [Giving  a  paper.]  go,  follow  them 

to  prison : 
One  step  I  have  advanc'd  thee  ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes :  Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is  :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword  : — Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  question  ;  either  say,  thou'lt  do't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Qji.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it  ;  and  write  Happy,  when  thou  hast  done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly  ;  and  carry  it  so, 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Offi.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit. 

[9]  As  if  we  were  angels  commissioned  to  survey  and  report  the  lives  of  men, 
and  were  consequently  endowed  with  the  power  of  prying  into  the  original  motives, 
of  actiou  and  the  mysteries  of  conduct.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  The  thought  is  extremely  noble,  and  expressed  in  a  sublime  of  imagery  that 
Seneca  fell  short  of  on  the  like  occasion.  "  Ecce  spectaculum  dignum  ad  quod  res- 
"  piciat,  intentui  operi  suo  deus  -.  ecce  par  deo  dignum,  vir  fortis  cum  mala  fortuna 
"  eomposjtus."  WARBURTON. 

[2]  It  is  usual  to  smoke  foxes  out  of  their  holes,  STEEVENS. 

[S]  The  gou.jerts  is  the  morbus  gailicus.  Gouge,  Fr.  cue  of  the  common  women 
attending  a  camp.  il  ANMER. 

r41  Fiesu  and  ielI~Ses!i  aad  eiiin.  JOHNSON. 

Vol.  IX.  N  2 
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Flourish.     Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  Kegax,  Officers,  and 
Atleiidcaits. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain, 
And  fortune  led  you  well  :  you  have  the  captives. 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife  : 
We  do  require  them  of  you  ;  so  to  use  them, 
A?  wd:  shall  tind  their  merits  and  our  safety- 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.   Sir,  1  thought  it  fit 
To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard  ; 
Whose  age  has  charm?  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  plack  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impressed  lances  in  our  eyes* 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  the  queen  ; 
My  reason  all  the  same  ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
Vvhere  you  shall  hold  your  session.     At  this  time, 
We  sweat,  and  bleed  ;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend  ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness  : — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Requires  a  fitter  place. ^ 

Alb.   Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war,         ■         , 
Vot  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 
Methinks,  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demandedj 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers  ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person  : 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up,^ 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot  : 
In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
3Iore  than  in  your  advancement. 

Rtig.  In  my  rights, 
By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Alb.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 

Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  Holla,  holla  ! 

[5]  Turn  the  launce-men,  whom  we  have  hired  by  giving  them  »re*«7w»itv,  against 
us.  STEEVENS. 

[6]  The  determination  ol  the  question,  what  shall  he  done  with  Cordelia  and  her 
father,  should  be  reser>ed  for  greater  privacy.  STEEVENS. 

[7]  Immediacy,  supremacy  in  opposition  to  suhordmation,  w  hich  has  quiddam  mt^ 
lidum  between  itee If  and  power  JOHNSON. 
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That  eye,  that  told  you  so,  look'd  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony  ; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me  ;  the  walls  are  thine  ;^ 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here . 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good-will.^ 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title  thine. 

[To  Edmund. 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason  : — Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason  ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent  -.—[Pointing  to  Gon.]— For  your  claim. 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  ;  [fair  sister. 

'Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude  ! 

Alb.  Thou  artarm'd,  Gloster  : — Let  the  trumpet  sound  : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person, 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge  ;  [Throwing  down  a  glove. 1  I'll  prove 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less  [it  on  thy  heart, 
Than  I  have  here  proclainvd  thee. 

Reg.  Sick,  O,  sick ! 

Gon.  If  not,  I'll  ne'er  trust  poison.  [Aside. 

Edm.  There's  my  exchange  :   [Throwing  down  a  glovcl 
What  in  the  world  he  is. 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies  : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet  :  he  that  dares  approach, 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not  ?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 
^    Alb.  A  herald,  ho  ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue  ;  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

[S]  A  nietdpborical  phrase  taken  irora  the  camp,  and  signifying,  to  suntnder  at 
discrttion.  WARI3URTON. 

r9]  To  obstruct  their  union  lies  not  in  yoiu*  good  pleasure:  your  veto  will  avail 
nothing.  iilALO^'fi. 
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Eater  a  Herald. 

Alb,  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  RegaNj  led 
Come  hither,  herald, — Let  the  trumpet  sound, — 
And  read  out  this.  • 

Off.  Sound,  trumpet.  [A  trumpet  sounds. 

Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality,  cr  degree,  Ziithin  the  li^is  of  the 
array,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  supposed  earl  of  Glos- 
fer,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear  at  the 
rkird  sound  of  the  trumpet  :   He  is  bold  in  his  defence. 

Edm.   Sound.  [1  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [2  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [3  Trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within 
Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'the  trumpet. 

Her.   What  are  you  ? 
Your  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost  ; 
By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  ana  canker-bit  : 
Yet  am  1  noble,  as  the  adversary 
i  am  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl  of  Glos- 

Edm.  Himself; — Whatsay'st  thou  to  him?  [ter  ? 

Edg.   Draw  thy  sword  ; 
That,  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice  :   here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession  :^  I  protest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Despite  thy  victor-sword,  and  lire-new  fortune, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor  : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father  ;  " 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince  ; 
And,  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  Ko, 
'I  his  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 

[9]  The />r»ri/-g-e  of  this  Orirh  mean*  thf  jTivilcge  f^-ained  by  takinjr   the  catb  ad- 
ttiini.t^red  ui  the  re^-uliir  ijiiiia;ion  of  a  kiiigh:  profci>ecl.  JOHNSON. 
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To  prove  upon  thj  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 
Thou  Hest. 

Edm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name  ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding  breathes,* 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn  : 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head  ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise,) 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  wa}', 
^Vhere  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — Trumpets,  speak. 

[AIaru7ns.      Tliey  Jight.     Edmv^b  falls, 

Go7i.  O  save  him,  save  him !  this  is  practice,  Gloster  : 
By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite  ;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame. 
Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it  : — Hold,  sir  : — 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil  ; — 
iS'o  tearing,  lady  ;  I  perceive,  3'ou  know  it. 

[Gives  the  letter  to  Edmund, 

Go7i.  Say,  if  I  do  ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine  : 
Who  shall  arriiign  me  for't  ? 

.'2/6.  Most  monstrous  ! 
Know'st  thou  this  paper  ? 

Gm.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know.  [Exit 

Alb.  Go  after  her  :  she's  desperate  ;  govern  her. 

[To  an  Officer,  zcho  goes  out, 

Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have  I  done  | 
And  more,  much  more  :  the  time  will  bring  it  out : 
'Tis  past,  and  so  am  I  :   But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?  l^  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity. 
I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us  : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 

[1]  'Say  for  tsiay.  soE:e  istew  or  probabiUty.    POPE- Say  is  sample,  a  taste. 

STEEVENS. 
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Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.   7  hou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true  ; 
The  wheel  i.>  come  full  circle  ;  I  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness  : — I  must  embrace  thee  j 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father  ! 

Edg.   Worthy  prince, 
I  know  it  well. 

Alb.   Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father  ? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a  brief  tale  ; — 
And,  when  'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  follow'd  me  so  near,  (O  our  lives'  sweetness  ! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd  hourly  die 
Rather  than  die  at  once  !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  mad-man's  rags  ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd  :   and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost  ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair  j 
Never  (O  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  1  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  hirn  my  pilgrimage  :   But  his  fiaw'd  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
"i'wixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy,  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  'Ihis  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good  :  but  speak  you  on  ; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  if  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in  ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 
To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  ;  but  another, 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  1  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorrM  society  ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
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Pie  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  biiist  heaven  ;  thre«'  hirn  on  my  father  : 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Le^irnnd  him, 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd,  which  in  recounting 
Hiss  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strin2,s  of  life 
Began  to  crack  :   Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  trancM. 

Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent  ;  who  in  disguise 
Follow 'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastily^  with  a  bloody  knife. 

Ge7Lt.  Help  !  help  !  O  help  I 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent.   'Tis  hot,  it  smokes  ; 
It  came  even  from  the  heart  of 

Alb.  Who,  man  ?  speak. 

Gent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady  :  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poison'd  ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both  ;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead  ! — 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Kent.  , 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent,  sir. 

Alb.  0  1  it  is  he. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent.   1  am  come 
To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night ; 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 
Speak,  Edmund,  where's  the  king  ?  and  where's  Cordelia  ? 
■ — See'st  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[The  bodies  of  Gon.  and  Reg.  are  brought  in. 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 
The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself 

Alb.  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  lite  : — Some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
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Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send, — 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle  ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia  : — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Jib.   Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord  ? — Who  has  the  office  ?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  on  ;  take  my  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.  [Exit  Edgae. 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  herself.* 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her !  Bear  him  hence  awhile. 

[Edmund  is  borne  off". 
Enter  Lear,   with   Cordelia   dead  in  his  arms;  Edgar^ 
Officers^  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men  of 
stones  ; 
Had  1  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
*;[  hat  heaven's  vault  should  crack  : — O,  she  is  gone  for 

ever ! — 
I  knov/  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives  ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.   Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ?^ 

[2]  To  fordo  signifies  to  destroy  by  suicide.  STEEVENS. 

[3]  It  appears  to  me  that  by  the  promistd  end  Kent  does  not  mean  that  conclusion 
^  hich  the  state  of  their  atfairs  seemed  to  promise,  but  the  end  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  when  Christ  foretells  to  his  disciples  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  des- 
cribing to  them  the  signs  which  were  to  precede,  and  mark  the  approach  of,  our  fi- 
iral  dissolution,  he  says,  "  For  in  those  days  skail  be  affUction  such  as  was  not  from  ths 
ieginning^  of  the  creation  which  God  created  unto  this  time,  neither  shall  be:'"  and  af- 
terwcU'ds  he  says,  ''  Now  the  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father 
the  son  ;  and  children  shiH  rise  up  against  their  farents,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be 
put  to  death.''''  Kent  in  contemplating  the  unexampled  scene  of  exquisite  affliction 
•which  was  then  before  him,  and  the  unnatural  att*-mpt  of  Goneril  and  Began 
against  their  father's  life,  recollects  these  passages,  and  asks,  whether  that  was  the 
end  of  the  world  *hat  had  been  foretold  to  us  .''  To  which  Edgar  adds,  or  only  a  re- 
presentation or  resemblance  of  that  horror  ? 

So  Macbeth,  •A'uen  he  calls  upon  Banquo,  Malcolm,  ^c.  to  view  Duncan  murder- 
ed, says— 

x up,  up,  and  see 

"  The  great  doom^s  image .'  Malcolm  !  Banquo !  ■ 

"As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights, 
"  To  countenance  this  horror." 
^  There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  same  passages  in  scripture,  in  a  speech  of 
Crloster's.  which  he  makes  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  Act : 

'•  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us; — love  cools  j 
friendship  fylls  off";  brothers  diviae  •,  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord ;  in  jial- 
aces;  treason ;  aad  the  bond  cracked  twixt  son  and  father.     This  villain  of  mine 
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Alb.  Fall,  and  cease  ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs  ;  she  lives  !  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master  !  [Kneeling. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her  ;  now  she's  gone  for  ever  I — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.     Ha  ! 
What  is't  thou  say'st  ? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Centle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Of.   'Tis  true,  my  lords,  h6  did. 

Lear.   Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 
I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip  :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you ! 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'the  best : — I'll  tell  you  straight. 

KefU.   If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight  :  Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same  ;  3'our  servant  Kent :  Where  is  your 
servant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too  : — He's  dead  and  rotten, 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  am  the  very  man  ; — 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay, 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither.  [deadly. — 

Ke7U.    Nor   no    man   else  ;    all's  cheerless,  dark,  and 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fore-doom'd  themselves, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says  ;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

comes  under  the  prediction  ;  there's  son  against  father  ;  the  king  falls  from  the  bias  of 
nature  ;  there's  father  against  child :  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time." 

If  any  criticks  should  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  this  explanation,  that  the  per- 
sons of  the  drama  are  pasrans,  and  of  consequence  unacquainted  with  the  scriptures, 
they  eive  Shakespeare  credit  for  more  accuracy  than  I  fccir  he  possessed. 

^^  ^  *^      M.MASON. 

This  note  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  is  inserted  in  the  present  work  with  the 
utmost  degree  cf  gratitude  to  its  author.  STEEVEN6. 

20  Vol.  IX. 
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Enter  an  Officer. 

Off^.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alb.   That's  but  a  trifle  here. — 
You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 
Shall  be  applied  :  For  u.e,  we  will  resign, 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty, 
To  him  cur  absolute  power  : — You,  to  your  rights  ; 

[To  Edg^r  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see  ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  i*  No,  no,  no  life  : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  O,  thou  wilt  come  no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  ! — 
Pray  you,  undo  this  button.^     Thank  you,  sir. — 
Do  you  see  this  ?  Look  on  her, — look, — her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there  ! —  [He  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints  : — My  lord,  my  lord. — 

Kent.  Break,  heart ;   I  pr'ythee,  break ! 

Edg.   Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass  !   He  hates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe.     Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  and  Edgar^ 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 

Kent.   I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go  ; 
My  master  calls,  and  1  must  not  say,  no.  [Dies, 

Alb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey  ; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most :   we,  that  are  young, 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 
[Exeunt,  rvith  a  dead  march. 

[4]  This  i«  an  pxpression  of  tenderness  for  his  dead  Cordelia,  (not  his  fool,  as  some 
have  thoii^'ht)  on  whose  lips  he  is  still  intent,  and  dies  away,  while  he  is  searchine 
there  for  indications  of  life.  STEEVENS. 

[3j  The  Rev.  J.  Warton  judiciously  ol>sei-ves,  that  the  swelling  and  heaving  of 
t»e  beart  is  described  by  this  most  expressive  circumstan'-e.  STEEVENS. 
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Romeo  axd  Juliet.]  The  story  on  which  this  play  is 
founded,  is  related  as  a  true  one  in  Girolamo  de  la  Corte's 
History  of  Verona.  It  was  originally  published  by  an 
anonymous  Italian  novelist  in  1549  at  Venice  ;  and  again 
in  1553,  at  the  same  place.  The  first  edition  of  Bandello's 
work  appeared  a  year  later  than  the  last  of  these  already 
mentioned.  Pierre  Boisteau  copied  it  with  alterations  and 
additions.  Belleforest  adopted  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
collection  1596  :  but  very  probably  some  edition  of  it  yet 
more  ancient  had  found  its  way  abroad  ;  as,  in  this  im- 
proved state,  it  was  translated  into  English,  by  Arthur 
Brooke,  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  1562,  but 
without  a  name.  On  this  occasion  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  poem  entitled,  The  tragicall  Hisiorie  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet :  It  was  republished  in  1587,  under  the  same  title  : 
*•  Contayning  in  it  a  rare  Example  of  true  Constancie  :  with 
the  suhtill  Counsels  and  Practices  of  an  old  Fryer^  and  their 
Event.  Imprinted  by  R.  Robinson.''^  Among  the  entries  on 
the  Books  of  the  Stationers' Company,  I  find  Feb.  18,  1582: 
^'M.  I'ottel]  Romeo  and  Juletta.''  Again,  Aug.  5.  1596  : 
"  Edward  White]  a  new  ballad  o^  Romeo  and  Juliett.''^  The 
same  story  is  found  in  The  Palace  of  Pleasure  :  however, 
Shakespeare  was  not  entirely  indebted  to  Painter's  epitome; 
but  rather  to  the  poem  already  mentioned.  Stanyhurst,  the 
translator  of  Virgil  in  1582,  enumerates  Julietta  among 
his  heroines,  in  a  piece  which  he  calls  an  Epitaph,  or  Com- 
mune Defunctorum  :  and  it  appears  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
observed,)  from  a  passage  in  Ames's  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, that  the  story  had  likewise  been  translated  by  another 
hand.  Captain  Breval  in  his  Travels  tells  us,  that  he  saw 
at  Verona  the  tomb  of  these  unhappy  lovers.     Steevens. 

This  story  was  well  known  to  the  English  poets  betore 
the  time  of  Shakespeare.  In  an  old  collection  of  poems, 
called  A  gorgeous  Gallery  of  gallant  Inventions ^  1578,  I 
find  it  mentioned  : 

"  Sir  Romeus'  annoy  but  trifle  seems  to  mine." 

And  again,  Romeus  and  Juliet  are  celebrated  in  "  Apoor 
Knight  his  Palace  of  private  Pleasure.  1579."      Farmer. 
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The  first  of  the  foregoing  notes  was  prefixed  to  two  of 
our  former  editions  ;  but  as  the  following  may  be  in  some 
respects  more  correct,  it  would  be  unjustly  withheld  from 
the  pubhck. — This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  profited 
by  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Malone.  Steevens. 

The  original  relater  of  the  story  on  which  this  play  is 
formed,  was  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  who 
died  in  1529.  His  novel  did  not  appear  till  some  years 
after  his  death  ;  being  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1535,  un- 
der  the  title  of  La  Giulietta.  A  second  edition  was  pub 
lished  in  1539  :  and  it  was  again  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  in  1553,  (without  the  author's  name,)  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  Historia  nuorameiite  ritrovata  di  due  nohili 
Amanti,  con  la  loro  pietosa  morte  ;  inte-rcenuta  gia  nella 
€itta  di  Verona,  nell  tempo  del  Signor  Bartolomeo  delta 
Scala.     Nuovamente  stampata. 

In  1554  Bandello  published,  at  Lucca,  a  novel  on  the 
same  subject;  [Tom.  11.  Nov.  ix.]  and  shortly  afterwards 
Boisteau  exhibited  one  in  French,  founded  on  the  Italian 
narratives,  but  varying  from  them  in  many  particulars. 
From  Boisteau's  novel  the  same  story  was,  in  1562,  formed 
into  an  English  poem,  with  considerable  alterations  and 
large  additions,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke.  This  piece,  was 
printed  by  Ptichard  Tottel  with  the  following  title,  written 
probably,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  time,  by  the 
bookseller  :  The  Tragicall  Hystory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet, 
containing  a  rare  Example  of  true  Constancie  :  with  the 
subtill  Counsels,  and  Practices  of  an  old  Fryer,  and  their 
ill  event.  It  was  again  pubhshed  hy  the  same  bookseller 
in  1682.  Painter  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Palace  of 
Pleacure,  1567,  published  a  prose  translation  from  the 
French  of  Boisteau,  which  he  entitled  Rhomeo  and  Juli- 
etta.  Shakespeare  had  probably  read  Painter's  novel, 
having  taken  one  circumstance  from  it  or  some  other  prose 
translation  of  Boisteau  ■;  but  his  play  was  undoubtedly 
formed  on  the  poem  of  Arthur  Brooke.  This  is  proved 
decisively  by  the  following  circumstances.  1.  In  the  poem 
the  prince  of  Verona  is  called  Escalus ;  so  also  in  the 
play. — In  Painter's  translation  from  Boisteau  he  is  named 
Signor  Escala ;  and  sometimes  Lord  Bartholomezi)  of  Es- 
cala.  2.  In  Painter's  novel  the  family  of  Ptomeo  are  called 
the  Montesches ;  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,   the  Monta- 
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■gues.  3.  The  messenger  employed  by  friar  Laurence  to 
carry  a  letter  to  Romeo  to  inform  him  when  Juliet  would 
awake  from  her  trance,  is  in  Painter's  translation  called 
Anselme :  in  the  poem,  and  in  the  play,  hiav  John  is  em- 
ployed in  this  business.  4.  The  circumstance  of  Capulet's 
writing  down  the  names  of  the  guests  whom  he  invites  to 
supper,  is  found  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  but  is  not 
mentioned  by  Painter,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  original  Italian 
novel.  5.  '1  he  residence  of  the  Capulets,  in  the  original, 
and  in  Painter,  is  called  Filla  Franca ;  in  the  poem  and  in 
the  play  Freetoum.  t).  Several  passages  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet appear  to  have  been  formed  on  hints  furnished  by  the 
poem,  of  which  no  traces  are  found  either  in  Painter's 
■novel,  or  in  Boisteiu,  or  the  original  ;  and  several  ex- 
pressions are  borrowed  from  thence. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Romeo,  this  also  Shake- 
speare might  have  found  in  the  poem  ;  for  in  one  place 
that  name  is  given  to  him  :  or  he  might  have  had  it  from 
Painter's  novel,  from  which  or  from  some  other  prose 
translation  of  the  same  story  he  has,  hs  1  have  already  said, 
taken  one  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  the  poem.  In 
1570  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Henry  Byn- 
neman,  T%e  Pitifull  Hystory  of  ij  lovyng  Italians,  which 
I  suspect  was  a  prose  narrative  of  the  story  on  which  our 
author's  play  is  constructed. 

Breval  says  in  his  travels,  that  on  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  histories  of  Verona,  he  found  that  Shakespeare  had 
varied  very  little  from  the  truth,  either  in  the  names, 
characters,  or  other  circumstances  of  his  play.    Malone. 

It  is  plain  from  more  than  one  circumstance,  that  Shake- 
speare had  read  this  novel,  both  in  its  }  rosaick  and  metri- 
cal form.  He  might  likewise  have  met  with  other  poeti- 
cal pieces  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  our  discoveries  relative  to  the  originals  of  our  au- 
thor's dramatick  pieces.  Steevens. 


PROLOGUE. 

TWO  households,  both  ahke  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scAne, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  hfe  ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  remove 

Is  noAv  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage  ; 
The  which,  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

EscALUS,  prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  nohlema.i^  kinsman  to  the  prince. 

Montague,  }  heads  of   the    txco    houses,   at    variance    with 

Capulet,     ^       each  other. 

An  old  Man,  uncle  to  Capulet. 

IvOMEO,  son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the  prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 

Benvolio,  nephew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to  Romeo, 

Tybalt,  nephezv  to  lady  Capidet. 

Friar  Laurence,  a  Franciscan. 

Friar  John,  of  the  same  order. 

Balthasar,  servant  to  Romeo. 

Sampson,    }  4    *    n       t  * 

^  '     >  servants  to  Capulet. 

Oregory,  3 

Abram,  servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians. 

Chorus.     Boy ;  Page  to  Paris ;  Peter  ;  an  Officer, 

Lady  Montague,  wife  to  Montague. 
Lady  Capulet,  wife  to  Capulet. 
Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to   Juliet. 

Citizens  of  Verona  ;  several  Men  and  Women,  Relations 
to  both  houses ;  Maskers,  Guards,  Watchmen,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

SCENE — during  the  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  Verona  : 
once  in  the  fifth  act  at  Mantua. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Public  Place.  Enter  Sampson  and  Gregory 
armed  Tn-ith  s-words  and  bucklers. 

Sampson. 

Gregory,  o'my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals.'- 

Ore.  No,  for  then  we  shall  be  colUers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  yon  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the 
'collar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sarn.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  m.oves  me. 

Gre.  To  move,  is — to  stir  ;  and  to  be  valiant,  is — to 
stand  to  it :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou  run'st 
away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to  stand  :  I 
will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave  ;  for  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True  ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weaker 
vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall  : — therefore'  I  will 
push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thrust  his  maids 
to  the  wall. 

Gre.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  us  their 
men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant  :  when 
I  have  fought  with   the  men,  I   will  be  cruel  with   the 
maids  ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 
Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre.   They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 
Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  1  am  able  to  stand  :  and. 
His  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

[1]  Dr.  Warbunon  very  justlv  observes,  that  this  was  a  phrase  formerly  in  use  to 
Bienify  the  bearing  injurie's.         '  STEEVENS. 

Vol.   IX.  O 
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Gre.  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fish  ;  if  thou  hadst,  thou 
hadst  been  Poor  John.*  Draw  thy  tool  ;  here  comes  two 
of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthasar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out ;  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Gre.  How  ?  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gre.  No,  marry  ;  I  fear  thee  ? 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides  ;  let  them  begin. 

Gre.  I  will  frown,  as  I  pass  by  ;  and  let  them  take  it  as 
they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them  f  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Ahr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Ahr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir?' 

Sobm.  Is  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  say — ay  ? 

Gre.   No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir  ;  but 
I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gre.   Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Ahr.  Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you  ;  I  serve  as  good  a 
man  as  you. 

Ahr.   No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Benvolio,  at  a  distance. 

Gre.  Say — better ;  here  comes  one  of  my  master's 
kinsmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  sir. 

Ahr.   You  lie. 

Sarn.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing  blow.  \_They  Jight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools  ;  put  up  y6ur  swords  ;  you  know  not 
what  you  do.  [^Beats  down  their  swords. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyh.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heartless  hinds? 

[2]  Poor  John  is  a  hake,  dried  and  salted.  MALONE. 

[3]  Dr.  Lodge,  in  a  pamphlet  called  Wits  Miserie,  Lc.  1.59n,  has  this  passage:  "  Be- 
bold  next  I  see  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  mee  the  Jico  with  his  thombe  in  Am 
»noitiA."  In  a  translation  from  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  1607,  I  meet  with 
these  words :  "  It  is  said  of  the  Italians,  if  they  once  bite  their  Jingers''  ends  in  a  threat- 
ening manner,  God  knows,  if  ihey  set  upon  their  enemie  face  to  face,  it  is  because 
they  cannot  assail  hiia  behind  bis  backe."  STEEVENS. 
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Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.   I  do  but  keep  the  peace  ;  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  v.'ith  me. 

Tyb.  ^Vhat,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate  the  word, 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [Theyjight. 

Enter  several    Partizans  of  both  Houses,    rcho  join  the  fray  ; 
then  enter  Citizens^  with  clubs. 

Cit.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans  !  strike  !  beat  them  down! 
Down  with  the  Capulets  !  down  with  the  Montagues  ! 
Enter  Capulet,  in  his  goum ;  and  Lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Give  me  my  long  sword,^  ho! 

La,  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  ! — Why  call   )^ou   for  a 
sword  ? 

Cap.  My  sword,  I  say  ! — old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  MoNTAcniE. 

Mon.  Thou  villain  Capulet, — Hold  me  not,  let  me  go. 

La.  Mon.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 
Enter  Prince,  txith  Attendants. 

Prince.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
^V^ill  they  not  hear  ? — what  ho  I  you  men,  you  beasts,— 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage  .* 

With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  treets  ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  3'our  canker'd  hate  : 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away: 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me  ; 
And,  Montague,  come  yen  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case, 

[4]  The  long  sword  wa?:  the  sword   used  in   war,  v hich  was  soiuttiiues  wielU««i 
v.;;^r  both  hands.  JOHNSON. 
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To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Ex€u?it  Prince,  and   Attendants;  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants. 

La.  Mon.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach  : 
I  drew  to  part  them  ;  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd  ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
H3  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn  : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Came  mor^  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
Till  the  prince  came^  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  O,  where  is  Romeo  ! — saw  3'ou  him  to-day  ? 
Right  glad  I  am,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  : 
Where, — underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore. 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, — 
tSo  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son  : 
'Towards  him  I  made  ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  cf  the  wood  : 
1,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own, — 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone,— 
Fursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladl}'^  lied  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  s^en. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs  : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  tair  day-light  out, 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night:  * 

Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  '? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 
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Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Alon,  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends  : 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discover}^ 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm» 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 
Enter  Romeo,  at  a  distance. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes  :  So  please  you,  step  aside; 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

J\'Ion.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let's  away. 

[Exe,  Mont,  and  Lady. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom.   Is  the  day  so  young  ? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine» 

Rom.  Ah  me  !  sad  hours  seem  long. 
Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

Ben.  It  was  : — What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's  hours^ 

Rom.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes  them  short 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out — 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof  1 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muflled  still, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will ! 
Where  shall  we  dine  ? — O  me  !— What  fray  was  here  ? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love  : — 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  ! 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  ! 
O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  1 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  ! 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  ! — 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

BeR.  No,  coz,  I  ratiier  weep. 
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Rom,  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Be7i.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.-* 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine  :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs  ;  - 

Being  purg'd,^  a  tire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears  :       '  * 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [Goin^. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along  ; 
And  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Roin.  Tut,  1  am  lost  myself ;  I  am  tiot  here  ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  othef  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,"  who  she  is  you  love  ? 

Rom.  Vvhat,  shall  I  groan,  and  teil  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no  ; 
But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will  : —     - 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marksman  ! — and  she's  fair  I  love. 

Ben.   A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.  Weil,  in  that  hit,  you  miss  :  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  she  hath  Dian's  wit  f 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd,'^ 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assaihng  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold  : 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty  ;  only  poor, 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 

Bed.  Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  live  chaste? 

fS]  Such  is  the  consequence  of  unskilful  and  mistaken  kindness.  JOHNSON. 

[t]  The  author  may  mean  beins^  pureed  of  smoice,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  meaning 
never  given  lo  The  word  in  any  other  plaes.  I  would  rather  read,  bting  urg''d  :  be- 
ta^ excited  and  irJorced.     To  it^'c  the  fire  is  the  technical  term. 

[7]  Thai  is,  trril  nie  gruvrly,  tell  me  in  scrionsyicss.  JOHNSON. 

[?,]  As  this  play  was  written  in  the  reig^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  ih':'se  speeches  of  Uomeo  as  an  oblique  compliment  to  her  majestv. 

STEEVENS. 

[9]  In  chan^ity  of  proof,  as  we  say  in  armour  of  proof.  JOHNSON- 
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Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste  ; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise  ;  wisely  too  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  : 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love  ;  and,  in  that  vow. 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me  ;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes  j 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more  : 
Those  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair  ; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair  ? 
Farewell  ;  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt.      [Exii 

SCENE  11. 

A  Street.     Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike  ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  1  have  said  before  : 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years  ; 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.   Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  made. 
The  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she, 
§he  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  :' 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 

[1]  This  is  a  Gallicism :  FUle  dt  tent  is  the  French  phrase  for  an  heiress. 

STEEVENS. 
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And  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 

Lies  my  consent  and  fdir  according  voice. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 

Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 

Such  as  I  love  ;  and  3'0i],  among  the  store, 

Once  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more* 

At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 

Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 

'Such  comfort,  as  dp  lusty  young  men  feel' 

When  well-appareird  April  on  the  heel 

Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  with  such  dehght 

Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 

Inherit  at  my  house  ;  hear  all,  all  see, 

And  hke  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be  : 

Huch,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 

Come,  go  with  me. — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 

Through  fair  Verona  ;  tind  those  persons  out. 

Whose  names  are  written  there  ;   [Gives  a  paper.]   and  to 

them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 

Serv.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written  here  ? 
It  is  written — that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his 
yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  the  painter  with  his  nets  ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find 
those  persons,  whose  names  are  here  wTit,  and  can  never 
nnd  what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I 
must  to  the  learned  : — In  good  time. 

Enter  Bexvolio  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning  ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish  : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that.^ 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

[2]  I  read,  Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  yeomen  (eel. — You  shall  feel  from  the  sight 
auil  conversation  of  these  ladies,  such  hopes  of  happiness  arid  such  pleasure,  eis  the 
farmer  receives  from  ihe  spria^,  when  the  plenty  of  the  year  begins,  and  the  prosr 
))€et  of  the  harvest  fills  him  with  delight.  JOHNSON. 

iTomig  men  are  certainly  ytomev.  RITSON. 

fS]  Tackius  tells  us,  that  a  toad,  before  she  engages  with  a  spider,  will  fortify  her- 
self with  some  of  this  plant ;  and  that,  if  she  comes  otT  wounded,  she  cures  herself  af- 
terwards with  it.  DR.  GREY. 

The  plantain  leaf  is  a  blood-staunchi^r,  and  wns  fcrmeriv  applied  to  green  wounds* 

STEEYE5S. 
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Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 
Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is  t 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good  fellow. 
Serv.  God  gi'  good  e'en. — I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read  I 
Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 
Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book  t 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  jgu  see  ? 

Ro7n.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language, 
Serv.  Ye  say  honestly  ;  Rest  you  merr3\ 
Rom.  Stay,  fellow  ;  1  can  read.        .  [Reads 

Signior  MartinOy  and  his  zcife,  and   daughters ;  County 
Anselme,  and  his  beauteous  sisters  ;    The  lady  ri:idow  of  Vi- 
truvio  ;  Signior  Flacentio,  and  his  lovely  nieces  ;   Mercutio^ 
and  his   brother  Valentine ;   Mine  uncle  Capulet,   his  'zcifey 
and  daughters  ;  My  fair  niece  Rosali?ie ;  Livia  ;  Signior  P'a- 
lentio,  and  his  cousin  Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 
A  fair  assembly  ;    [Gives  back  the  note.]  Whither  should 
they  come  ? 
Serv.  Up. 
Rom.  Whither? 

Serv.  To  supper  ;  to  our  house, 
Rom.  Whose  house  ? 
Serv.  My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  asking  :  My  master  is 

the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  house  oC 

Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine.     Rest 

you  merry.  [ExiL 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona  : 
Go  thither  ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  vvitli  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  I  will  uicike  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 
Maintain  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  ! 

And  these, — who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die,— ^ 
Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  iny  love !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  firet  the  world  begun. 
Ben.  Tut !  vou  saw  her  fair,  none  else  beiug  by, 
•^l"  Vol.  IX.  0  e 
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Herself  pols'd  with  herself  in  either  eye  : 

But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 

Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid 

That  I  will  -how  you,  shining  at  this  feast, 

And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows  best. 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 
But  to  rejoice  iu  splendour  of  mine  own.  [Exeuni. 

SCE>7E  III. 

A  Room  in   Capulet's  House.      Enter  Lady  Capulet  and 
.\urse. 

La.  Cap.  Nurse,   where's  my  daughter  ?  call  her  forth 
to  me. 

Kur.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head, — at  twelve  years  old, — 
I  bade  her  come. — -What,  lamb  !  what,  lady  bird  ! — 
Ood  forbid  ! — where's  this  girl  ? — what,  Juliet ' 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 

/Si'urse.   Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here. 
What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter  : — Nurse,  give  leave  awhile^ 
*Ve  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  again  ; 
1  have  remembered  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our  counseL 
Thou  knovy'st,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

jYurse.   'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.>  Cap.   She's  not  fourteen. 

..Viirse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 
And  yet,  to  my  teen  be-  it  spoken,^  1  have  but  four,— ^ 
t'he's  not  fourteen  :   How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

JVurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  da3's  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  christian  souls  ! — 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Susan  is  with  God  ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me  :   But,  as  1  said. 
On  Lammas-eve  at  niglit  shall  she  be  fourteen  • 
That  shall  she,  marry  ;  I  remember  it  well. 
■'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ; 
And  she  was  wean'd — I  never  shall  forget  it, — - 
Of  ail  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day  : 

ITor  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 

•  ' ' —  - 

[5]  To  my  j.eea— to  mj  sorrow.  JuHNSON, 
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Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall, 

My  lord  and  3'^ou  were  then  at  Mantua  : — 

Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  : — But,  as  I  said, 

When  it  did  taste  the  worm-wood  on  the  nipple 

Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool  ! 

To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 

Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house  :   'twas  no  need,  I  trow, 

To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years  : 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone  ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow  : 

And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul ! 

'A  was  a  merry  man  ; — took  up  the  child  : 

Yea,  quoth  he,  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ? 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  wit; 

Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?  and,  by  my  holy-dam, 

The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said — Ay : 

To  see  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about ! 

I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 

I  never  should  forget  it ;   Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  quoth  he 

And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted, "^  and  said — Ay. 

La,  Cap.  Enough  of  this  ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace 
Xurse.  Yes,  madam  ;  yet  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh, 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say-^Ay : 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone  ; 
A  parlous  knock  ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Yea,  quoth  my  husband,  falVst  upon  thy  face  ? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  coin'st  to  age  i 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  it  stinted,  and  said — Ay. 
Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse,  say  I. 
Nur.  Peace,  I  have  done  :  God  mark  thee  to  his  grace ) 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd. 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
J  have  my  wish. 

La,  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of: — Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 
Jul.   It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 
Nurse,  An  honour  !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I'd  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat.        [yo^i 
La.  Cap.   Well,  think  of  marriage  now  :  younger  than 

[6]  Stinted-'StQpj^ii,  forbore  from  weeping.  fSTEEVENS. 
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I-Icre  in  Veronn,  ladies  of  esteem,  '       " 

Are  made  alresid}'  mothers  :  by  my  coun^, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  3^ears 
'i'hat  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus  then,  in  brief; — 
The,  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  hid  love. 

Xurse.  A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  such  a  man. 
As  all  the  world — Why,  Jie's  a  man  of  waxj 

Jja.  Cap.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Xurse.  Nay,  he's  a  flower  ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

[.a.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gentleman  ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast : 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  ;    . 
I'lxamine  every  married  lineament. 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies,  • 

Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
I'o  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover. ^ 
The  fish  hves  in  the  sea  ;  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. ^ 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess, 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Xurse.  No  less  ?  Nay,  bigger  ;  women  grow  by  men. 

La.  Cap.   Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love  ? 

Jul.   I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  served  up, 
you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse  cursed  in 
the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  I  must  hence 
to  wait ;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 

La.  Cap.   We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county  stays. 

'   [7]  So.  in  fVily  Be^iUd  : 

"  V/hy  he's  a  man  as  one  should  picture  him  in  waxP     STEEVENS. 

[8]  This  ridiculous  speech  is  fuil  of  abstruse  quibbles.  The  unbound  lover,  is  a 
quibble  on  the  binding  of  a  book^  and  the  biiuiing  in  marriage;  and  the  word  covtr 
is  a  quibble  on  the  law  phrase  for  a  married  woman,  who  is  styled  a.fcmme  couvtrte 
in  law  French.  MASON. 

[9]  Theg-oWen  story  is  perhaps  the  golden  legend,  a  bonk  in  the  darker  ag-es  of  po 
pery  much  read,  and  "doubtless  often  exquisitely  embellished,  but  of  which  Canus, 
one  of  the  popish  doctors,  proclaims  the  author  to  have  been  homo  ferrei  oris,  plum- 
V«i  cordis.  JOHNSON. 

Ihe  poet  may  mean  nolhingr  more  than  to  say,  that  those  books  are  most  esteem- 
9C\  *»y  Xhe  world,  where  valuable  couleuts  are  eHibelliihed  by  as  valuable  bindin?. 

STEKVENS. 
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A'urse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 
♦  [Exevnit 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Street.     Enter  Romeo,   Mercutio,   Benvolio,  znth  Jive 
or  six  Jllaskers,  Torch-bearers,  atid  others. 

Rom.  Vv^hat,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse  "' 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.   The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity.' 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper  ;' 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,^^ — I  am  not  for  this  ambling. 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me  :  you  have  dancing  shoes, 
With  nimble  soles  ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

J[Jer.   You  are  a  lover  ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings. 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.   I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers  ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  : 
Under. love's  heavy  burden  do  1  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love  ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.   Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  It  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boist'rous  ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.   If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with  love  ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 

[1]  In  Heary  VIII.  where  the  king  introduces  himself  to  the  entertainment  givcH 
by  Wolsey,  he  appears  like  Romeo  and  his  companions  in  a  nrask,  and  sends  a  mes- 
senger  before,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  intrusion.  This  was  a  custom  observed 
by  those  who  came  uninvited,  with  a  desire  to  conceal  themselves  for  the  sake  of  in- 
tiigue,  or  to  enjoy  the  greater  freedom  of  conversation.  Their  entry  on  these  occa- 
sions was  always  prefaced  by  some  speech  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  or 
the  generosity  "of  the  ei;tertaiaer ;  and  to  the  prolixity  of  such  introductions  I  believe 
Romeo  is  made  to  ailude.  STEEVENS. 

[2]  See  King  Ltar,  p.  237. 

[3]  To  bold  a  torcli  was  anciently  no  degrading  office.  Queen  Elizabeth's  gentle- 
men pensioners  attended  her  to  Cambridge,  and  heki  torches  while  a  play  was  acted 
before  her  iutlie  cha|>el  of  King's  college,  on  a  Sunday  evening. — Before  the  inven- 
tion of  chandeliers  ai!  rooms  of  state  v.  ere  illuminated  by  flambeaux  which  atKD- 
iatits  held  upright  in  their  Landf.  STEEVENS. 
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Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in  :      [Putting  on  a  mask 
A  visor  for  a  visor  ! — what  care  I,  m 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ?* 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Be7i.  Come,  knock,  and  enter  ;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Roin.  A  torch  forme  :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ;  . 

For  1  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
ril  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on, — 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fliir,  and  I  am  done.^ 

Me7\  Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word  : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  (save  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st- 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho. 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Alcr.   I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning  ;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mask  :  *  . 

Cut  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Jller.  Why,  may  one  ask  ?  , " 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I.  '         __  ^       '      '      ' 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ?  .         .  ' 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  true. 

Aler.  O,  then,  1  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  • 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep ; 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watry  beams  ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

f4]  To  qtiote  is  to  observe.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  All  allusion  to  an  old  proverbial  saying,  which  advises  to  give  over  when  Ike 
same  is  at  the  fairest.  RITSON. 
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Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night " 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  3Iab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats*^  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  w  ith  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,^ 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear  ;   at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night  ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs,^ 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  w^omen  of  good  carriage. 
This,  this  is  she — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace  ; 
Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.   True,  I  talk  of  dreams  ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  o£  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ; 
W^hich  is  as  thin  of  substance  ats  the  air  ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 


r  [6]  KLtsing-coniJits.    These  artificial  aids  to  perfume  the  breath  are  mentioned  by 
Falstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  fVindior.  MALOXE. 

[7]  A  sword  is  cjilled  a  toledo  from  the  excellence  of  the  Toledan  steel.    So  G^^ 

tius,  " ■ Glaudius  Toletanus 

"  Unda  Targi  non  est  uuo  celebranda  metallo ; 
"  Utilis  in  cives  est  ibi  lamna  suo'."  JOHNSON. 

[8]  This  was  a  common  superstition  ;  and  seems  to  have  bad  its  rise  from  tbeborrifl 
disease  called  PUca  Polgnica  WARDUliTO:*. 
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Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves  j 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early  :  for  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels  ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  sail  I — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.   Strike,  drum,  [ExeunL 

SCENE  V. 

A   Hall  in   Capulet's  house.      .Musicians  zcaiting.     Enter 
Servants. 

1  Scrv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take 
away  ?  he  shift  a  trencher  !  he  scrape  a  trencher  ! 

2  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one  or  two 
men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

1  Serr.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court- 
cupboard,^  look  to  the  plate  : — good  thou,  save  me  a 
piece  of  marchpane  v  and,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  the 
porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell. — Antony  !  and 
Potpan  ! 

2  Serv.   Ay,  boy  ;  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  asked  for, 
and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Scrv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — Cheerly, 
boys  ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

[They  retire  behind. 

Enter  Capulet,  &rc.  zvith  the  Guests,  and  the  Maskers. 

1  Cap.  Gentlemen,  welcome  !  ladies,  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagu'd  Vvith  corns,  vviJl  have  a  bout  with  you  : — 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  tiiat  makes  dainty,  she, 
ril  swear,  hath  corns  ;  Am  I  come  aear  you  now  ? 

'  [6]  A  court-cu.phoard  was  a  itioveable  ;  a  beuftt,  a  fixture.  The  former  was  opeiij 
and  made  of  plain  oak ;  the  latter  had  foldiar  doors  and  was  painted  and  eilded  on 
the  inside.        STEEVlENS. 

[7]  Marchpanes  were  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistachoes,  pine-kemels,  and 
sugar  of  roses,  with  a  small  prupoition  of  flour :  called  by  some  alti,  jnd-cake,  and  was 
a  constant  article  in  the  deserts  of  our  ancestors.  It  was  in  high  esteem  in  Shake- 
speare's time  ,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Quren  Elizabeth's  entertr.inmei  r  at 
Cambridge.  It  i=  said  that  the  university  presented  Sir  William  Cecil  thtir  chan- 
cellor with  two  pail  of  gloves,  a  marchpane,  and  two  sugar-loaves.  Peck's  Dtaidirata 
Cuiiwa.    vol.  ii.p.2a  GREY. 
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You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  !  I  have  seen  the  day, 

That  I  have  worn  a  visor  ;  and  could  tell 

A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  would  please  ; — 'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone  : 

You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  ! — Come,   musicians,  play. 

A  hall !  a  hall  !^  Give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[Ahisic  plays,  and  they  dance^ 
More  light,  3''e  knaves  ;  and  turn  the  tables  up,^ 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. — 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Na}',  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet,' 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap.  By'r  lad}^,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.   What,  man  !   'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so  much  : 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 

Some  iive-and-twenty  years  ;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.   'Tis  more,  'tis  more  :  his  son  is  elder,  sir ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 
His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago.     ^ 

Rom.  What  lady's  that,  which  dot^  'ich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright  I 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear  : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  111  watch  her  place  of  stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  mj^  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

[8]  This  exclamaiion  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  comedies,  and  signifies  make 
room.  STEEVENS. 

[9]  It  should  be  observed  that  ancient  tables  were  flat  leaves,  joined  by  hinges, 
and  pi.iced  on  tressels.  When  ihey  were  to  be  removed,  they  were  therefore  turned 
up.  STEEVEXS. 

[1]  Cousin  was  a  common  expression  from  one  kinsman  to  another,  out  of  the  de- 
gree of  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister.  Thus  in  Hamlet,  the  King  his  uncle 
and  stepfather  addresses  him  with 

"  But  now  my  cousin  Ilamlet  and  my  son.^''— 
Olivia,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  constantly  calls  her  uncle  Toby  couiin.    Richard  IF?.. 
calls  bis  nephew  York  co>isi7\,  6fC.  ice.  piTiaOX. 
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Tyb.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague  : — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  : — What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  ?  wherefore  storm  j^ou 
so  ? 

Tyh.   Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe  ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite. 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

1  Cap.   Young  Romeo  is't  ? 

Tyb.   'Tis  he,  that  viil-dn  Romeo. 

1  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone  :         C 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
Aod,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth  :  ' 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement  : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him, 
It  is  my  will  ;  the  which  if  thou  respect. 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseemii     semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyb.  It  lit^  ^  such  a  villain  is  a  guest : 

I'll  not  enduro  ..lui.  - 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd  ;  ^ 

"What,  goodman  boy  ! — I  say,  he  shall  ; — Go  to  ; — 
Am  i  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him  ! — God  shall  mend  my  soul — 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  ! 
You  will  sit  cock-a-hoop  !  You'll  be  the  man  ! 

Tyb.   Why,  uncle,  His  a  shame. 

1  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 
You  are  a  saucy  boy  : — Is't  so,'  indeed  ? —  ' 

This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you  ; — I  know  what. 
You  must  contrary  me  !  marry,  'tis  time — 
Well  said,  my  hearts  : — You  are  a  princox  ;  go  : — 
Be  quiet,  or — More  li2;ht,  more  light,  for  shame  ! — 
I'll  make  you  quiet ;   What ! — Cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.   Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw  :  but  this  intrusion  shall, 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  |;all,  [Eocit 
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Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

[To  Juliet 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand, 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 

Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this  ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 

Rom.  Have  not  saints  hps,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer. 

Rom.     O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do  ; 
The}'  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 

Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers'  sake. 

Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect  I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

[Kissing  her. 

Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?  O  trespass  sweetly  urg'd  ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

J\f2irse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with  you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ? 

A^'urse.  Marry,  bachelor, 
Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house, 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous  : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you, — he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.   Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt; 
Beji.  Away,  begone  ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 
Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear  ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

1  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone  : 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.' — 
Is  it  e'en  so  ?  W  by,  then  I  thank  you  all  ; 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen  ;  good  night  : — 
More  torches  here  ! — Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  [To  2  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late  ; 

ril  to  my  rest.  [Exeunt  all  but  Juliet  and  Awrsc 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse  :  W^hat  is  yon  gentleman  ? 
jXurse.   The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

[2]  It  appears  from  the  former  part  of  this  «cene,  thai  Capulet's  company  had  sup- 
ped. A  banqutt  often  meant,  in  old  times,  nothing  more  Vban  a  collation  of  frtfit; 
wine,  &c.  STEEVE*VS. 
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Jul.  What's  he,  tluit  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  follows  there,  that  would  not  dance  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name  : — if  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  trom  my  only  hate  I 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.  What's  this  ?  what  this  ? 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learn'd  even  now 
Of  one  I  dancM  withal.  [One  calls  xvithin^  Juliet. 

Nurse.   Anon,  anon  : — 
Come,  let's  away ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone.        [Exeunt. 

Eiit^r  Chorus.^ 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  bis  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  ; 
That  fair,  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juhet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks  ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks  : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where  : 
But  passion  lends  them  pow'r,  time  means  to  meet, 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet,  [Exit, 


ACT  IJ. 

SCENE  I. — An  open  Place,  adjoining  Capllet's  Garden 
Enter  Fiomeo. 
Romeo.   Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

[He  climbs  the  ti'a//,  and  leaps  donm  'within  it. 

[o]  The  use  of  this  Chorus  is  not  easily  discoveiod  ;  it  conduces  nothing  to  the 
progress  of  the  play,  but  relates  what  is  already  Itnovvn,  or  what  the  next  scene  will 
ahuw  ;  and  relates  it  without  adding:  the  imorovenieut  of  any  moral  sentiment. 

JOHxN'SOX. 
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Enter  Benvolio,  and  Mercutio. 

Be7i.  Romeo  !  my  cousin  Romeo  ! 

Me?'.  He  is  wise  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  wall , 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

jMer.  Nay,  Til  conjure  too. — 
Romeo  !  humours  !  madman  !  passion  !  lover  ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh, 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me  !  couple  but — love  and  dove  ; 
Speali  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam  Cupidj^*  he  that  shot  so  trrm, 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid.-* — 
He  heareth  not,  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not  ; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  1  must  conjure  him.— • 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosahne's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  :   'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down  ; 
That  were  some  spite  :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those  trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night  :^ 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.   If  love  be  Wind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
jVow  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
Romeo,  good  night  : — I'll  to  my  truckle-bed  ; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep  : 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found.  [Exe. 

[4]  Alluding-  to  the  famous  archer  Adam  Bell.  REED. 

[5]  See  Love's  Lnbour^s  Lxisl.  p.  32. 

[6j  The  bumid,  the  moist  dewy  night.  STEEVE>'S. 
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SCENE  II. 

Capulet's  Garde?!.     Enter  Ro3IEo. 

Rom.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. — 

[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  •windozi,'. 
But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  I 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she  . 
Be  not  her  maid,^  since  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off. — 
It  is  my  lady  ;  O,  it  is  my  love  : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were  ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing  ;  What  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. — 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks  : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes      '    ^ 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 

Jul.  Ah  me  ! 

Rom.  She  speaks  : — • 
O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondVing  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  1  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ?    [Aside. 

H  .  II    -■  ■    -  .  — 

l^]  Be  not  a  votani-  to  the  moon,  lo  Liana  JuHNSON. 
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Jul.   'Tis  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy  ; — 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague.® 
"What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Kor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name  ! 
What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
Ho  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Ketain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title  : — Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Talie  all  myself. 

Rom.   I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  1*11  be  new  baptiz'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd  in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound  ; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here.  [walls  ; 

Rom.  With  love's   light  wings  did   I   o'er-perch  these 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  !  there  hes  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  1  am  pi  oof  against  their  enmit3\ 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  saw  thee  here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight  ; 

[8]  We  must  understand  though  in  the  sense  of  tAen.  a  sense  it  is  perpetually  us«l 
in  by  our  ancient  poets.    So  in  tbe  Merry  ff'ivta  of  fFindsor, 

"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet — but  what  though  T' 
Again  in  K.  Henry  V. 

"  It  is  a  simple  one,  but  what  though"  RIT60N. 
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And,  but  thou  love  me,^  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  1 

Rom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
1  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.  • 

Jul.  Thou  know'st,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face  • 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke  ;  But  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  say — Ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  flilse  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries,  r 

They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  :  . 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
Fll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  haviour  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
1  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware. 
My  true  love's  passion  :  therefore  pardon  me  ; 
A^nd  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.   Do  not  swear  at  ail  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self; 
)Vhich  is  the  god  of  my  idolatiy. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.   If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

[9]  Mr.  M.  Mason  thinks  "  but  thou  love   me"  means  unltss  thou  love  me.    He  if 
fertainly  right.    So  in  Jntony  and  Cisopatra  .• 

"  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  stiil  by  land."  STEEVENS. 
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Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear  :  Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night  : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens.     Sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  b}^  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good-night,  good-night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  ? 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  fliithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again.  [love  ? 

Rom.  Vv'ouldst  thou   withdraw  it  ?    for  what  purpose, 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have  : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  1  have,  for  both  are  infinite.  \_Xurse  calls  -jchliin. 
I  hear  some  noise  within  :   Dear  love,  adieu  ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse  ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit. 

Rom.  O  blessed  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 
Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good-night,  indeed 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  Til  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world  : 

Nurse.   \lVithin.\  Madam. 

Jul.  I  come,  anon  : — But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
1  do  beseech  thee, — 

Nurse.    [Within,']   Madam. 

Jul.   By  and  by,  I  come  : — 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul, — 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night !  [Exit, 

22  Vol.  IX  P 
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Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  hght. — 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books  ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[Retiring  slowly. 
Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Hist !  Romeo,  hist ! — O,  for  a  falconer's  voice. 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  I' 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  1  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.   It  is  m}^  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name  : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo  ! 

Rom.  My  sweet  I 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  ?  ,  \     ^ 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail  ;   'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone  : 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird  ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.   I  WTjuld,  I  were  thy  bird.  '       - 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I  ; 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good-night,  good-night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say — good-night,  till  it  be  morrow\  [Exit. 

>     Ro7n.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thines  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast ! 
— 'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest  I 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [Exit. 

[1]  The  tussel,  or  tierce/,  for  so  it  should  be  spelt,  is  the  mala  of  the  goss  hawk;  so 
called,  because  it  is  a  tierce  or  third  less  than  the  female.  This  is, equally  true  of  all 
birds  of  prev.  This  species  of  hawk  had  the  epithet  gentle  annexed  to  it,  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  tamed,  and  its  attachment  to  man.  STEEVENS. 
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SCENE  III. 

Friar  Laurence's  Cell.  Enter  Friar  LAVREi^CE,mth  a  basket. 

Fri.  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked  darkness*  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels  : 
Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-iill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb  ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  fmd  : 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  ditferent. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,^  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  \ 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use, 
Ptevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 
And  vice  sometime's  by  action  digniiied. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Foison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power  : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  wi:h  that  part*  cheers  each  part; 
J5eing  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father  1 

Fri.   Benedicite  ! 
Wliat  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuff'd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  hmbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign  : 

i2]  Fleckjed  is  spotted,  dappled,  strpakedj  or  variegated.  SIEliVENb. 

ts]  Effica.Mr.us  virtue.'  JOHNSON. 

l4J  WiUi  the  part  that  smells.  ^itALONE. 
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Therefore  thy  earhness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemp'rature  : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  last  is  true,  the  sweeter  rest  was  mine» 

Fri,  God  pardon  sin  !  wast  thou  with  Rosahne  ? 

Rom.  With  Rosahne,  my  ghostl}^  father  ?  no  ; 
T  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe.  [then  ? 

Fri.  That's  m}^  good  son  :  But  where  hast  thou  been 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
i  have  been  feasting  witli  mine  enemy  ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies  "^  'r 

Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies  :  ' '       ' 

I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man  ;  for,  lo. 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri.   Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet  : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :  When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass  ;  but  this  I  pray. 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

Fri.  Holy  saint  Francis  !  what  a  change  is  here  ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jesu  Maria  !  w  hat  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosahne  I 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  I 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline  ; 
And  art  thou  changed  ?  pronounce  this  sentence  then — 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oil  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri,  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine 
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Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave, 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  she,  whom  I  love  now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  : 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well, 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  Til  thy  a&sistant  be  ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

B.om.  O,  let  us  hence  ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.  Wisely,  and  slow  ;  They  stumble,  that  run  fast. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Street.     Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be  ? — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's  ;  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  that  Ro- 
saline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.   Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  answer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  how  he 
dares,  being  dared. 
-  Aler.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  !  stabbed 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ;  shot  thorough  the  ear 
with  a  love-song  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the 
blind  bow-bov's  butt-shaft  ;  And  is  he  a  man  to  encoun- 
ter Tybalt  ?  " 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you.*  O,  he 
is  the  courageous  captain  of  compUments  :^  he  fights  as 
you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion  ; 
rests  me  his  minim  rest,   one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your 

(51  Tubert,  the  came  eiven  to  the  cat,  in  the  storj-book  of  Rtynard  the  For. 

WARBL'RTO-V. 
[6]  A  complete  master  of  all  the  laws  of  ceremony,  tlic  principal  mail  »u  the  doc- 
trine cf  punctilio.  JOHNSON. 
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bosom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duelhst,  a 
duellist ;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house, — of  the  first 
and  second  cause  •?  Ah,  the  immortal  passado  !  the  punto 
reverso  !  the  hay  !* — 

Ben.   The  what  ? 

Mir.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasti- 
coes  ;  these  new^uners  of  accents  ! — By  Jesu,avery  good 
hlade.  ! — a  very  tall  man  ! — a  very  good  whore  ! — Why,  is 
not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire,^  that  we  should  be 
thus  alilicted  with  these  strange  flies,  these  fashion-mon- 
gers, these  pardonnez-moys ,^  who  stand  so  much  on  the 
iiew  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  ? 
O.  th.eir  bo7is,  their  bo?is ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring  : — O  flesh, 
llesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! — Now  is  he  for  the  numbers 
(hat  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a 
kitchen-wench  ; — marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be- 
rhyme her-,  Dido,  a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy  ;  Helen 
and  Hero,  hiidings  and  harlots  ;  Thisbe,  a  grey  eye  or  so, 
but  not  to  the  purpose. — Signior  Romeo,  h on  jour  !  there's 
a  French  salutation  to  your  French  slop.^  You  gave  us 
the  counterfeit  fairly  last  night. 

Rom.  Good-morrow  to  you  both.  What  counterfeit  did 
I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  ;  Can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Rom,  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was  great ; 
and,  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain  courtesy. 

Aler.  That's  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case  as  yours 
constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning — to  court'sy. 

Mer.   Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

[7]  A  gentleman  of  the  first  kmiss  ; — of  the  first  and  second  cause  ;  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  rank,  of  the  first  eminence  among  these  duellists.  See  As  You  Like  Itf 
actv.  sc.  6.  STEEVENS. 

[81  All  the  terms  of  the  modern  fencingf-school  were  originally  Italian  ;  the 
rapier,  or  small  thrusting  sword,  being  first  used  in  Italy.  The  hay  is  the  word  hai, 
jou  have  it,  used  when  a  thrust  reaches  the  antagonist,  from  which  our  fencers 
on  the  tame  occasion,  without  knowing,  I  suppose,  any  reason  for  it,  cry  out  ha .' 

JOHNSOX. 

[■^]  Humorous!}-  apostrophising  his  ancestors,  whose  sober  times  were  unacquainted 
•with  the  fopperies  here  complained  of.  WARBURTON. 

[I]  Pardxynnez  moi  became  the  language  of  doul)t  or  hesitation  among  men  of  the 
liword,  when  the  point  of  honour  was  grown  so  delicate,  that  no  other  mode  of  con- 
tradiction would  be  endured.  JOHNSON. 

[2]  Shps  are  large  loose  breeches  or  trowsers  worn  at  present  only  by  sailors. 

STEEVENS. 
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Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.   Right. 

Rom.   Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered.* 

Mer.  Weil  said  :  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  till  thou 
hast  worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when  the  single  sole  of  it 
is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing,  solely 
singular. 

Rom^  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  single- 
ness ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio  ;  my  wits  fail. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs  ;  or  I'll  cry  a 
match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chace,  I  have 
done  ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five  :  Was  I 
with  you  there  for  the  goose  ? 

Rom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
Ihou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Aler.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not.* 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;^  it  is  a  most 
sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel/  that  stretches  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad ! 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad  ;  which  ad- 
ded to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now,  than  groaning  for 
love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo  ;  now 
art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature  :  for 
this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolhng 
up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there.  [hair. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against  the 

Ben.   Thou  would'st  else  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived,  I  would  have  made  it  short  : 
for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale  :  and  meant, 
indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

[3]  It  was  the  custom  to  wear  ribbons  in  the  shoes  formed  into  the  shape  of  roses 
or  any  other  flowers.  STEEVENS.  oTt-rTrirMC! 

14]  A  proverbial  expression  to  be  found  in  Ray's  Collection.        ^  STEEVENS. 

[5]  A  bitter  sweeting,  is  an  apple  of  that  name.  STEEVENS. 

[6]  Cheverd  is  soft  leather  for  gloves.    JOHNSON. Chcveril  is  from  chevreu^!, 

roebuck.  MUSGRAVE. 
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Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  geer  ! 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail  ! 
'     Ben.  Two,  two  ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter  ! 

Peter.  Anon  ? 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter.^ 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face  ;  for 
her  fan's  the  fiirer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,^  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you  :  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

jXurse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Roin.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  himself 
to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said  ; — For  himself  to 
mar,  quoth'a  ? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where 
1  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rojii.  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be  older 
when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when  you  sought 
Lim  :  f  am  the  3'Oungest  of  that  name,  for  'fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well  ?  Very  well  took,  i'faith  ; 
wisely,  wisely.  [y<^"* 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence  with 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !    So  ho  ! 

Rom.  What  hast  thou  found  ?^ 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir  ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie, 
that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 
An  old  hare  hoar. 
And  an  old  hare  hoar. 
Is  very  good  meat  in  lent : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar, 
Is  too  much  for  a  score, 
TVhen  it  hoars  ere  it  he  spent. — 

[7 1  The  business  of  Peter  carrying  the  nurse's  fan,  seems  ridiculous  according'  to 
modem  manners-,  but  I  find  such  was  formerly  the  practice.  In  an  old  pamphlet, 
1593,  we  are  informed,  that  "The  mistress  must  have  one  to  carry  her  cloake  and 
hood,  another  her  fanne."  FARMER. 

[3]  God  give  you  a  good  even.  STEEVENS. 

[9]  Mercutio  having  roared  out,  So  ho  .'  the  cr\-  of  the  sportsmen  when  they  start 
n  hare,  Romeo  asks  ztihat  he  has  found,  and  Mercutio  answers,  No  hare,  &c.  The 
rest  is  a  series  of  quibbles  unworthy  of  explanation,  which  he  who  does  not  under, 
stand  needs  not  lament  his  ignorance:  J0H>'S0N. 
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Romeo,  v»ill  j'ou  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  dinner 

Rom.   I  will  follow  you.  [thither. 

Mcr.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ;  f  irewell,  lady,  lady,  lady. 
[^Exevnt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Nurse.  Marr}^  farewell  ! — I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy 
Juerchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery  ?^ 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself 
talk  ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  Avill  stand 
to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  any  thing  against  me,  Til  take  him 
down  an  a'  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty  such  Jacks; 
and  if  1  cannot,  I'll  find  those  that  shall.  Scurvy  knave  1 
\  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates  :* 
« — And  thou  must  stand  by  too,  and  sufler  every  knave  to 
use  me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  1  saw  no  m.an  use  you  at  his  pleasure  ;  if  I  had, 
my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you: 
I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in 
a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Js'urse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave  I — Pray  you,  sir. 
a  word  :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade  me  in- 
quire you  out ;  what  she  bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to 
myself:  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  in^ 
to  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind 
of  behaviour,  as  they  say  :  for  the  gentlewoman  is  young, 
ind,  therefore,  if  you  should  deal  double  with  her,  truly, 
it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and 
•ver}^  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mistress.  I 
protest  unto  thee, 

Nurse.  Good  heart!  and,  i'faith,  I  will  tell  her  as  much  ^ 
Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  ?  thou  dost  not 
mark  me. 

Kurse.  I  will  tell  her,  sir, — that  you  do  protest  ;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift 
This  afternoon  ; 
And  there  she  shall  at  friar  Laurence'  cell 

[1]  Ropery  was  aucicnt'y  used  in  Uie  sjinie  >»?n=e  as  rofj-ucry  is  liow.    Raottri<-lct 
are  mcntione!l  in  another  j>iare.  STEEVEX3. 

[2]  A  skiin^  or  skain  was  cither  a  im/e  or  a  shori  da^rri,-.    By  ilcw.n.s-mnt.ts  lb*" 
»Uf£e  mean*  uoae  cf  bis  loose  comimnioas.    bkcin  is  iL-e  IrijL  «yid  for  a  knife. 

FTEEVIiXS, 

Vol.  IX.  r  2 
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Be  sliriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  \hy  pains. 

Nurse.   No,  truly,  sir  ;   not  a  penny.  ^    ., 

Rom.  Go  to  ;   I  say,  you  shall. 

Nurse.   This  afternoon,  sir  ?  Well,  she  shall  be  there. 

/tom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbej^-wall  : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  v.'ith  thee  ;        -  ■     r  ^m 
And  bring  thee  cords  m;;de  like  a  tackled  stair  \\         '  \ 
Which  to  the  high  top-gaihint  of  my  joy*  ^-f 

Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell! — Be  trust}',  and  Pll  quit  thy  pains,     ^        . 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  th}^  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  ! — Hark  you,  sir. 

Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?  Did  you  ne'er  hear  say — 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.   I  warrant  thee  ;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir  ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest  lad}'' — 
Lord,  lord  ! — when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing, — O, — 
there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fan 
lay  knife  aboard  ;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a 
toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes, 
and  tell,  her  that  Paris  is  the  proper  man  ;  but,  Pll  war- 
rant you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout 
in  the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo 
begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse  ;   What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dogs  name.  R  is  for 
ihe  dog.^  No  ;  I  know  it  begins  with  another  letter  : 
and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and 
rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  tliy  lady.  [Exit. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — -Peter! 

Pet.  Anon  ! 

N'urse.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Capulet's  Garden.     Enter  .Juliet. 
Jul.   The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the  nurse; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him  : — that's  not  so. — 
O,  she  is  lame  !  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
W^hich  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 

rs]  Like  stairs  of  rope  in  the  tackle  cf  a  ship.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  The  top-gallant  is  the  hitrhest  extremity  of  the  mast  of  a  ship.       STEE\'1ENS. 
J5]  I  would  read,  '-Ah  moclter !  that's  the  dog's  name.    R  is  for  the — no:  i  know 
^i  begins  w  ith  some  other  letter."  RITSON 
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Driving  back  shadows  over  lowring  hiils  : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swii't  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours, — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love. 
And  his  to  me  : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 
Unwieldly,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 
Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 
O  God,  she  comes  ! — O  honey  nurse,  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?  Send  thy  man  away. 

Xurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.         '  [Exit  Peter, 

Jul.  Now,  good  'sweet   nurse, — O    lord!  why  look'sl 
thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily  ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.   I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile  ; — 
Fye,  how  m}^  bones  ache  !  What  a  jaunt  have  I  had  ! 

Jul.   I  would,  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news  : 
Na}^  come,  1  pray  thee,  speak  : — good,  good  nurse,  speak. 

Nurse.  Jesu-,  what  haste  ?  can  you  not  stay  awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see.,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 
To  say  to  me — that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse,  that  thou  dost  m^ike  in  this  delay. 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that : 
Say  either,  and  Pll  stay  the  circumstance: 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  Is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice  ;  you 
know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  :  Romeo  !  no,  not  he  ; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  ex- 
cels all  men's  ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body, — 
though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yet  they  are  past 
compare.  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy, — but,  I'll 
warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench  : 
serve  God. — What,  have  you  dined  at  liome  ? 

Jul.   No,  no  :   But  all  this  did  I  know  before  ; 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that '? 
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JVurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches  !  what  a  head  have  I  ? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'other  side, — O,  my  back,  my  back  ! — 
Beshrew  your  heart,  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down  ! 

Jul,  rfaith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well  : 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  love  ? 

J^<furse.  Your  love  sa3^s  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous  : — Where  is  your  mother  ? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother  ? — why,  she  is  within  ; 
Where  should  she  be  ?  how  oddly  thou  reply 'st ! 
Vour  love  says  like  an  honest  gentlemayi, — 
jVkere  is  your  mother? 

Kurse.  O,  God's  lady  dear  ! 
Are  you  so  hot  ?  Marry,  come  up,  1  trow  ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.  Here's  such  a  coil  ; — Come,  what  says  Romeo  ? 

Nurse.   Have  ycu  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day  ? 

Jul.  1  have. 

Nurse.  Then  hie  j'^ou  hence  to  friar  Laurence*  cell. 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife  : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;   I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark  : 
i  am  a  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight  ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner  ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune  I — honest  nurse,  farewell. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  VI. 
friar  LaurEx\"ce's  Cell.  Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo 

Fri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  I  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
!t  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight  : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  iove-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
U  is  enough  I  may  but  cali  her  mine. 
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Fri.   These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die  ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume  :   The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite  : 
Therefore,  love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  so  ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow.^ 

Enter  Juliet. 
Here  comes  the  lady  : — O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossomers^ 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall  ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  m}^  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.   Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too  much. 

Fi.om.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  im^gin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament  : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth  ;® 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth.  [work  : 

Fri.  Come,   come  with  me,  and  we   will  make   short 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone, 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Public  Place.   Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio, 
Page,  and  Servants. 
Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire  ; 
The  day  is  hot,-  the  Capulets  abroad, 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawl  ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

[6]  He  that  travels  too  fast  is  as  long  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  a|f 
ke  that  travels  slow.    Precipitation  produces  mishap.  JOHNSON. 

\r  See  King  I^ar,  p.  2£6. 

[8]  So  in  Antonxi  and  CUopaira ;  "there's  beggary  io  the  love  that  can  be  rerk- 
«ned."  8TEEVENS. 

[9]  It  is  observed  that  in  Italy  almost  all  assassiuetioDS  are  coinmitted  during  the 
feeat  of  summer,  JOHNSON. 
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Aler.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows,  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and  says,  God  send  me  no  need  of  thee  ! 
and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup,  draws  it  on  the 
drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood 
as  any  in  Italy  ;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as 
soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should  have 
none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou  !  why 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a 
hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  crackins;  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but 
because  thou  hast  hazel  eyes  ;  What  eye,  but  such  an 
eye,  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full 
of  quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  ;  and  yet  thy  head 
hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling. 
Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the 
street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain 
asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for 
wearing  his  nev/  doublet  before  Easter  ?  with  another,  for 
tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  ribband  ?  and  yet  thou  wilt 
tutor  me  from  quarrelling  ! 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man 
should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

Mer.   The  fee-simple  ?  O  simple  ! 

Enter  Tybalt,  and  others.  ' 

Ben.  By  ray  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.   By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tijb.  Follov/  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  tbem. — 
Gentlemen,  good  den  :  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple  it 
with  something  ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tub.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without  giving  ? 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  consortest  with  Romeo, — 

Mer.  Consort  i  what,  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels  ?  an 
thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  dis- 
cords :  here's  my  fiddlestick  ;  here's  that  shall  make  y-^u 
dance.     'Zounds,  consort ! 
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Ben.  We  talk  here  io  the  pubHc  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  phice, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  sjaze  on  us. 

Mer.   Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gaze  ; 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir  !  here  comes  my  man. 

J\Ier.  But  ni  be  hanged,  sir,  if  he  wear  your  livery  : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower  ; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him — man. 

Tyb.   Romeo,  the  hate  1  bear  thee,  can  atTord 
No  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.   Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting  : — Villain  am  I  none  ;  / 

Therefore,  farewell ;   I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me  ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 

Rom.   I  do  protest,   I  never  injur'd  thee  ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise, 
Till  thou  shalt  know^  the  reason  cf  my  love  : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 

Mer.   O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  ! 
A  la  stoccata^  carries  it  away.  [Draxzs. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats ,^  nothing,  but  one  of  your  nine 
lives  ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as  you  shall 
use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of  the  eight.  Will 
3'ou  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears  V 
make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  30U.  [Dravinng. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.   Come,  sir,  your  passado.  {They  Jight. 

Rom.   Draw,  Benvolio  ; 
Beat  down  their  weapons  : — Gentlemen,  for  shame  ! 
Forbear  this  outrage  ; — Tybalt — Mercutio — 
The  prince  expressly  halh*forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets  : — hold,  Tybalt  ; — i^ood  iMercutio. 

[Exe.  TvBALT,  and  his  Partizans. 

f IJ  Stoccata~tbe  Italian  lenu  for  a  thrust  or  steb  with  a  rapier.     STEEVENS. 
[2]  Aliuijing  to  his  nanie.  MAL'JNE. 

[S]  We  should  read  f'cie,  wbich  sigijifies  a  clcak  or  coat  of  skins,  loeaniBg  tb« 
scabbard.  WARBUBTON. 
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Me}\   I  am  hurt  ; — 
A  plague  o'both  the  houses  ! — I  am  sped : — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.   AVhat,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  ;  marr}',  'tis  enough. — 
^Vliere  is  my  page  ? — go,  vilhiin,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

[Exit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man  ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church  door  ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve  :  ask  for  me 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  lind  me  a  grave  man.  I  am 
peppered,  1  warrant,  for  this  world  : — A  plague  o'both 
your  houses  ! — 'Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to 
scratch  a  man  to  death  !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain, 
th;it  tights  bj'-  the  book  of  arithmetic  ! — Why  the  devil 
came  you  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm, 

Roin.   I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  siiall  faint. — A  plague  o'both  your  houses  ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me  : 
1  have  it,  and  soundi}^  too  : — Your  houses  ! 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Ro7n.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
}n  my  behalf:  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinsman  : — O  sweet  Juliet, 
Thv  beauty  hath  made  me  eifeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 

Re-enter  Benvolio.  j 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead  ;  ; 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.   This  day's  black  fate  no  more  days  doth  depend  : 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 
Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive!  in  triumph  I  and  Mercutio  slain  1 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenit}^ 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me  ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  ; 
Either  thou,  or  i,  or  both,  must  go  with  him 
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Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him  here 
Shalt  with  him  thence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[They  fght ;  Tybalt  falls 

Ben,  Romeo,  away,  be  gone  ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain  : — 
Stand  not  amaz'd  : — the  prince  will  doom  thee  death, 
U  thou  art  taken  : — hence  ! — be  gone ! — away  ! 

Rom,  O  !   I  am  fortune's  fool  !^ 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ?  [Exit  Romeo. 

Enter  Citizens,  &rc. 

1  Cit.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  killM  Mercutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ! 

Ben.   There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Cit.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me  ; 
I  charge  thee,  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 
Enter  Prince,  attended  ;  Montague,  Capulet,  their  Wives 
and  otliers. 

Prince.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.   O  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl  : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.   Tybalt,  my  cousin  ! — O  my  brother's  child  I 
Unhappy  sight  I  ah  me,  the  blood  is  spill'd 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. — 
O  cousin,  cousin  ! 

Prince.   Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.   Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  slay  ; 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,-^  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure  : — All  this — uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd, — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  sj.leen 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast  ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
Ani,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 

[4]  I  am  always  runniug  in  the  way  of  evil  fortune,  like  the  fool  in  the  play. 

JOH.NSON 
rSI  How  nice-  -how  ili^ht^  how  M-nimpoi-tant,  how  pettv.  J0HNS0>'. 

23  Vol.  IX. 
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Retorts  it  :   Romeo,  he  cries  aloud, 

Hold,  friends  !  friends,  part !  and,  swifter  than  his  tongue 

His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 

And  'twixt  them  rushes  ;  underneath  whose  arm 

An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  :  -  - 

But  b}'  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo,  i 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge,  :;    " 

And  to't  thc}'  go  like  lightning  ;  for,  ere  I 

Cx^uld  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tj^balt  slain  ;] 

And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly  : 

This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.   He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague^ 
Affection  makes  him  false,^  he  speaks  not  true  : 
Some  twent}^  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  hfe  : 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  m.ust  give  ; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,   Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prince.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio  ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

La.  Mon.  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's  friend  ; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  should  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt.  -  , 

Prince.   And,  for  that  offence, 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence  : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding ; 
But  I'll  amerce  j^ou  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine  : 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses  ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses, 
Therefore  use  none  :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste. 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  lience  this  body,  and  attend  our  will  : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 
A  Room  in  Capulet's  House.     Enter  Juliet. 
Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phoebus'  mansion  ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  3^ou  to  the  west, 

[6]  The  ciiarge  of  ^al^ell()Olt  on  Benvolio,  tliough  produced  at  hazard,  is  very  just. 
The  author,  who  seems  to  iniend  the  character  of  Benvolio  di3  s"ood,  meant  perhaf»i 
to  show,  how  tlie  best  minds,  in  a  stale  of  faction  and  discord,  are  detorted  to  crirai- 
IJaI  partiality,  JOliiSSON. 
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And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. — 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 

That  run-awa)''s  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Romeo 

Leap  to  these  arms,  untulk'd  of,  and  unseen  ! — 

Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 

By  their  own  beauties  :   or,  if  love  be  blind, 

It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night,' 

Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 

Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods  : 

Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks,^ 

With  thy  black  mantle  ;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold, 

Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 

Come,  night  ! — Come,  Romeo  !  come,  thou  day  in  night ! 

For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 

Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. — 

Come,  gentle  night  ;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night, 

Give  me  my  Romeo  :   and,  when  he  shall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun,' — 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love, 

But  not  possessed  it  :  and,  though  I  am  sold, 

Not  3^et  enjoy'd  :   So  tedious  is  this  day, 

As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 

To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them,     O,  here  comes  my  nurse, 

Enter  JVurse,  with  cords. 
And  she  brings  news  ;  and  every  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news  ?  What  hast  thou  there,  the  cords, 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.   Ay,  ay,  the  cords.  [Throws  them  down. 

Jul.  Ah   me  !  what   news  I   why   dost  thou   wring  thy 
hands  ? 

[8]   Civil  is  grave,  decently  solemn.  JOHNSON". 

[9]  These  are  ter  .s  of  falconry.  An  unmanntd  hnvik  is  one  that  is  not  brought  to 
endure  company.  Batins;  (n"i  h'aitiag,  as  it  ha«  hitherto  been  printed)  is  fluttering- 
with  the  win^^s  as  striving  to  fly  away.  SI  EEVENS. 

[1]  Milton  had  iJiis  speech  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  II  Penseroso 

"  Civil  night,  ( 

"  Thou  aiih-ir-sidttd  matron."  ShaJcfspeare. 

"  Till  civil  suited  morn  appear."  Milton, 

*'  Pay  no  w  orship  to  the  gnnsh  sun."  Shnknspcare. 

^-  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye."  Milton.  JOHNSON; 
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Awr.  Ah  well-a-day  !  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead  ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  ! — 
Alack  the  day  1 — he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead  1 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

.Xurse.  Romeo  can. 
Though  heaven  cannot  : — O  Romeo  !  Romeo  ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /,' 
And  that  bare  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  :  - 

I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  /;  . 

Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer  /. 
]f  he  be  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not,  no  : 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

Kurse.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes,— • 
Ciod  save  the  mark  i— here  on  his  manly  breast : 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood,  -> 

All  in  gore  blood  : — I  swooned  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once  . 
To  prison,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  end  motion  here  ; 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier  I 

Xurse.   O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had  I 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this,  that  blows  so  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd  ;  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

.Kurse.   Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished  ; 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O  God  !— did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's  blood  ? 

A^urse.   It  did,  it  did  ;   alas  the  day  !   it  did. 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow 'ring  face  ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !   liend  angelical  ! 
Pove-feather'd  raven  I   wolvish-ravening  lamb  ! 

[2]  In  the  autlior's  lime,  the  affirmative  vpib  a}j,  was  generally  written  /  ;  and  t)y 
thi-  ineiiiis  ii  both  hecouves  a  vowel,  ami  answers  in  the  sound  to  eye  upon  which  Uie 
conceit  turns  in  the  secoijU  iiiie.  TilEOUALI'. 
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Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  ! — 
O,  nature  !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  sj-irit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace! 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust. 
No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjiyx-'d. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah,  Where's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aquavitce: — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jul.  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue. 
For  such  a  wish  !  he  was  not  born  to  shame  : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit  ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'cl 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him  ! 

A'ur.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kill'd  your  cousin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ab,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it  ? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kilFd  my  husband  : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring  ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain  ; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband  : 
All  this  is  comfort  ;   Wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murder'd  me  :   I  would  forget  it  fain  ; 
But,  O  !  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinner's  minds  : 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — banished; 
That — banished,  that  one  word — banished, 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.^     Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, — 

[3]  I  am  more  affected  by  Romeo's  bauUliment  than  I  should  be  by  the  death  of 
ten  thousand  such  relations  as  Tybalt,  RITSOX. 
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Why  follovv  u  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt's  dead. 

Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 

Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ?* 

But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death. 

Romeo  is  banished, — to  speak  that  word. 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  slain,  all  dead  : — Romeo  is  hanished, — 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 

In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. — 

Where  is  my  father,  and,  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Weeping  and  waihng  over  Tybalt's  corse  : 
Will  you  go  to  theoi  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jid.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  shall  be 
spent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords  : — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I  ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed  ; 
But  1,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widovved. 
Come,  cords  ;  come,  nurse  ;  I'll  to  my  wedding  bed  ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  ! 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber  :   I'll  tind  Romeo 
To  comfort  you  ; — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  him  ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  O  find  him  !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
•   And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
Friar  Laurence's  Cell.   Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.   Romeo,  come  forth  ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful  man  ; 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  prince's  doom  ? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.   Too  familiar 
Is  m}'  dear  son  wnth  such  sour  company  : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

PLom.  What  less  than  doom's-day  is  the  prince's  doom  ? 

Fri.   A  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banisliment. 

■    [4]  Sliakespeare  uses  modtra  for  commo:i  or  ilight :  I  believe  it    was  in  his  lime 
COufouuded  in  colloquial  language  wilii  riutdaraU.  JOKNSO.V. 
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PkOin.  Ha  !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say — death  : 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death  ;  do  not  say — banishment. 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.   There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls, 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  banished  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death  : — then  banishment 
Is  death  mis-term'd  :   calling  death — banishment, 
Thou  cufst  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  O  deadl}^  sin  !  O  rude  unthankfulness  ! 
Th}^  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rushM  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment  : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  see'st  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heaven  is  here, 
"Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  ever}"  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not. — More  validity, 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  thes,  than  Romeo  :^  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juhet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
f^till  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  ; 
But  Romeo  may  not  ;  he  is  banished  : 
Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly  ; 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Hast  thou  no  poison  mix"d,  no  sharp-ground  knife, 
Ko  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean, 
But — banished — to  kill  me  ;  banished  ? 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howhngs  attend  it  :   How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess 'd. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  Avord — banishment  ? 

Fri.   Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a  word. 

Rom.   O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word  ; 

[5]  Validity  seems  here  to  mean  wotih  or  dignity  ;  and  courtihip  the  sUie  of  a 
courtier  permitted  to  approach  the  highest  preseuce.  JOH^SUH. 
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Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 

To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.   Yet  banished  ? — Hang  up  philosophy  1 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom  ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. 

Fii.  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears,     [eyes  ? 

Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men   have  no 

Fri.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  1,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered,  "       • 

Doting  like  me,  and  hke  me  banished. 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fri.  Arise  ;   one  knocks  ;  good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 

[Knocki7ig  within. 

Rom.  Not  I  ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.      [Knocking, 

Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock  ! — Who's  there  ? — Romeo, 
arise  ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken  : — Stay  a  while  : — stand  up  ; 

[Knocking. 

Run  to  my  study  : — By  and  by  : God's  will ! 

What  wilfulness  is  this  ? — I  come,  I  come.  [Knocking. 

Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  w^hence   come  you  ?  what's  your 
will  ? 

JVurse.   [Within.]   Let  me  come  in,  and  j'ou  shall  know 
my  errand  : 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  O,  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  m}'  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  There  on  the  ground,   with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case, 
Just  in  her  case  ' 

Fri.  O  woful  sympathy  ! 
Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.   Even  so  lies  she, 
Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering  : — 
Stand  up,  stand  up  ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man  : 
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For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand  ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

itom.  Nurse  I 

Xurse,  Ah  sir  !  ah  sir  ! — death's  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhoor'  if  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 

Nurse.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and  weeps  : 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls  ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her  ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  sword 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  : 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art ; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man  ! 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both  ! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me  :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself  ? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
Why  rairst  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ? 
I^ince  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  wouldst  lose. 
Fye,  fye  !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury, 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish  .       v 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Vol.  IX.  q 
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Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 

Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance,^ 

And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence^ 

What,  rouse  thee,  man  I  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 

For  W'hose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead  ; 

There  art  thou  happy  :   Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 

But  thou  slew'st  Tj^balt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too  : 

The  law%  that  threaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend, 

And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy  : 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  : 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  ; 

But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  th}-  love  : 

Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 

Go.  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 

Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  : 

But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set,  4 

For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 

Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 

To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  j^our  friends, 

Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 

With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 

Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 

Go  before,  nurse  :   commend  me  to  thy  lady  ; 

And  bid  her  hasten  all  tlie  house  to  bed. 

Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  : 

Romeo  is  coming. 

jYurse.   O  lord,  I  could  have  staid  here  all  the  night, 
To  hear  good  counsel.     O,  what  learning  is  ! — 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Murse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir  : 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late.  [Exit. 

Roui.   How  well  m}^  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  ! 

Fri.  Go  hence  :  Good-night  ;  and  here  stands  all  your 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set,  [state  ;^ 

Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguised  from  hence  : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua  ;   I'll  find  out  your  man, 
Aiid  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 

[6]  To  understand  the  tcrce  of  this  filinsion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  an- 
cient En^li^h  soldiers,  using  mofcA-locks  instead  of  locks  with  flints,  were  obliged  to 
carrj'  a  lighted  match  hanging  nt  their  belts,  very  nccur  to  the  wooden  yZoifc  in  which 
Ihey  kept'theii-  powder.  S TEKVENS. 

[7]  And  thou  torn  to  pieces  with  thine  own  weapons.  JOHNSON- 

fsj  The  whole  of  your  fortune  depends  on  this.  JOHNSON. 
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Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here  : 

Give  me  thy  hand  ;   'tis  late  :  farewell ;  good-night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  mej 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee  : 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Capulet's  House.      Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Ca- 

PULET,  and  Paris. 

Cap.   Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter  : 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  so  did  I  ; — Well,  we  were  born  to  die. — 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo  : — 
Madam,  good-night :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-morrow  ; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love.^     I  think,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me  ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  ; 
Acquaint  her  here  with  my  son  Paris'  love  ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next — 
But,  soft ;  what  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monda}^  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday  ?  ha  !  ha  !  Well,  Wednesday  is  too  soon, 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be  ; — o'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl : — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado  ; — a  friend,  or  two  :— 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends, 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  ? 

J^ar.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to-morrow. 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone  : — O'  Thursday  be  it  then  : — > 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding  day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  ho! 

t    [8]  Desperate  means  only  bold,  (tdventurous  ;  as   if  he   had   said    in   the   vulpar 
pliraee,  "  I  will  speak  a  bold  word,  aiid  venture  to  promise  you  mv  dauerhter." 

JOliisiiOy. 
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Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  b}^ : — Good-night.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Juliet's  Chamber.     Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day  : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierc  d  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rotn.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
No  nightingale  :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  iace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die.. 

JuL  Yon  light  is  not  day-hght,  I  know  it,  I  : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rem.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death  ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
ill  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
^Tis  liut  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ;* 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vauity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go  ; — * 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  : 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us.  . 

Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  ; 
O,  now  1  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  !^ 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray, 

fi]  The  appeai'auce  of  a  c!oud  opposed  to  the  mooa.  JOHNSON. 

2]  Care  was  frequently  used  in  Sliaker^peare's  age  for  inclinatiun.  MALONE. 
3]  The  load  havinc:  very  line  eyes,  and  the  tark  very  ugly  ones,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  conimon  saving'  among  the  people,  that  the  toad  and  lark  had  changed  eya 
To  this  the  speaker  ailudes.  WARUURTO.V. 

This  tradition  of  the  toad  and  lark  I  liave  heard  expressed  in  a  rustic  rhyme 

•' To  heaven  I'd  fly, 

But  that  the  toad  beg-uil'd  me  of  mine  eye."  JOHNSON,  i 
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Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  ddj.* 
O,  now  be  gone  ;  more  Hght  and  hght  it  grows. 

Rom.  More  hght  and  hght?-more  dark  and  dark  our  woes. 
Enter  JVurse. 

j'surse.  Madam  ! 

Jul.  Nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber  : 
The  day  is  broke,  he  wary,  look  about.  [Exit. 

Jul.   Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  cut. 

Rom.  Farewell,  farewell !  one  kiss,  and  I'll  descend. 

[Romeo  descends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  love  !  my  lord !  my  friend ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  : 
O  !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewell !   I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not  :  and  all  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul  :^ 
Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Pi.om.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you  : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu  !  adieu  !  [Exit. 

Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?  Be  fickle,  fortune  ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.   [Within.']  Ho,  daughter  !  are  you  up  ? 

Jid.  Who  is't  that  calls  ?  Is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Wh}^  how  now,  Juhet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death  ? 

[4]  The  hunts-up  was  the  name  of  t!ie  tune  anciently  plaved  to  wake  thehuDters, 
and  collect  thera  together.  STEEVENS.  '    '' 

[5]  This  miserable  prescience  of  futurity  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  circum- 
stance particularly  beautiful.  The  5ame  kind  of  warning  from  the  mind  Romen 
seems  to  have  lieen  conjcious  of,  on  his  join?  tc  the  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
Capulet.  STE^VENS. 
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What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? 
An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'st  not  make  him  Uve  ; 
Therefore,  have  done  :  Some  grief  shows  much  of  love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 

La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 
I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,girl,thou  weep'st  not  so  much  for  his  death, 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. — 
God  pardon  him  !  1  do,  with  all  my  heart : 
And  yet,  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer  lives. 

Jul.  Ay,  m.tdam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my  hands  : 
'Would,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death  ! 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thou  not  : 
Then  weep  no  more.     I'll  send  to  one  in  Mantua,— 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live,— =- 
That  shall  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught, 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company :         ^  '  . 

And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd  : — • 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
^oon  sleep  in  quiet, — O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him, — <• 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him  ! 
^   La.  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I'll  find  such  a  moD. 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time  : 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father,  child  ; 
<!)ne,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that  ? 
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La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday  morn. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  county  Paris,^  at  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste  ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  3^ou,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris  : — These  are  news  indeed  ! 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father  ;  tell  him  so  yourself, 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 
Enter  Capulet  and  Xurse. 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew  ; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son, 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering  ?  In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind  : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
•Sailing  in  this  salt  flood  ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  ; 

ho, — raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, — 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife ! 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.   Cap.  Ay,  sir ;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives   you 
thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave  ! 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  Doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have  ;  but  thankful,  that  you  have  : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

[6]  It  is  remarked,  that  "  Paris,  though  in  one  place  called  Earl,  is  most  common- 
"  ly  styled  the  Countie  in  this  play.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  preferred,  for  some 
"  reason  or  other,  the  Italian  Comte  to  our  Count;  perhaps  he  took  it  from  the  old 
«  English  novel,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  his  plot."  He  certainly  did  so, 
Paris  is  there  first  styled  a  young  Earle,  and'aflerwards  Coxinte,  Cownfre,  and  County  , 
Recording  to  the  unsettled  orthogjapby  of  the  time.  FARMER. 
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Cap.  How  now  !  how  now,  chop-logic  !  What  is  this  ? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — and,  1  thank  you  not  ; — 
And  jet  not  proud  ; — Mistress  minion,  you. 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  Out,  you  baggage  ! 
You  tallow-face  !^ 

La.  Cap.  Fye,  fye  I  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  beseech  j'ou  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  disobedient  wretch  I 
1  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o' Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face  : 
8peak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me  ; 
Ivly  fingers  itch. — Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd, 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child  ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her  : 
Out  on  her,  hilding  ! 

Niirse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her  ! — 
You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  prudence  ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

.Nurse.   I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den  ! 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  ?  - 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool !  ^ 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not.  - 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad  :  Day,  night,  late, 
early, 
\t  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company, 
Waliing,  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 

Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd,  '^ 

Stuff 'd  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts, 

[7]  Such  was  the  indelicacy  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  that  authors  were  nol 
contented  only  to  emphiy  these  terms  of  abuse  in  their  own  orit^inal  perfonnances. 
but  even  felt  no  reluctance  to  introduce  Ihem  in  their  versions  of  the  most  chaste 
and  eieg-ant  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  Stanyhurst,  the  translator  of  Virgil 
in  1382.  makes  Dido  call  ^Eneas — Hedge-biat,  cnllion.  ami  lar-breech, ia  the  course 
*r  9He  speeofa.  STE EVENS. 
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Proportion'd  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man, — 

And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puhng  fool, 

A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 

To  answer — Fll  not  zved, — /  cannot  love, 

I  am  too  young, — I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ; — 

But,  an  YOU  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  3'ou  : 

Graze  Avhere  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me  : 

Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 

Thursday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise  : 

An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  3'ou  to  my  friend  ; 

An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'the  streets, 

For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 

Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good  : 

Trust  to't,  bethink  you,  Til  not  be  forsworn.  \Exit 

Jid.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  were  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap,  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a  word 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exi^. 

Jul.  O  God  ! — O  nurse  !  how  shall  this  be  prevented  ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
Cy  leaving  earth  ? — comfort  me.  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself! — 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
^ome  comfort,  nurse. 

JVurse.  'Faith,  here  'tis  :   Romeo 
Is  banished  ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county.^ 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 

!  [8]  The  character  of  the  Nurse  exhibits  a  just  picture  of  (hose  ^vho5e  actions  have 
no  principles  for  their  foumiation.  She  has  been  unfaitht'iil  to  tlie  trust  reposed  in 
her  by  Capuiet,  and  is  reaily  to  embrace  any  expedicut  thai  uii'ers,  to  avert  Uie  con  ■ 
•tqueutes  of  her  first  iufiueiity.  6TEE  VE>"{;. 

2^1  Vol.  IX.  Q  2 
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I  think  yon  are  happy  in  this  second  match,  ' 

For  it  excels  your  tirst :  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  dead  ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  hving  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

J\''urse.  From  my  soul  too  ; 
Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen  ! 

J^''urse.   To  what  ? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  muck. 
Go  in  ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  displeased  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell, 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

JVui'se.  Marry,  I  will  ;  and  this  is  wisely  done.       [Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  I  O  most  wicked  fiend  1 
Is  it  more  sin — to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  w^th  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ? — Go,  counsellor  ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  else  fell,  myself  have  power  to  die.  [Exiu 


ACT  ly. 

riCENE  l.— Friar  Laurence's    Cell.     Enter  Friar  Lau- 
rence and  Paris. 

Friar.  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so  ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri.  You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind  ; 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  hke  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death>, 
And  therefore  have  1  Httle  taik'd  of  love  ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Xow,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway; 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by^  society  : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd.  [Aside 
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' — Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  ladj^  and  m}"  wife  ! 

Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday  next. 

Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 

Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this  father  ? 

Jul.  To  answer  that,  were  to  confess  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price, 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.   Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

Jul.   The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough,  before  their  spite. 

Par.  Thou  wrongest  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that  report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth  ; 
And  what  I  spake,   I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ?^ 

Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now  :— 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion  ! — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  1  rouse  you  : 
Till  then,  adieu  !  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [Exit. 

Jul.  O,  shut  the  door  !  and  when  thou  hast  done  so, 
Come  weep  with  me  ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  : 

Fri.  Ah,  Juhet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.   Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  this. 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands  ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 

19]  Juliet  means  t.eijper.«.     There  is  no  buch  thing  as  evrning  mats.    "^Mcusu,  an 
only  sung  Ic  tie  monjiag.  and  wbea  the  priests  are  fasting."  RITSON. 
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Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,'  :. 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt  . 

Turn  to  another,  this  shall  sh\y  them  both. 

Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 

Give  me  some  present  counsel  ;  or,  behold, 

■Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 

Shall  play  the  umpire  ;  arbitrating  that  .  - 

Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art*  - 

Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  brin< 

Be  not  so  long  to  speak  ;  I  long  to  di 

if  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter  ;  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hopCj 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself ; 
Then  is  it  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it ; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways  ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are  ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears  ; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  ratthng  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls  ;      -    . 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud  ; 
Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble  ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstai n'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fri,  Hold,  then  ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 
To  marry  Paris  :  Wednesday  is  to-morrow  ;  .         > 

To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  : 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed,  •  " 

And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off : 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  wliich  shall  seize 

[1]  I'he  seais  of  deeds  in  our  suihor's  time  were  not  impressed    on    the   parch- 

«Le;!t  itself  on  \*hicb  the  deed  was  writtea,  but  were  appended    on    dbtiuct   slii^s 

•r  jabels  alPxed  to  the  deed.    Kence  in  K.   Richard   II.  the   duke    of  York   dis- 

•overs  a  covenant  which  his  son  Aumerle  had  entered  into  by  the  depending  seai . 

"  What  seal  is  that  Vv-hich  hangs  without  thy  bosom r"  il;lL02<E. 

{2J  Cemmisshn  is  for  authority  or  power,  JOiiC^SON, 
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Each  vital  spirit  ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 

His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat  : 

No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st ; 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 

To  paly  ashes  ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 

Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  ^ 

Each  part,  deprivM  of  supple  government, 

Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death  ; 

And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 

Thou  shalt  remain  full  two  and  fortj^  hours, 

And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 

Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 

To  rouse  thee  from  th}^  bed,  there  art  thou  dead  . 

Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is,) 

In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier, 

Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vaults, 

Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 

In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 

Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift  ; 

And  hither  shall  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 

Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 

Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 

And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame  * 

If  no  unconstant  toy,*  nor  w^omanish  fear, 

Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  O  give  me  !  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri.  Hold  ;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  prosperous 
In  this  resolve  :  Til  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord.  [afford 

Jul.  Love,   give   me  strength  !  and  strength  shall  help 
Farewell,  dear  father  !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. 

^i  Roomin  Cafvlet^s  Hoiise.     Eyiter  Capv let,   Lady  Ca>- 
PULET,  Nurse,  and  Servants. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks.' 

2  Serv.  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir  ;  for  I'll  try  if  they 
can  lick  their  lingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

[4]  If  no Jickle  freak  no  light  cofrice,  no  cl^ange  offnmy,  hinder  the  performance. 

[1]  Twenty  cools  for  half  a  dozen  guests'  Either  Capulet  has   aiterei    hy    miad 
strangely,  or  our  author  forgot  what  be  bad  jasi  tuade  biao  tell  us.    **•  ^^^   „ 
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2  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his 
own  fingers  ;  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers, 
goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone. —  [Exit  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence  ? 

JVurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on  her  : 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 
Enter  Juliet. 

JVur.  See  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with  merry  look. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  head-strong  ?  where  have  you  been 
gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin  '  ' 
Of  disobedient  opposition  - 

To  you,  and  your  behests  ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon  : — Pardon,  I  beseech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.   Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  him  of  this  ; 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't  ;  this  is  well, — stand  up  : 
This  is  as't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  county  ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jid.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday  ;  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,    go  with   her  : — we'll   to  church  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt  Juliet  and  JYurse 

La.  Cap.   We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision  f 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush  !   I  will  stir  about, 
And  ail  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife  : 
Go  thou  to  Juhet,  help  to  deck  her  up  ; 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; — let  me  alone  ; 
I'll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho ! — 

"  (3]  We  shaU  l«  defective.  JOHNSON. 
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They  are  all  forth  : — Well,  I  will  walk  myself 

To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 

Against  to-morrow  :  my  heart  is  wondrous  light, 

Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaimed.  \_Exeimt^ 

SCENE  III. 

Juliet's  Chamber.     Enter  Juliet  ayid  A'urse. 

Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best : — But,  gentle  nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night  ; 
For  1  hav  e  need  of  macy  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  busy  ?  do  you  need  my  help  ? 

Jul.  No,  madam  ;  we  have  cull'd  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow  : 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you  ; 
For,   I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night ! 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Cap.  and  JVurse. 

Jul.  Farewell ! — God  knows,  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  hfe  : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me  ; — 
Nurse  ! — W^hat  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Must  1  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ? — 
No,  no  ; — this  shall  forbid  it : — Lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  down  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead  ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour'd, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Komeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is  :   and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man  : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
i  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
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Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in.,- 

And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 

Or.  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle,^ 

Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 

Lies  fest'ring  in  his  shroud  ;  where,  as  they  say. 

At  some  hours  in  the  night,  spirits  resort  ; — 

Alack,  alack!  is  it  not  like,  that  I,^ 

.So  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smells  ; 

And  shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth. 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ; — 

O  !  if  I  wake,  shall  1  not  be  distraught,^ 

Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 

And  madl}^  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 

And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 

And,  in  this  rage,  v/ith  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 

As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 

O,  look  !  methinks,  I  sec  my  cousin's  ghost  * 

Seeking  out  Komeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 

Upon  a  rapier's  point  : — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay  ! — 

Homeo,  1  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throijvs  herself  on  the  bed 

SCENE  IV. 

Capulet's  Hall.     Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Kurse. 

La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  more  spices, 

nurse. 
Kurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir  1  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd, 

[4]  This  idea  was  probably  suggested  to  our  poet  by  Lis  vMtive  place.  The 
«barnel  at  Stiatforri-upon-Avon  is  a  vei-y  large  one,  And  perhaps  contaius  a  great- 
er namber  of  bones  Ihan  are  to  be  l-oopo'  in  any  other  repository  of  the  same 
kind  in  England.  I  was  furiished  with  thii  observation  by  Mr.  Mu;  hy.  whose 
very  elegant  and  spirited  defence  of  ribake.-piMre  against  th?  criticisms'  of  Vol- 
taire, is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  out  o^'many  favours  which  he  has  confer- 
red on  the  literary  w.rlu.  STEEVENS. 

[5]  This  speech  is  confused,  and  inconse-iUirj-tial,  according  to  the  disorder  of  Jii- 
liet's  mind.  JOiiJSSOJ^.  [6]  Jjistracted.  ST££Yfi2<lS. 
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The  curfeu  beli  hath  rung,'  'tis  three  o'clock  :— 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica  : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Xirrse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 
Get  3'ou  to  bed  ;  'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit  ;  What !   I  have  watchM  ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time.® 
Bat  I  will  watch  you  from  such  v/atching  now. 

[Exeynt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse, 

Cap.  A  jealoas-hood,  a  jealous-hood  ! — Now,  fellow, 
What's  there  ? 

Enter  Servants,  Ziith  spits,  logs,  and  baskets. 

1  Serv.   Things  for  the  cook,  sir  ;  but  I  know  not  w'hat. 
Cap.  Make  haste,   make  haste.    [Ex.    1   Serv.]   Sirrah. 

fetch  drier  logs  : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are 

2  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit. 

Cap.   'Mass,  and  well  said  ;  a  merry  whoreson  !  ha, 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith,  'tis  day  : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straight 

[Music  "juithin 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     T  hear  him  near  : — 
Nurse  !-    Wife  ! — what,  ho  ! — what,  nurse,  I  say . 

Enter  A\rse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and  trim  her  up  ; 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris  : — Hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste  !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already  : 
Make  haste,  I  say  !  [Exeunt. 

[7]  The  cu'ftu  hell  is  universally  rung  at  ei^kt  or  nf'i«  o'clock  at  night ;  generally 
accoriiiis'  to  the  season.  The  terra  is  here  used  with  pecniiav  inipropriety,  as  it  is 
r.ot  believed  that  any  bell  wa?  ever  rung  so  early  a-  three  in  the  morning.  The  de- 
rivation of  C7fy>it  is  well  known,  but  it  is  a  n ! pre  VII 1  tar  error  that  the  institution 
was  a  badge  of  slavery  imposed  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  Tj  put  out  the  fire 
became  necessary  only  because  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  :  And  if  the  curfiu  com- 
manded all  fires  to  be  extinguished,  the  morning  bell  ordered  them  to  be  lighted 
again.  In  short,  the  ringing  .'f  Ihose  two  bells  was  a  manifest  and  essential  ser- 
vice to  people  who  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of  measuring  ttielr  time. 

KITS  ON. 

[8]  In  Norfolk,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  the  cant  term  for  a  weasle 
is — a  mo\jLSt-h.vi.nt.  The  intrigues  of  this  animal,  like  those  of  the  cat  kind,  are 
usually  carried  on  during  the  night.  This  circiunsiance  will  account  for  the  ap- 
pellation which  Lady  Capulet  allows  fcer  Kusband  to  have  formerly  deserved. 

^  ST£EVEyS. 
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SCENE  V. 

Juliet's  Chamber ;  Juliet  07i  the  Bed.     Enter  JVurse. 

JVurse.     Mistress  ! — what,    mistress  ! — Juliet ! — fast.    I 
warrant  her,  she  : — 
Wh}^  lamb  ! — why,  lady! — fye,  you  slug-a-bedl — 
Why,      love,      I       say  I — madam  !      sweet-heart ! — why. 

bride  ! — 
What,  not  a  word  ? — jou  take  your  pennyworths  now  ; 
Sleep  for  a  w  eek  ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
(Marry,  and  amen  !)  how  sound  is  she  asleep  ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her  : — Madam,  madam,  madam  ! 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed  ; 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith. — Will  it  not  be  ? 
What,  drest !  and  in  your  clothes  !  and  down  again  ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you  :  Lady  !  lady  !  lady  ! 
Alas  !  alas  ! — -Help  !  help  !  my  lady's  dead  !— - 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! — 
Some  aqua-vitae,  ho  !— my  lord !  my  lady  ! 
Enter  Lady  Caw  let. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ?  '        ■   ' 

JVurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look  !  O  heavy  day  ' 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me  ! — my  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  ! — 
Help,  help  ! — -call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her  lord  is  come. 

Xur.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  she's  dead  ;  alack  the  day ! 

La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day  !  she's  dead,  she's  dead,  she's 
dead. 

Cap.  Ha  !  let  me  see  her  : — Out,  alas  !  she's  cold  : 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
liife  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated  : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  tield. 
Accursed  time  !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 

JVurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  O  woful  time  ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  DOt  let  me  speak. 
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Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris,  'with  Musicians, 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return  : 
O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride. — See,  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir  ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  !   I  will  die, 
And  leave  him  all  ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day  J 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.  O  woe  !  O  wofui,  v.oful,  woful  day  ! 
Most  lamentable  day  !  most  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  ! 
O  day  !   O  day  !  O  day  !  O  hateful  day  ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  : 
O  woful  day  !  O  woful  daj'  I 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain  : 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  ! — 
O  love  !  O  life  ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death  ! 

Cap.  Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd! 
Uncomfortable  time  !  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
O  child  !  O  child  ! — my  soul,  and  not  my  child  !^ 
Dead  art  thou,  dead ! — alack  !  my  child  is  dead  ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried ! 

Fri.  Peace,  ho,  for  shame  !  confusion's  cure  lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;   now  heaven  hath  all. 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death  ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was — her  promotion  ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanc'd  : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
That  vou  run  mad.  seeing  that  she  is  well  : 
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She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long  ;       ' 

But  she's  best  married,  that  dies  married  young. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 

On  this  lliir  corse  ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 

In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church  : 

For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 

Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Turn  from  their  ofhce  to  black  iuneral  : 
Oar  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast  f 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  tiowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  tliem  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir.  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  wiih  him  : — 
And  go,  sir  Paris  ; — every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave  : 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  ill  ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

^Exe.  Capulet,  Lady  Cap.  Paris,  and  Friar, 

1  Mus.  Taith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be  gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  pnt  up,  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case.  [Exit. 

1  Mus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended- 
Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians.  Hearth  ease,  heart's  ease; 
0,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — hearfs  ease. 

1  Mus.  Why  hearfs  ease  ? 

Fet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself  plays,— Jl/i/ 
hea7^t  is  full  of  n-oe  :  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,*  to 
comfort  me. 

2  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we  ;   'tis  no  time  to  play  now 
Pet.  You  wiii  not  then  ?  -         '  - 
Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  soundl3\ 
1  AIus.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith  ;  but  the  gleek  :'  I  will 
give  you  the  minstrel. 

[9]  See  Hamlet,  p.  19. 

[l]  Dumps  were  hea^y  mournful  tunes ;  possibly  indeed  any  sort  of  movements 
were  unce  so  called,  as  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  merry  dump,  llcnce  doh/iU 
dumps,  deep  sorrow,  or  o^rievous  adliction,  as  in  the  next  page,  and  in  the  less  an- 
cient ballad  of  Chtvy  Ch'ace.  It  is  still  said  of  a  person  uncommonly  sad,  that  he  is 
in  the  dumps-  RITSON. 

[2J  The  use  of  this  cant  term  is  no  where  explained ;  and  in  all  probability 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  recovered.  To  gletk  however  sigrnified  to  pai  a 
joke  or  trick  upon  a  perion.  perhaps  to  jist  according  to  the  coarse  humour  of  that 
ese.  RITSON.  ' 
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1  ATus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dagger  on 
your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets.  I'll  re  you,  I'll /a 
you  ;  Do  you  note  me  1 

1  JMus.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
3^our  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  will  dry-beat 
you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger  : — An- 
swer me  like  men  : 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress;, 
Then  music ^zcith  her  silver  sounds 
Why,  silver  sound .^  why,  music  zi-ith  her  silver  sound? 
What  say  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

1  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound. 
Pet.  Pretty  !— What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ?^ 

2  Mus.  I  say — silver  sound,  because  musicians  sound 
for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too  ! W^hat  say  you,  James  Sound-post  *? 

2  Mus.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
Pet.   O,   I  cry  you  mercy  !  you  are  the  singer  ■   I  will 
say  for  you.     It  is — music  with  her  silver  soiind,  because 
such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom  gold  for  sounding  : 
TTien  music  with  her  silver  sound, 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress. 

[Exit,  singing. 

1  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  ? 

2  Mus.  Hang  him,  Jack  !  Come,  we'll  in  here  ;  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.  [ExeunU 


ACT  y. 

SCENE  I. — Mantua.     A  Street.     Enter  Romeo. 
Romeo.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep," 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand  : 
"^My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  : 

[3]  The  fiddier  is  so  called  from  an  instrument  with  three  stinngs,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  several  of  the  old  writers.  STEEVENS. 

^4]  If  I  may  confide  in  those  dtlightful  visions  which  I  have  seen  while  asleep. 

MALONE. 

[5]  The  three  following  lines  are  very  gay  and  pleasing.  But  why  does  Siiake- 
speare  give  Kom-o  this  invoiuutary  cheerfulness  just  before  the  extremity  of  uii 
happiness?  Perhrps  to  show  the  vaiiiiv  of  trusting  to  those  uncertain  and  casual 
exaltations  or  dopressions,  wliich  inanv  consider  as  certain  foretokens  of  jood  anrt 
evil.  JOHNSON. 
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And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 

Lifts  me  above  tlie  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 

I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  ; 

(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think.) 

And  oreatli'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 

That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 

Ah  me  !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd, 

When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthasar. 
News  from  Verona  ! — How  now,  Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?  That  I  ask  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill  ; 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you  : 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  defy  you,  stars  !— 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging  :  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  post  horses  :   I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.   Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus  : 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  w41d,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd  ; 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do  : 
Hast  thou  no  leters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter  :  Get  thee  gone, 
And  hire  those  horses ;  I'll  be  with  thee  straight.   [Ex.  Bal, 
— Well,  Juhet,  I  \\'\\\  he  with  thee  to  night. 
Let's  see  for  means  :  O,  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  I 

1  do  remember  an  apothecarj", — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culhng  of  simples  ;  meagre  w^ere  his  looks, 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  : 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

An  alhgator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shap'd  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
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A  beggarly  account- of  empty  boxes,     ^., 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roseSj 
Were  thinly  scatter'd,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiif  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need  ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  miist  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house  : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  ho  !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Jip.  Who  calls  so  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  see,  that  thou  art  poor  : 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats  :  Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead  ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharged  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom.   1  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.   Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off :  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

Rom.   There  is  thy  gold  ;  worse  poison  to  men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not  sell  : 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell  ;   buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison  ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee.         [E7:eunt. 
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SCENE  IT. 

Friar  Laurence's  Cell.     Enter  Friar  John. 

John.   Holy  Franciscan  friar  !  brother  !   ho  ! 
Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

Lau.  This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  friar  John.— - 
Welcome  from  Mantua  :  what  says  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me,^  •    .- 

Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick,  -         . 

And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting,  that  we  both  v>^ere  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  speed  lo  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Lau.   Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  ? 

John.   I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  tearful  were  tbey  of  infection. 

Lan.   Unhappy  fortune  !   by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,'^  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import  :   and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger  :   Friar  John,  go  hence  ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.   Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exit. 

Lau.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone  ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  ; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo  -  .    - 

Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents  :  ", 

But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come  ; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  !  [Eocit. 

SCENE  III. 
A  churchyard  ;  in  it,  a  Monument  belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  hearing  Jlozvers  and  a  torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy  :  Hence,  and  stand  aloof : — 
Yet  put  it. out,  for  1  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 

[6J    Each  friar  has  alwa}-?  a  coiripanion  assig^ned  him  t^y  the  sufjprior  when    h* 
asks  leave  to  go  out;  and  thus,  savs  Baietti,  they  are  a  check  upon  each  taher. 

XT]  Was  not  written  on  a  trivial  or  idle  subject.  STEEVENS. 
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So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread, 
(Being  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves) 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it  :  whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.   I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard  ;  yet  I  will  adventure.      [Retires-. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  bridal  bed  : 
Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dost  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity  ; 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain,® 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hands  ; 
That  living  honoured  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! 

[The  Boy  whistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  ^vay  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch  I — muffle  me,  night,  awhile.     [Retires^ 
Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  xn'ith  a  torch,  mn.ttork,  4*c. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter  :  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  hght :   Upon  thy  hfe,  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  see^-t,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death. 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face  : 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring  ;  a  ring,  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment  :^  therefore  hence,  begone  : — 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
And  strew  this  hungry  churcbyaid  wiih  thy  limbs ! 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild  ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  fir 

[3]  These  four  lines  from  the  old  edition.  POPK. 

The  folio  has  these  lines : 

"  Sweet  flow'r,  with  flow'rs  fhy  bridal  hed  I  strew , 

"  O  woe  I  thy  canopy  Is  dustand  siones, 
"Which  with  sweet  water  nig.'iiiy  1  will  dew, 

'•  Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distilTd  by  moans. 
"The  obseciuies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 

"Nig-htly  shall  be,  to  strew  ihy  grave  and  weep."  JOHNSOV. 

[9]  That  is,  action  of  importance.    Gems  were  supposed  to  have  great  powers  aad 
virtues.  JOHNSON. 

25  Vol.  IX.  R 
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Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.   I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. -Take  thou  that  : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous  ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  in  Lents  I  doubt.  [^Retires. 

Rom.   Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
GorgM  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  Monument. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food  I 

Par.   This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  rmy  love's  cousin  ; — with  which  grief, 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  dy'd, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him. —  [Advances 
Stop  th}^  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ; 
Can  vengeaRce  be  pursu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.  I  must,  indeed  ;  and  therefore  came  I  hither. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man, 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  ;  think  upon  these  gone  ; 
Let  them  aflright  thee.- — I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
l^Ieap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head,  ^  . 

By  urging  me  to  fury  : — O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  1  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ;— live,  and  hereafter  say— 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.   I  do  defy  thy  conjurations. 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  proA  oke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee,  boy. 

[Theyjght. 

Page.  Olord,  they  fight :  1  will  go  call  the  w^atch.  [Exit. 

Par.  Oj  I  am  slain!   [Falls.] — If  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom.  In  faith,  1  will : — iet  me  peruse  this  face  ; — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris  : — 
"What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think. 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  marry'd  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juhet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ?  O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
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One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no  ;  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth, 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence'  full  of  light. 
Death,  he  thou  there  by  a  dead  man  interred. 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monuments 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merr}^  ?  w^hich  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ? — O,  my  love  I  my  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  suek'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet^ 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?  shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous  ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee. 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again  :  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids  ;  0,  here- 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your  last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !  and  hps,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide  ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  flashings  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  ! 
Here's  to  my  love  !   [Drinks.] — O,  true  apothecary  ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.         [Dies, 
Enter,  at  tJie  other  end  of  the  Churchyard,  Friar  Laurence, 
Ti-ith  a  lantern,  crorv,  and  spade. 
Fri.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed  !  how  oft  to-night 

[1]  Apreitnce  means  a  public  room,  which  is  at  times  '.he  fnstnce-rhaviUr  cf  *'* 
^verei^  ii.  3US0N 
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Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  ?^ — Who's  there  ? 
Who  is  it  that  consorts,  so  l?.te,  the  dead  ? 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a/riend,  and  one  that  knows  you  well 

Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you  !   Tell  me,  good  my  friend. 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls  ?  as  I  discern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 

Bal.  It  dotli  so,  iioiy  sir  j  and  there's  my  master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it? 

Bal.  Romeo.  -  . 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ?       ^ 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir  :  ■ 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence  ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  1  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone  : — Fear  comes  upon  me  ; 
O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him.^ 

Fri.  Romeo  ? —  [Advances. 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ?~ 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords  ^ 

To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

'  [Enters  the  Monument, 

Romeo  1  O,  pale  ! — Who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
„»ind  steep'd  in  blood  ? — Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ? — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  zvakes  and  stirs. 

.Till.  O,  comfortable  friar  !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am  : — Where  is  my  Romeo  ?     [Xoise  reithin. 

f2J  This  accident  was  reckoned  ominous.    So  in  Ki7ig  Henry  VI.  part  3 : 
"  For  many  men  that  stumble  at  tiie  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  Inrks  within." 
Again,  in  Richard  III.  Hasting?,  going  to  execution,  says  ; 

"  Three  times  to-day  my  footcloth  horse  did  stumble."  STEEVENS. 

[SJ  This  is  one  of  the  touches  of  nature  that  would  have  escaped  the  hand  of  any 
ywiiuter  less  attentive  to  it  than  Shakespeare.  What  happens  to  a  person  while 
he  is  under  the  manifest  influence  of  fear,  will  seem  to  him,  whf,n  he  is  recover- 
^1  from  it,  like  a  dream.  Hon\er,  Book  8th,  represents  Rhesus  dying  fast  asleep, 
and  as  it  were  beholding  his  enemy  in  a  dream  plunging  a  swcrd  into  his  bosom. 
Eustathius  and  Dacier  both  applaud  this  image  as  very  natural ;  for  a  man  in  such 
a  condition,  says  Mr.  Pope,  awakes  no  further  than  to  see  confusedly  what  eEvirons 
h'm,  and  to  think  it  not  a  reality  b&t  a  visions  STEEVEI^Si 
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Fri.  T  hear  some  noise. — Lady,  come  from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep  ; 
A  greater  Pov/er  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away  ; 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead  ; 
And  Paris  too  ;  come.  Til  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  (juestion,  for  the  watch  is  coming  ; 
Come,   go,  good  Juliet, — [Aotse  again.]    I   dare   stay  no 
longer.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. — 
What's  here  ?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 
Poison.  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end  : — 
O  churl  I  drink  all  ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after  ? — I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  [Kisses  him. 

Thy  lips  are  warm  ! 

1  JVatch.  [Withi7i]  Lead,  boy  : — Which  way  ? 

Mil.  Yea,  noise  ? — then  Til  be  brief — O  happy  dagger 

[Snatching  Romeo's  dagger.. 
This  is  thy  sheath  ;   [Stabs  herself.]  there  rust,  and  let  me 
die.  [Falls  on  Romeo's  body,  and  dies. 

Filter  Watch,  Ti.-ith  the  Page  o/*  Paris. 

Page.   This  is  the  place  ;  there,   where  the  torch  doth 
burn. 

1  Watch.    The  ground  is  bloody  ;    Search   about   the 

churchyard  : 
Go,  some  of  you,  whoe'er  you  find,  attach.       [Exe.  somCi 
Pitiful  sight  !  here  lies  the  county  slain  ; — 
And  Juhet  bleeding  ;  warm,  and  nevvly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  prince, — run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues, — some  others  search  ; — 

[Exe.  other  Watchmen: 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes, 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  seme  of  the  Watch ^  m-ith  Balthasar. 

2  Watch.  Here's   Romeo's   man,  we   found  him  in  the 

church)^ard. 
1  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince  come  hither. 
Enter  another  Watchman,  zi-ith  Friar  Laurence. 

3  Wat.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs,  and  weeps  ; 
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We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1  Watch.  A  great  suspicion  ;  Stay  the  friar  too. 
Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest  ? 

Enter  Capllet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 

Cap.   What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek  abroad  ? 

,La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  street  cry — Romeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  some — Paris  ;  and  all  run. 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  our  ears  ? 

1  Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris  slain  ; 
And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juhet,  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  kill'd.  [comes. 

Prince.  Search,   seek,   and  know  how  this  foul  murder 

1  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Romeo's  man  ; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  lit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs.  [bleeds ! 

Cap.  O,  heavens  ! — O,   wife  !  look  how  our  daughter 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo  !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

La.  Cap.  O  me  !  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bellj 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague  ;  for  thou  art  early  up     ' 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night ; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Mon.  O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death  :  Mean  time  forbear. 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — - 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me.  of  this  direful  murder ; 
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And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned,  and  myselt  excus'd. 

Prince.   Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know  in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet  ; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife  : 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city  ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You — to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, — 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce, 
To  county  Paris  : — Then  comes  she  to  me, 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage, 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion  ;  which  so  took  etfect 
As  I  intended  ;  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death  :  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come  at  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave, 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
Was  staid  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Retum'd  my  letter  back:   Then  all  alone, 
At  the  pretixed  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  1  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault  ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo  : 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes  ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience  : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb  ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know  ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy  :  And,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrific'd,  some  hour  belbre  his  time, 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 
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Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man. — 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  in  this  ? 

Bal.  1  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death  ; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father  ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault, 
U  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Vv'here  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch  ?— 
.Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's  grave  ; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did  : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb  ; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him  ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince,  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death  : 
And  here  he  writes — that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Montague  ! — ^- 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  I 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen  : — all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  1  can  give  thee  more  : 
For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold  ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  shi.ll  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie  ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings  ; 
The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head  • 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things  ; 
Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished  : 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [Exeunt. 
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